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| TH the Year 1702, when the Jaſt War 

If. Fre, againſt France was proclaim'd. 

; The Danger, to which our Country was 
then expoſed, from the growing Power, and 
Eambitious D-figns,' of Tebis the Fearteenth 

Jof France, was thought to bear a near Re- 

ſemblance to That, which threatned the State 

of Athens, from the like Power and Deſigns 

f Philip King of Macedon. 

For this Reaſon, it was judg'd ſeaſonable, 

t that time, to publiſh an Engliſb Tranfla- 
ion of thoſe celebrated Orations of De- 
ooſtbenes, in which that great Orator de- 
Flaims with ſuch Vehemence againſt the Am- 

Pition, the Perfidy, and the encreaſing Great- 
ess of the Macedonian Monarch, and fo 
Wowerfully excites the Abenians to take up 
Arms in defence of their own, and the 

ommon Liberties of Greece. 

A Return of the like Confuncture of Fime, 
hen the ſame Cauſes have again involved this 
Nation in a War with France, has occaſion'd 
Wc preſent Republication of this Work, with 


e Addiuion of ſome other Philippic Orations, 


Wo firſt tranſlated, to complete the Subject. 
. A 2 CON. 


; 5 HIS Work was firſt A in 
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acquit — og than by — before 
the Reader's Eyes a Plan of Old 
Ih | Greece, with an Abridgment of her 

Hiſtory : Without which, Demoſthenes, though 
tranſlated, will ſtill be mere Gree+ to thoſe, who 
are unacquainted with the Country ; or who at beſt 
have but a flight confuſed Idea of it. They will 
be apt to ſtumble every Step they take, like thoſe, 
who are travelling in the Dark, through unknown 
Places; and if by Intervals ſome Rays of Elo- 
quence ſhould ſtrike upon 'em, they will be to 
them like Flaſhes of Lightning, which ſerve on- 


they leave em. I muſt therefore, the beſt I can, 
unravel thoſe Intereſts, and explain the Oceur- 
rences that bear any Relation to this Subject. To 


this, perhaps, I ought to confine myſelf, and enter 
B at 


ly to augment the Horrors of the Night in which 


* — —— —[— —œ—⏑ͤ— . 
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mary of what has been delivered thereupen, may | 


not be unacceptable: Tis a Digreſſion will not N ; 


| SPAS 1 
at firſt ſtep i into the Buſineſs. But to thoſe, who are 
more curious, an Enquiry into the very Birth of a 
Nation, ſo famous as that of Greece, and a Sum- : 


draw me far out of the way. I ſhall inſiſt — 1 


and glance only upon the reſt 


The GErecians were ſo called, either from a Petty | : 
Borough, or a very obſcure King: * But it was a 4 ] 


Name they quickly quitted for that of Hellenes, 


or Achaians : F By which two laſt they choſe to 
paſs in their own Works. The extream Ruſti. I 5 
ticity of theſe firſt Grecians wou'd appear almoſt | 5 


incredible, if their own Hiſtorians were not to be 1 
Tely'd upon in that Point. Who wou'd think a 


People, fo proud of their Original, as to have re- 
* courſe to ſome Fables to make it more Illuſtrious, 
ſhou'd be at the Pains of inventing others for the 
debaſing it? or that a Nation, to whom we ftand 
indebted for whatever we have of Letters, and the 


Sciences, ſhou'd be deſcended from Savages, who 
knew no other Law but Force, who had no Know- i 


ledge of Husbandry, but fed like Beaſts on Graſs! i 
Witneſs the Divine Honours they decreed him, 
who firſt taught em to feed on Acorns as a more : 


„ * 


— — 


eye. I. 1. 


* Plin. Haft. Nat. 1. 4. c. 7. Iſid. I. 14. c. 4. Thu- 


+ Ariftor. at the end of the Pp Book of Meteors. | 


Plin. ibid. 
+ Pauſan. I. 8. 


wholſome 
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The PREFACE. 3 
wholſome Nouriſhment than that of Herbs. Not- 


vithftanding this Change of Food, ftill did they 


continue rough and unpoliſh'd, and that for a long 


2 time after. The weakeſt were not the laſt who 


1 
n 
88 


er 


5 | grew ſenſible of the Neceſſity there was for Civil 


Society, as a means to ſecure 'em from Violence 
and Oppreſſion, By this they were put upon build- 
ing of Houſes ; whoſe Numbers increaſing inſenſibly, 
grew into Boroughs and Cities. Nor cou'd this 
Advantage of Cohabitation tame or ſoften their 
Tempers; an Honour reſerved for Egypt and Phæ- 
nicia; by Colonies from whence they became in- 
ſtructed and civiliz d. The Phenicans taught 


em“ Navigation, Trade, and the Uſe of Letters: 
s Zoypt poliſh'd em by her Laws; gave em a Taſte 


of the Arts and Sciences; initiated em in her My- 
ſteries; and, to ſpeak all in a word, gave em 
Kings and Gods. Thus this Nation, that in the 


| Splendour of her Fortune grew ſo preſumptuous, as 


to look on the reſt of the World as no other than 


E Barbarians, was forc'd to borrow from other Na- 
tions the very Means, by which ſhe rais'd herſelf 


up to that Pride and Contempt of thoſe ſame Na- 
tions. | 
A famous Author has compar'd the Duration of 


2 People to the Life of Man; according to which 


Notion, we may aflign to Greece four different Ages, 


= diſtinguiſh'd by as many remarkable Epoches. The 


firſt includes near 700 Years, from the Foundation 


—— $ 


* Herodot. I. 5. c. 58, 59, & 60. Joſeph. contr. 


App. Plin. 1. 5. c. 12. & 1 7. c. 56. Tacit. I. 2. 
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cConſider; the laſt being of no uſe to it. 


4 Ne FACE 


of her Petty Royalties, to the Siege of Troy *: The 
Second about 800 more, from the Trojan War to 
the Battle of Marathon. The Third ſomething 
leſs than 200, from that Battle to the Death of 
Alexander: And the Laſt, an equal Portion of 
Years, from the Death of that Conqueror (after 
which ſhe began to decline) 'till at laſt ſhe ſunk 
under the Power of the Romans. The Three firſt 
of theſe are what my preſent Deſign obliges me to 


To her Infancy I refer the Foundation of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Sicyon; the 
Attempt of the Danaides; the Labours of Hercu- 
les, from whom the Macedonians pretended to de- 
ſcend by Caranus +; the Tragical Adventures of 
OEdipus; the Expedition of the Argonauts; that 
of the Seven Captains againſt Thebes; Minos his 
War with Theſeus: And generally ſpeaking, all the 
Exploits of her firſt Heroes, who have ftill a Place 
in the Liſt of Fame, and that for a laſting and 
very weighty Reaſon. That Preeminence of Glory, 


Siculus, following therein Apollodorus, affiens this fa- : 


tion. 


96—B 


* An, Mund. 2820. Ante Chriſt. 1184. Diodorus 1 


mous Epoche as the wery Compaſs by which Chronology 
ought to ſteer: Behind which, ſays he, our Eyes can't 
penetrate; nor can we determine any certain Calcula- 
+ Plutarch. ix Alex. Juſt. I. 7. c. 2. Liv. Vell. 
Pauſ. Suid. Herodotus contradicts this Opinion (1. 8. 
c. 139.) Solinus, (c. 15.) The old Hiftorians reckoned ® 
Perdiccas, the more modern Caranus, for the firſt King of Y 7 
Macedon. However it be, all agree in this; That this 
Monarchy began about the 22d Olympiad, be. 


The PREFACE. 5 


in which through ſo long a Succeſſion of Ages. they 
have been continued down to our Days, is not fo 
much the effect of a Blind Zeal for Antiquity, as 
the Roſpect Men naturally have for a Generous Va- 
lour, which protects the Weak inſtead of inſulting 
'em; and which is ſo far from committing Vio- 
lence, that it is always beſt pleaſed and employed in 


repreſſing it. 
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Greece, being paſt her Infancy, tried her united 
| Forces in this Siege; where her Achilles, Ajax, 

Neftor, and Ulyſſes forewarned Aſia, that one Day 
She would be taught to obey their Poſterity, All 
the World know the Cauſe of this famous War, 
cho' perhaps every one is not informed, that there 
was an hereditary Quarrel between the Families 


of Priam, and Agamemnon. Tantalus King of 


1 
<> AS 
3 
IY 
- 
Ts 
ns 
44 
. 
. 


Phrygia, Father of Pelops, and, by conſequence, 
Great Grandfather “ to Agamemnon and Menalaus, 
ſtole away Ganymede Brother to Ilus, who, being 
Priam's Grandfather, highly reſented an Injury 
that touch'd him ſo nearly. He drove Tantalus out 
of his Territories, and obliged him to fly for Re- 
fuge into Greece, where he laid the Foundation of 
the Pelopides, We may add, that Paris, Ilus his 
Great Grandſon, by way of Repriſal, ftole away 
Hellen from Menelaus, who was Great Grandſon 
to Tantalus: beſides, whatever the Greeks ſay, wha 
would fain have their Trojan Expedition conſidered 
as a Preludium of their former Victories over the 


1— eee 
_ 


= * Some ſay Great Great-Grandfather, and place 
7 Pliſthenes Betæueen Atreus and Agamemnon. Diod. I. 4. 
Jem. Alex, Strom. I. 1. 

B 3 Barbas 
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6 The PREFACE. 


Barbarians, we learn from Hiſtory, that the Tro- 


jans were originally of Greek Extraction; for not 


only Dardanus, their firſt King, was by Birth an 
Arcadian, * and their very Names, for the moſt 
part, ſuch as Priamus, Anchiſes, Hector, Andro- 
mache, and Aftyanax, were purely Greek ; but fur- 
thermore, it appears from Homer, that, as they 
worſhipp'd the ſame Divinities, ſo he has left room 
to conjecture, that they ſpoke one and the fame 
Language; otherwiſe it is hard to conceive how a 
Poet who uſed to be particular in the minuteſt Cir- 
cumſtances, and that with am Exactneſs imitated 
fince by no Man, ſhould deſcribe ſuch frequent 
Conferences, without ever employing an Interpre- 
ter between em. + Fourſcore Years after the De- 
ſtruction of this City, the Heraclides, Hercules's 
Deſcendants, returned, and recover'd the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Peloponneſus, from whence Euriſtheus, 


that implacable Enemy to Hercules and all his 
Race, had expelled them about an Age before. 


They had an unqueſtionable Right to the King- 
doms of Argos and Mycenæ. Amphytrion, Her- 


- eules's Father, and Grandſon to Perſeus, King of 


Argos and Mycene, having through Inadvertency 


flain Electryon his Uncle, and his Wife Alcmena's 


Father, was forc'd to fly to Thebes. Sthenelus im- 
mediately ſeized upon his fugitive Nephew's Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and tranſmitted em down to his Son Eu- 
ritheus; who, having no Children, appointed his 


— — 


— 


* Varro, and all the Greek Authors in Servius, 


En. 3. 


+ Diodor. Sic. Pref. 
maternal 
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The PREFACE 7 
maternal Uncle Atreus, * Pelop's Son, and Aga- 


memnon's Father, for his Heir. By this means the 


Crown paſs'd into the Family of the Pelopides, 
who impoſed their own Name on Peloponneſus, 
which before that was called Appia. Twice had 
the Heraclidæ fruitleſly attempted to re-eſtabliſh 
themſelves before the Trojan Expedition; but at 
laſt Fortune made em amends; they defeated: the 
Pelopides, viz. Tiſamenes and Penthilus, Oreſtes's 
Sons, together with the Neleides, or Deſcendants 
from Ne/ter, and divided the Kingdoms of M- 
cene, Argos, Meſſenia, and Lacedemen among 
themſelves. This fo extraordinary a Revolution 
changed almoſt the whole Face of Greece. Till 
then the Inhabitants of Peloponneſus were divided 


properly into Achaians and Ionians. The firſt were 


poſſeſs d of thoſe Parts, which the Heraclidæ con- 
ferr'd on the Dorians, and others that accompanied 
em in the War. The laſt inhabited that Part of 
Peloponneſus called ſince Achaia. Thoſe of the 
Achaians, who were deſcended from Ætolus , and 
were Chac'd out of Lacedemon, retired at firſt into 
Thrace under the Conduct of Penthilus; after 
whoſe Death, they went and eſtabliſh'd themſelves 


— 


* Pelops, Tantalus his Son, who reign d at Sipulus, 
a City of Phrygia: and who, according to Pindar (Olym- 
Piad.) con d not digeſt his mighty Fortune; yaTame-. au 
E vaCov 8 schumann. Thucyd. J. 1. Plut. in 
Theſ. Diod. Sic. I. 4. Strab. I. 8. Pauſan. I. 5. Apol- 
lod. 1. 2. Herod. I. 9. c. 26. Diod. Sic. lib. 4. 
Strab. lib. 9. Pauſan. 1. 2. & 4. Id, Arcad, 

T Son of Hellen, and Grand/on to Deucalion. Strab, 
I. 4. Pauſan. I. 8. : 
B 4 un 
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8 The PREFACE. 


in that Part of Aſia Minor which they call 


olis, * where they founded Smyrna, and eleven 
other Colonies: As for the Achaians of Mycene and 
Argos, ſeeing themſelves conſtrained F to abandon 


their own Country, they immediately ſeized on 


that of the Ionians, who at firſt fled for Refuge to 
Athens, from whence they retired ſome Years after, 
under the Command of Neleus and Androcles, both 
+ the Sons of Codrus, to poſſeſs themſelves of that 
Tract in Afa Minor, which from them was called 


Tonia. There they built Epheſus, Clazomene, Sa- 4 
mos, and ſeveral other Cities, Three hundred and 


twenty eight Years after the Return of the Hera- 
clide. || Iphitus King of Elis, and Lycurgus King 
of Lacedemon, reſtored the Olym _ Games, in- 
ſtituted by Hercules in Honour of Jupiter, which 


till then were of no ſettled Date, but celebrated 


only upon ſome extraordinary Occaſions. Theſe 
two Princes fix'd the Time of their Celebration for 


every fourth Year, to be near the City of Piſa, 
called otherwiſe Olympia. & Hence the Revolu- 
tion of every four Years, at the End of which 
theſe Games were exerciſed, was called an Olym- | 
piad. This Interval inſtituted, and confirmed by 


the Authority of Religion, was thought the readieſt, 


and ſafeſt Way to calculate their Time, tho? it 


— 


* Herod, 1. 1. c. 149. 

＋ Zy the ſame Heraclidæ. Pauſan. Achaic. 
+ Herod. I. 1. Pauſan. I. 7. 

Plutarch. i Lyc. Phlegon. Fragm. Pauſan. in Eliac. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 1. 

$ Steph. de urb. Strab. I. 8. 
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EZ does not appear that their Chronologers were pre- 
ſently acquainted with the Uſe of it. The firſt 


that practiſed it was Timæus, under Ptolomy Phila- 


delphus; till whoſe Time their publick Occurrences 
were dated from the Reign of the Athenian Ar- 
chons, and Kings of Sparta. , In Ptolomy Euer- 
getes or the Benefactor's Days, Eratoſthenes imita- 


ted Timeus; tho Polybius was the firſt of all the 


"2 Greet Hiſtorians, that are now remaining, who 


made uſe of this Computation. By the way we 
muſt obſerve, that this vulgar Ara of the Ohm- 
piads is of a freſher Date than Iphilus; it com- 
menced not till the firſt Year of the 28th Ohm. 
piad, at which time Chorebus gained the Prize in 
the Race. The Spirit of Religion, and Curioſity 
for Publick Shews, were not the only Motives that 


influenced the Inſtitution of theſe Games; Policy 


had her ſhare in the Contrivance. Twas thought 
convenient to Re- aſſemble from time to time, and 
Re- unite, if poſſible, by common Sacrifices, diffe- 
rent Commonalties, independent one ef the other, 
and for the moſt part ſeparated leſs by the Diſtance 
of their Habitations, than the Diverſity of their 
Intereſts. Upon the ſame Conſideration ſome other 


9 2 —— 
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* Diod. I. 5. Suid. i Tim. Poly. 

+ Dion. Hal. I. 1. Plin. I. 4. c. 5. Phleg. Trall. 
ibid. Syncellus. Varro mates the fit Olympiad the 
Boundary betaueen the Fabulous and Hiſtorical Times. 
Cenſorin. de die Natal. c. 21. Ann. Mund. 3228. Ante 
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10 The PREFACE. 

Games * were aſterwards inſtituted ; ſuch as the 
Pythian, celebrated likewiſe every fourth Year in 
honour of Apollo near the City of Delphos, in which 
the Amphyctyons, Men choſen out of the prime Ci- 
ties of all Greece, with Power to appoint whatſo- 
ever was thought convenient for the publick Peace 
and Reputation, preſided, From theſe fort of 
Sports, in which Envy or Malice had no ſhare, 
fprung up a Noble and Generous Emulation : Every 
one contended paſſionately for the Prize, and the 
Vanquiſh'd were the readieſt to crown the Victor, 
and to congratulate his good Fortune. A free Peo- 
ple, like them, thought with good reaſon they 
cou'd not in time of Peace addict themſelves to 
Exerciſes more Honourable or Uſeful ; for, beſides 


that by this means they made their Limbs ſtrong, - 


active, and ſupple, they moreover accuſtomed their 
Thoughts to the Deſire of Conqueſt; *twas a kind 


of School or Military Apprenticeſhip, in which 
their Courage found a conſtant Employment; nor 


were they ſuffered, through Eaſe, to let that Pro- 
ſeſſion decline, in which lay the Security of all the 


reſt. Their Minds therefore muſt be quickened 


with Good and Glorious Proſpects, when in this 
Image of War they arrived at a pitch of Glory, 


app: roaching, in ſome reſpects, to that of a Con- 5 
queror's. It muſt therefore be for want of rightly 


weighing the Advantage of ſuch- like Exerciſes, or 


from an ill Cuſtom of judging all things by the 5 


_ 


* In the 28th Olymp. according to Pauſan. (Phocic.) 
Euſebius's Chr on, P auſan. ibid, Strab, 1. 8. 


followed therein by Scaliger; but in the 29th according to 5 | 
Standard 
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: Standard of our own Manners, that we cannot 
eaſily comprehend why an Excellence ſo little in 


uſe among us ſhould be attended with extraordinary 


* Applauſe and magnificent Rewards; in which we 
are the more inexcuſable, becauſe the Remem- 


brance of our own Juſts and Tournaments, which 


Z held a middle place between a Diverſion and a 


Combat, is not ſo entirely loft as not to paint out 
to us an Image of the Ancient Games of Greece. 
Whilſt they were thus exerciſing their Bodies, at 
the ſame time were they cultivating their Minds. 
Poeſie had her Heroes too *, who took care to 
give Immortality to the reſt, and conſecrate their 
Labours to the Honour of their Country. Nay, 
not content to transform their Champions into 


Demi-gods, they attempted, in Imitation of the 
| Phenicians and Agyptians, to lay claim, as I may 


ſay, to the Gods themſelves, and make Greece, 
either the Place of their Birth, or, at leaſt, the 
Theatre of their moſt famous Exploits. The Tran» 
quillity, in which ſhe then lived, met with no In- 
terruption, but from the long War of the Lacede- 
monians with Meſſene. The Meſſenians at laſt, 
driven out of their Country, Tranſplanted them- 
ſelves into Sicilhj, and made themſelves Maſters of 
Zancle, which from her new Inhabitants was called 
Meſſina, The Nnmber of the Grecians in the 
mean time increaſed to that degree, that they were 
forced to ſeek out for new Habitations in foreign 


—— — 


— 


* Homer aa cotemporary with Lycurgus, who was 
the firſt that publiſp'd his Poems, Cic. Tuſc. I. LO Strab. 
I. 10. Plut. ix Lycurg. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 1. 


Parts: 
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Parts: * They had their Colonies every where; at 3 


Chalcedon, Byzantium, Syracuſe, Marſeilles, An- 
tibes, Agde, &c. but more eſpecially in Iiah, at 
Tarentum, Brunduſium, Naples, Rhegium, Croto- 
na, Sybaris, and other Places in ſo great a number, 


that all the Tract of Land, that extends from the 


farthermoſt part of Calabria up to Campania, 
went by the Name of Magna Græcia. The Ge- 


nius of this People, accuſtomed by their Poets to 


Truths mixt with Fables, had not preſently the 
Taſte of right Reaſon; the Power ſhe at length 
gain'd over em was owing to Philoſophy. Seven 
Philoſophers + who were deſervedly ſirnamed the 
Seven Wiſe Men, ſpread their Doctrines through 
Greece, and ſowed a Moral in her that grew fruit- 
ful in an Inftant, and in a ſmall Corner of the 
World produced an extraordinary Plenty, ſufficient 


to furniſh the reſt of it. 


The third Age of the Grecians, very ſhort, but 
withal very active, contained not above an hun- 
dred fifty and eight Years, from the Battle of Ma- 


* Solin. Strab. I. 12. Dion. Halic. I. 2. Strab. I. 6. 
Feſt. Pomp. Senec. Conſol. ad Helvid. 8 

+ Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myſo, 
and Chilon. Plat. in Protag. Some reckon Periander 


among em inſtead of Myſo. Diog. Laert. in Myſ. Every 


one of em, except Thales, commanded in their own 
Country. Cicer. Orat. Il. 3. They conſecrated the firft 
Fruits of their Wiſdom in the Temple of Apollo at Del- 


phos; where the Inſcription of two of their Sentences 


was to be ſeen, viz. Know thy ſelf. And, Too much 
of one thing is good for nothing. Clem. Alex. Strom. 


I. 1. 
4 ratbon 
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ratbon to the Death of Alexander: Never in fo 
= ſhort a Space was there ſeen ſuch a Number of 
2 Philoſophers, Orators, and great Captains flouriſh- 
_ ing together; never was an Age crowded with fo 
many extraordinary Occurrences, immediately ſuc- 
ceeding each other. Darius Hiftaſpis, and after 
him his Son Xerxes, came pouring into Greece 
= with moſt formidable Forces; but She, uncon- 
= cern'd at their Numbers, march'd reſolutely out to 
meet the Enemy. One might then fay, Virtue 
was going to give Laws to Effeminacy, the Soul 
to the Body, and. Reaſon to Inftint. Her Succeſs 
was anſwerable to her Reſolution. The Per/ians 
were taught at Marathon, Salamine, and Platea, 
how much a diſciplined Valour is ſuperior to an 
e inconſiderate Fury. One while would a. Handful 
t of Grecians rout Armies, that for their Number 
might be ſaid to overflow the Earth, and whoſe 

t Darts darkened the very Sun“: another while 
wou'd they beat and diſperſe Fleets that cover'd 
the Ocean, and threatned to bind the Waves and 
Winds in Shackles f. Nay more, three hundred 
IE Lacedemonians, being animated by their King's 
Example, dared boldly face a certain Death at the 
Streights of Thermopyle, ſell their Lives at a high 

rate, and die ſatisfied with having left behind em 


1 
r 
7. 
1 
f 


— 


* Leonidas, to whom this Obſervation was made, 
anſwer'd, So much the better, we ſhall then fight in 
the Shade, 

+ Grawvem illum & Mari & terre Xerxem non 
| bominibus tantum terribilem ſed Neptuno quogue com- 
Pedes, & Calo tenebras minitantem. Val. Max. I. 3. C. 2. 
13 ; the 


? 
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the Example of an Intrepidity never known be- 
fore. When Per/ia, ſo often vanquiſhed by the 
Grecians, deſpaired of ſubduing them, her laſt ſhift 
was to divide em; to which their Proſperity open- 
ed her a means. Their Security diſſolv'd that 
Union their Fears had form'd *, Spirits naturally 
quick, and too licentious, blown up with their fre- 
quent Victories, could not contain themſelves, or 
govern their good Fortune; they abandoned them- 

ſelves to Jealouſies, and to Ambition, The 
Strongeſt were for governing the whole, and the 
Weak were for no Government at all; infomuch 
that, while they were endeavouring to ſhun the 
Misfortune of Subjection, they fell into that of too 
much Freedom, or rather of an unbounded Li- 
centiouſneſs. Theſe Diviſions, that ended at laſt 
in a general Slavery, were on foot in Demo/thenes's 
Days. We ought to be acquainted with all the 
Particulars of theſe Diviſions, if we would rightly 
' underſtand Demoſthenes's Orations, eſpecially his 
Philippicks ; and the Account of theſe Particulars 
require an Inſight into the Cuſtoms, Forces, and | 
Intereſts of the three principal Republicks of | 
Greece ; I mean Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. For, | 
as for Corinth, tho' to be reſpected for the Num- 
ber of her Inhabitants, her Commerce, Riches, | 
and, above all, for the Advantage of her Situation, 


which made her Miſtreſs of the Ægean and Tonian | | 


Seas, yet was ſhe never predominant, but among 
the Republicks of the ſecond Rank. Not but that ä 
ſhe might have riſen higher, had ſhe been ſeconded 
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by her Colonies. But the Corcyreans, who were 
deſcended from her, and whoſe Fleet, joined with 
hers, might have made her Empreſs at Sea, ex- 
cluſive of Athens herſelf, took up Arms againſt 
their Metropolis ; which gave a Beginning to the 
Pelaponneſian War. In the mean time, Syracuſe, 


another of her Colonies, and which was ftrong 
enough, both by Sea and Land, to be a Match for 
2 Carthage, never found herſelf. in a condition to 
contribute to the Glory or Advancement of her 
firſt Founders. Sometimes aſſaulted by Forces from 
E | abroad, and ſometimes oppreſt by T yrants at home, 


4 ſhe was ſo far from ſending Succour to the Corin- 


thians, that ſhe was forc'd more than once to de- 


; | mand Aﬀiſtance from them. They faved her from 


falling into the Hands of the Athenians, and at laſt 
ſent her the famous Timolean, who releaſed her 
from the Tyranny of Dionyſius the younger. I be- 
gin then with Lacedemon. | 

* Lacedemon, famous for her ancient Kings, 


3 had acquired a new Splendor under the Reign of 


Lycurgus, f a Man born to govern and inſtru 
others; a good King, and at leaſt as good a Legil- 


I lator. This Man undertook a Reformation of the 
date, and began with that of Manners, as the moſt 


2 


5 


= * Lacedemon, called originally Lelia, from Lelex her 
= Founder and firſt King, (A. M. 2570.) was afterwards 
== called ſometimes Lacedemon, and ſometimes Sparta, from 


Lacedemon Lelex his Succeſſor, and Sparta, Lacedemon's 


3 Daughter, Pauſan. 1. 3. M- An. Mund. 3 120. Ante 


Chriſt, 884. 


+ Plut. in Lycurg, 
| lkely 


Money. After Lyſander, who firſt introduc'd- the 
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likely to maintain the Order that was to be eſta- 
bliſhed. He executed his Deſigns, and after having 
drawn an Oath from his Subjects, that they would 
obſerve his Laws till his Return, he went into per- 
petual Baniſhment. He had before this, in order 
to make 'em the more authentick, made uſe of 
another Artifice, and perſuaded the People that they 
had been dictated to him by Apollo. Tis not to 
be imagined how a Pagan, who indeed was too in- 
dulgent to Adultery and Theft, which in ſome 
caſes he pardoned, ſhould in the reſt approach ſo 
near to Chriſtian Morality, as ſometimes to over- 
take it. There was no Splendor, no Magnificence | 
in Sparta *, To go differently clothed according 
to the different Seaſons of the Year, was look*d on ⁵ 
there as a criminal Effeminacy. Even the Sex, 
that is moſt curious in their Apparel, ſtudied there | 
only that of the Mind. They were poſleſs'd of | 
two inexhauſtible Treaſures, Modeſty and Fruga- 
lity : At which rate Sparta alone abounded as much 
or more in Wealth than all the reſt-of Greece to- 
gether. Before Lyſander's Days, not only Private 
Perſons, but the State itſelf made no account of | 


Uſe of it, the good Conſtitution of the State fo 
provided, that Private Men ftill preſerv'd them- 
ſelves a long time Proof againſt Avarice, and the 
Publick only was ſuffer'd to be rich, Wealth 
rolled in thither from all Parts, and there was it 


detainꝰd; for Luxury and Intemperance forc'd no- 
thing from thence into other Parts: Which made & 


——— 


: * Xenoph, Rep. Lacedem. pf 2 
4 
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; Plato fay © very properly, in alluſion to the Fable 
Hof the Sick Lion; One may diſcern a great many Faot- 


Print of any that comes out. Of all their Wealth, no- 
thing was eſteem'd more precious than their Time; 
that was regarded as a thing Sacred: And 'twas 


4 of it ſlip by unemployed : He, who without ſcruple 
could ſquander that away, was look'd on as the 
moſt diſſolute of Prodigals. The Citizens had all 
their Employments, which took up the Day, and 
= were agreeable to their Ages, and their Capacities, 
Inſtead of conſidering Labour as a baſe and ſervile 
2 Buſineſs, they embrac'd it as the Occupation of a 
Man ſincerely free. This love of it interdicted all 
Plays, even to Children. The Soldier was not 
ſuffer'd ſo much as to walk at his leiſure Hours *, 
They were good Husbands of their very Words, 


; to the moſt important Diſpatches : Becauſe nothing, 
I | ; fay 


Pn CIT 


4 1 Alis. 


— — 8 


= Soldiers, garriſon d in a conquer d Town, were reproved for 
ich a Licence, as a thing unworthy Lacedemonians, wha 
Wy owed all their Moments to Virtue. | 


= Mage; If we get into your Country, we will put all 
to Fire and Sword; they return d Anſwer, If. At much 
4, io ſay, We'll take care you ſhall newer come there. Ta 
veral of Philip's Propoſals they anſwered only, No. 
Aiotber time when Philip had writ to em à very haughty 
nenacing Letter, they only return d him for Anſever, * 
1 | | nyſius 


eps of the Money that goes into Sparta; but not the leaſt. 


I efteem'd a piece of Sacrilege, to let the leaſt Particle 


4 F requently a ſingle Syllable ferv'd for an Anſwer 


* Al. Var. Hiſt. I. 2. c. 5. tells us, That ſome Spartan 


+ Some of their Neighbours having ſent em a threatning 


Demet. Phaler. de Elec. J. 8. 


fay they, approached nearer to that Silence + highy | 


.& 1" „ 
3 
—— 


recommended to em by Lycurgus, upon this Prin. 


ciple; That few Laws tb d ſerve thoſe who mai: 


uſe of but few Words, This conciſe manner of | 
expreſſing themſelves detracted nothing from the | 
ſtrength of their Thoughts, but rather gave em a 
greater Energy; *twas an inſtructive Brevity : The 
more they left their Hearers to Underſtand, the 
more were they Underſtood. On the other hand, 
Temperance had baniſh'd the wantonneſs of the 1 
Table: Wine was ſeldom uſed among em, I and 
their uſual Food was Barley-bread ; a Wheaten-loa'M 
being reckoned among their dainty Diſhes. "The 
Diverſions of the Theatre were not priviledged; 
but on the contrary, a prevailing Reaſon had more il 
rigorouſly proſcribed em. They ſuffer d no Tra- 
gedies or Comedies to be Acted, left they ſhould il 
accuſtom their Eyes to behold the Repreſentation of 
what was condemned by their Law, or their Ear 
to be polluted with the Apology of guilty Paſſions. 
This Auſterity, to which Nature is ſo averſe, how-# 
ever, by degrees became habitual. This Penne 
what by the force of Education, and influence of 
Cuſtom, conceived as great an Averſion to Sloth 
and Voluptuouſneſs as we naturally have to Pai 
and Grief, They did not think it much to ſacri-Þ 
ice their Pleaſures to the Liberty of the Mind, 


8 


— 1 


— 


nyſius at Corinth: Meaning, . piom- : 
fius, heretofore as great a Tyrant as thyſelf, leads a 


5.3 


preſent a private Life, and teaches School at Corinth. 


$ Heraclid, de Polit. : 
5 which 
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which they enjoyed in a frugal, laborious Life ; but 

* $6 frugal, and fo laborious as made Alcibiades ſay, 
I do not wonder to ſee em ſo readily expoſe and pre- 

EB ipitate themſelves into Dangers, that ſeem not ſo-much 
Vo rob them of Life, as to make them a Preſent of Death, 
hey were all born with a love for Order and Diſ- 


ipline. The Law ruled with an equal Authority over 

the the Rich and the Poor, over the Magiſtrate and the 
and, private Perſon. Their Kings valued themſelves upon 
the 1 heir Subjection to it, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
and pnly in an exacter Obedience +. Ageſilaus aftoniſh'd 
-loal the Perſians with his Modeſty in a Conference, as 
The nuch as he had terrified them before with his Va- 


our in the Field. $ This King, truly Maſter of 
EDimſelf, rejected the moſt alluring Offers of For- 
une, and deaf to the Applauſe of Nations he had 
et at Liberty, inſenſible to the Tears they ſhed to 
Wetain him in the midſt of his Conqueſts, with 
which he had already made the Grand Monarch 
o Tremble, ſtopt in his full Career, and returned 
oome directly; and all this out of a Deference to 
he Ephori t, who had recalled him, So charm- 


e of : ng was Moderation in his Eyes, and appeared to 
= im more glorious than his Conqueſts: Or, to make 
ain 


e of his own Thoughts, ſo well was he perſuaded 
EKing was as much obliged to obey the e 


* Zlian. Var. Hiſt, lib. 14. c. 35. 

= tf Somebody asking Demaratus, What made bim H 
on Sparta, the Capital of his Realm ? he anſwer'd, 
hecauſe the Laws are more Abſolute there than the King. 
ET olyb. J. 3. c. 6. 

F Corn. Nep. & Plut. in Ape/ilao. 

= Ku; Magiſtrates of Lacedemon. e 
nich 5 to 


2 
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to command the People. Princes nouriſh'd like theſe ni 
in Maxims fo juſt, ſo pure, and, as it were, here - 
ditary, made uſe of their Power with ſo much 
gentleneſs, that it ſcarce was felt: They governed 
like Fathers rather than Maſters. * Lycurgus knew 
very well, that a right Underſtanding between the 
People and the Sovereign is the ſureſt Foundation 
of their reciprocal Felicity; for the maintaining of 
which Underſtanding, he eſtabliſh'd the Ephori, or 
Inquiſitors F; whoſe Duty it was to enquire into 
the Conduct of the Kings, as well as that of the 
People, and to hold the Balance ſo equal between 
*em both, as that the Royal Authority ſhould never 
degenerate into Fierceneſs and Tyranny, nor Po- 
pular Liberty ſtart out into Licentiouſneſs and Re- 
bellion. This Medium betwixt an exceflive Sub- 
jection, and an exceſſive Freedom, preſerved Sparta 
from thoſe domeſtick Diſſentions that harrafs'd her 
Neighbours. The Ephori in all preſſing Conjunc- 
tures brought the People to agree to what had been 
before reſolv'd upon. Theſe Reſolutions, fo una- 


I _—— 


rn — 
* 1 


| ®- Lycurgus made anſwer to a Man who was highly BY acct 
commending Democracy, Go ſet it up firſt in your own | him 
Houle: Intimating to bim, That then there muſt be a: Gre 

many Maſters in his Family as there auere Serwants. out 

+ Herod. 1. 1. c. 65. On the other fide Plut. (in Lycurg) T Th 
pretends, that Theopompus, in order to curb the Citizens, n. 
ewho begun to grow too imperious, inſtituted the Ephori, 
about 130 Years after Lycurgus; and when his Wift 
reproach'd him for leaving to his Children the Royal Au- 
thority more infirm than he receiv'd it; J ſhall leave it, 
aid he, more laſting, and by W gence more ſolid. 

7 nimouſ} 
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nimouſly concerted, were executed in due time; 


4 and every one concurred in the Execution as chear- 
fully as if he himſelf had been the Propoſer of em. 
The Government therefore of Lacedemon was not 
. purely Monarchical ; the Grandees had a conſide- 


rable Share in it; nor were the People excluded 
from it. All theſe Members of the Body Politick, 
caccording as they conſpired to the general good, 
bound their own in it: So that in ſpite of that reſt- 


eſneſs and inconſtancy of Mankind, which is daily 


eaping after Change, never to be cur'd of its diſtaſte 


% Uniformity, Lacedemon preſerved herſelf in an 
entire conformity to her own Laws, for the ſpace 
of more than 700 Years. Beſide this, Merit ap- 
WE pear'd in every Sex, and every Age. Youth had 
no need to wait for the Leſſons of Experience, 
W which were ſupply'd by Inſtitution and Example; 
whereby Women became capable of the moſt Ele- 

vated Virtues. The love of their Country filenc'd 
Tall Maternal Softneſs, and made the Mother, when 
W acquainted with the death of her Son, ſlain in the 
Service of the Publick, repair and viſit the Corps 
upon the place of Battle, and regulate her Grief 
according as the Wounds, with which ſhe ſaw 


him covered, were ſhameful, or honourable. This 


Greatneſs of Mind, fo univerſally profeſs*d dee 
out Lacedemon, made em very conſiderable *. 
The Reputation of ſo extraordinary a Merit pre- 
vail'd with the Kings of Egypt and Phenicia, ſtruck 
& with Eſteem and Admiration for em, to become 


— 
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in ſome reſpect Homagers to 'em, and to teſtify 
their Submiſſion in moſt Solemn Embaſlies. The 
Grecians themſelves were more nearly touch' 
with it, and poſſeſs'd with a juſt Reverence for 
**m. + By theſe Means Sparta for a long time ex- 
ercis'd that Empire over em, whichVirtue had given 
*em, Every one was perſuaded that to attend her 
was to follow Juſtice and Reaſon, to purſue their 


own Intereſt, Honour, and Reputation. 'T'yranny i 
met in Lacedemon with moſt terrible and implaca- JW: 
ble Enemies; Liberty, faithful and indefatigable MW 


ids fn 


Protectors. This Zeal was not pent up within the 


Confines of Greece, The Afiatick Greeks, ſecing i 


themſelves upon the point of being ſwallow'd up by 


Cyrus, turn'd their Eyes to Sparta, and conjur'd BW 
her not to ſuffer any Grecians to become a prey 
to Barbarians. Sparta gave their Ambaſſadors a 
favourable Reception. || "Theſe reſolute Republicans 


had the Courage to declare by an Herald at Arn: 


to this Conqueror, who came to ſubdue 4a, that WW 
they would never ſuffer him to touch any of the 


Grecian Colonies: That nothing that bore the Name 


of Greek was born for Servitude; and that if his 
| Deſign was to ſubdue em, they could readily paſs i 
the Seas to vindicate their Liberty. Thus was Sparta, . 
- whilſt ſhe commanded only by her Virtues, reve- | 
renc'd as the Mother of the Nations; Protectreſs bl 
of the Common Cauſe, and Supreme Judge of all 


Differences. She neither receiv'd nor exacted any 
other Tribute than that of Eſteem, of Love, Truſt, 


— 


+ Herod, J. ” 
YM J. i. 
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Band Admiration. Her Conſtitution however was 
not without Faults. + Her Government ſavour'd 
of the Humour of her Inhabitants, who extended 
| the ſame harſh Severity to their Allies, which they 
us'd towards one another. Beſides that there was 


2 a } K * 


Wrote to Arms, and whoſe Conſtitution required 
ontinual Wars for the Preſervation of it. This, 
y degrees, made her Government diſtaſtful, and 
avour'd the Ambition of the Athenians, her Rivals: 
Who, though a more Ancient State, had for 
Wnany Years, either through the Weakneſs of their 
Forces, or rather the Diſorders of their Diviſions, 
ö ed without any Thoughts of Command ; but 


A „ Lan ? nn — 
e „ 
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ot of the Collar, but did as much for the reſt of 
Preece. 

. Athens, from "wa Birth, was Governed by 
WK ings, but who then had little more than the Name. 
WW] Their Power, for the moſt part reſtrained to the 
Command of her Armies, 3 into nag in 
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+ Plat. e I. 8. & de beg. L „ L 7. 
14. Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 
De Athenians, by Nature more ſoft and delicate, 
5 9 were 100 much in love with an effeminate Life, Diogenes 
| Bp turning from Sparta to Athens, /aid, He was come out 
of the Apartment of Men into that of Women. So 
bat in Greece they had their ſeparate Apartments. 
= $5 This City was at firſt cal'd Cecropia from Cecrops, 
er firft King; after that She was call'd Athens, hawing 
Ween conſecrated to Minerva, called in Greek, Athene. 
|| Thucid. J. 1. Plut. in Thel. 


| times 


no Peace nor Truce obſerv'd in a Commonwealth 


who now were not content to draw their own Necks 
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| Dein Theſeus to Codrus f. This laſt, in the Wali 
with the Heraclide, ſacrificed himſelf for the good 


and Eagerneſs, as the moſt Cowardly fly from it |. 1 


incommoded by it, and declared they would hav 


Clouds. 
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times of Peace. Every one lived Maſter of his own | 
Family, in an abſolute Independance. pending At! 
and that till Theſeus's Days, the Burroughs of 4. 
rica had each their Magiſtrate, who, with the Chil 
of the Place, regulated all Differences and Diſ pute, 
without any Appeal to their * Kings ; whoſe Num- 4 
ber, according to common Computation, was ſeven 
teen; ten from Cecrops down to T heſeus, and ſevaſ 


of his Subjects: For the Oracle having anſwer's 
that the Army which loſt its General ſhould remain 2 | 
Victorious, he ſought Death with as much Cari : 3 


His two Sons, Meden and Nileus, diſputed Wo 
Succeſſion. 


+ Hereupon the Athenians took an Occaſion toil 
aboliſh the Royalty, tho? they had been no waſf 


no King but & Jupiter; at which time the 70 
grown weary of the Theocracy, that is, the Benefiſ 


of having the only true God for their King, ſubM . | 8 
mitted themſelves to the Command of a Man. Pl. ; 16 
arch obſerves, that Homer, when he muſtered u Eu 

| = | © 


— 


* They reign'd 487 Years, | 

+ Cecrops Contemporary with Moſes, and c 
evith Saul. 3 
2 Pauſ. J. 7. 3 : 

$ Ariſtoph. Bis Scholiaft, in the C — of l 3 
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i their Ships, 2 thoſe of the ay only. by 
the Name of People, which proves not, as that 
IS Hiſtorian pretends; that Theſeus had diveſted him- 
ſelf of the Sovereignty, but that the Athenians had 
Neuen then, an Inclination to Democracy, and that the 
Principal Authority was already placed in the Hands 
of the People. In the Room of their Kings they 
J conſtituted perpetual Governors, called by them F_ 
1 Arcbontes. Medon; Codrus's Son, was the firſt who 
executed this Charge, which: was continued to his 
Veſcendants for many Years . after. This Office 
u bor Life appeared to the Athenians. too near a Re- 
emblance of the Royalty, the very Shadow of which 
is they were reſolved. to deſtroy. . Wherefore, from a 
rerpetual, they reduced it at firſt to a Decennial, 
Wt and after that to an Annual Adminiſtration *; 
chat they might more frequently recall the Autho- 
Writy, they had Heyer without Regret conferred upon 
che Magiſtrate. A Power, ſo limited as this was, 


u und itſelf too weak to bel ſuch captious, un- 
„„ * 
bb $ There avere thirteen of theſe perpetual Archons in 
316 ears from Medon to Alcmeon, Vell. Paterc. J. 1. 
u Euſeb. Chron. 


+ Of theſe were ten; the 2. auas called Charobs, 
be laſt, Eryx. Dion. Hal. J. 1. apyauwnoytas. 

* Creon, the firſt of theſe annual Magiſtrates, ava, 
Feed the ſecond or third Year of the 24th Ohmp. 
Pionyſ. Halicar. Antiq. Rom. J. 1. Euſeb. Chron. & 
] Pauſan. cannot agree upon this Point. Poll. J. 8. H 
Pigon. I. 4. de Rep. Athen. Cicer. J. 1. de ſinibus, render 
3 3 Ward Archon by that. of Prætor. Plin, J. 3 3. c. 7. 
| — FI, Magiſtratus. | 


C ſettled 
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ſettled Tempers. Quarrels and Factions ſprung up f 
every Day; they could come to no Agreement, 
either as ts Religion or the Adminiſtration: Every I 
Thing alarm'd the Ignorant, and arm'd the Fu- 
rious. By this Means Arbens continued a long time al 
at a Stand, happy in this only, that ſhe ſtoed not- h 
withſtanding thoſe long and frequent Diſſentions | 
with which ſhe-was-ſhaken. + At length her Calz- 
mities made her wiſe; She found by degrees, that 
true Liberty conſiſts in a Dependance on Fuſtice, 
and Reaſon, and that this Dependance or du 5 
was not to be eſtabliſhꝰd but melee apy of 
a Legiſlator. To this purpoſe, ſſie pitehid upon 
Draco, a Marr of approved Virtues and Abilities, 


t It doth not appear that Greece had any written 4 en 
Laws before & Bis time. Mis were Publiſf'd, by ll '© 
whoſe extreme Rigour (therein preparing tie way = 
for the Doctrine of the Stoicks) the ſſigliteſt Faults go 
met with à capital Puniffihment equal to the” moſt 8 | 
enormous Tranſpreſſons *. Theſe Laws of Dyaz, in 
Demades, met with the fate of all violent Things; y 
57 — Clem. Alex, Strom. /, 1. Eaſe Chron, 8 5 
8 2 
+ Aul. Gel. J. 11. c. 18. Civic 
5 3 Cont. Ap. Suid. Joblie 


1 Jalme 

g with Death, which was the greateſ Puri men. 

could be inſlicted on the higheſt Crimes, He made anſwer, 

Becauſe thoſe Faults appear'd to him worthy of Death, 
and for the Expiation of the higheſt —_ he could 

envent no greater Puniſhment, Flur. ibid, 


for 
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por in a ſhort time the difuſe of em cauſed their 
Abrogation. The fear of relapſing into their firſt 
Disorders made em have Recourſe to freſh Pre- 
cautions; they were willing to ſlacken, but not 
abſolutely quit the Reins, In order therefore to 
find out ſuch Mediums, as were able to recompence 
the Law for whatever they took from its they 
i caſt their Eyes on one of the moſt virtuous arid 
viſeſt Men of his Age, I mean Solon, whoſe ex- 
traordinary Qualities, eſpecially his great Meek- 
neſs, had acquired him an univerſal Love, and 
Veneration. + He was authorized by a General 
Voice, to regulate, as he thought fit, their Aſſem - 
blies, Aſſeſſments, Decrees, Tribunals, and what- 
ever elſe appeared to him the moſt proper and con - 
enient, for the better modelling of the State. Solms 
Y profound Judgment had quickly found a Cure for 
= this Complication of Diſtempers, if the! Weakneſs 
of thoſe he had to do withal would have permitted 
him to make uſe of ſuitable Remedies. When 
Lone ask'd him, if he had preſcrib'd good Laws to 
the Athenians ; Yes, ſays he, as good as they are 
capable of receiving. Equality is the Soul of all 
publick Bodies. HE was afraid to propoſe that of 

_ Riches, (by which means Attica, as well as Laco- 
nia, would have reſembled a pablick Inheritance 
divided among ſeveral Brethren,) for fear of diſ- 
Jobliging the wealthier Sort: However, he delivered 
almoſt all his Citizens out of Bondage, whoz 


. 

— CER an. 
# Taveity fir Tr. er, Phat. ibid.  - 

| F The 22 45th Olyaip. Flut. Sd. 
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through their exceflive Debts and accumulated Ar. 
rears, were forced to ſell themſelves to the higheſt | 
Bidder. By an expreſs Law he releas'd all the 
Debtors, and at the ſame time, to make ſome a- 
mendcò to the Rich, he aſſigned to em, excluſive 
of the People, all publick Offices, Honours, and 


Employments ; though at the ſame he took care to 
allay their Power; and that he might keep the 
People in good Heart, he continued to them the 
right of Deciſion. This Method referr'd indeed to {| | 
the Council of 400 * the care of inquiring into, {| « 
and propoſing what was thought of uſe to the com- 1 
mon Intereſt; but then their Conſultations were | 
to be 'Ratify'd by the People's Voice, who did not « 
always go on the righteſt ſide. For this Reaſon, t 
Anacharfis, drawn from the Extremity of Scythia, | t 
by the Reputation of the Grecian Sages, ſaid tox 
Solon one Day, I admire to ſee your wiſe Men 4%, © 
figned to the Deliberation on your publick Affairs, biin 
the Honour of the Decifion is reſerved for Fools, As 
for the Court of the Areopagus, f erected in Cecrops's BY © 
neee, Days, 7 
e ä 
rr N FLIP nc : l * | - 5 
* Of which there auere 100 in every Court, Ari. # 
Polit. I. 2. c. all. Plut. ibid. ek Vx 
+ Euſeb. Chron. Demoſthenes in his Orat. Con. Ari Y 


ſtocrat. /ays, be had no char Infight into the Original f © 
the Areopagus, and ſaith, The Erectors of this Tribunal, *" 
whether Gods or Heroes. They are as little agreed uf Ml 
en the Etymology of the Name; ſome pretend, that th T1 
Areopagus, that is to ſay, Mars's Hill, was fo call 7 
becauſe the Court was. kept upon the top of that Hill, ani 
that there they condemned Mars himſelf for an — Vr 
| | 1 
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Days, and of a renowned Integrity, of which both 
Gods and Men, Mars and Neptune, Oreftes and 
Cephalus, are famous Proofs; Though this Auguſt 
Tribunal, compoſed of Nine of the Archons, dif- 
charged from that Office, had a more extenſive 
Juriſdiction than heretofore, and took Cogniſance 
of more Matters than what were merely Criminal, 
yet their Duty properly was to examine into, and 
prepare the Matters of State. Solon, who knew 
better than any other the Inconveniences that at- 
tended a Democracy, cautiouſly withheld himſelf 
from removing em. After having diligently exa- 
= mined into the Genius of his Citizens, he con- 
cluded it in vain to attempt the depriving the Mul- 
titude of the Sovereignty, who, if they quitted their 
hold for a Moment, would inſtantly retake it by 
main Force. This ingenious Lawgiver did more- 
over reſtore the love of Labour and Husbandry, 
made way for Commerce, put the Athenians into a 


| 
iq 
li 
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The Author of the Etymologies, becauſe the Amazons, 
Mars's Daughters, encamp d there. Eſchilus, (Eume- 
nides v. 690.) Becauſe the Amazons, poſted upon that 
Hill, facrificed a great Number of Vidtims to Mars. Yi. 
Poet ſeems to be ignorant of, or not to credit what Pau- 
ſanias I. 1. Libanius (Ora? 22. & 23.) Servius (in 
Virg. Georg. I. 1. v. 18.) relate of the Proceſs of Mars 
and Neptune; he reckons that the firſt Decree of the 
Areopagus wa, pronounced again Oreſtes, after the 
Trojan War. But Apollodorus goes up higher (I. 3.) 
and is of Opinion, that that illuſtrious Senatt condemned 
$ Cephalus 20 @ perpetual Baniſhment, for that be had un- 
= fortunately kill'd his Wife with an Arrow. © 


C 3 Con- 


the Pedians favoured Oligarchy ; the Diacrians, or Hy- 
peracrians, Democracy; hig the Paralians, awver/e » BY 


by the Firft and Third Piliftratus found himelf wialeny 


nothing mars ta fear. When the Tyrant bad prevailu, 
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Condition of enriching themſelves, and found out 
a means inſenſibly to tame, with the Rules of | 
Juſtice, Order, and Diſcipline, a People bred up 
in Liberty, and perſuaded that Force and Violence 
were the only Preſervatives - againſt Oppreflion, | 
Athens, thus Reformed, was now in a fair way of | 
growing Great and Illuſtrious, had not a Tyrant 
interpoſed, and reapt all the Fruit of the Reformer's | 
Travels. Piſiſtratus, in ſpite of the horrible Aver. 
fion the Athenians had conceived for the Royalty, © 
and the Traverſes of two puiſſant Factions *, in 
ſpite of the bitter Remonſtrances and repeated Ef- 
forts of Solon to prevent it, who, tho a Relation 
of the Uſurper's , omitted nothing in the Infir 
mities of old Age, that could help to preſerve the 
Liberty of his Country, prevailed ſo far at laſt, a 
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* There avere at that time three Factions in Athens; 3 | 


Democracy, and Oligarchy, food wp far a farm of Gr : 
wvernment that fbould be a Medium to the ether tau. 


oppoſed ; for which Reaſon, he placed bimſelf at the Head : 
gf the Second. Herod, 1. 1. c. $9- | : - 

+ On his Mather's fide. Plat. in Solon. Fen Piſifire- BY 
tus entf to kenn of Salon, What made bim thwart bin 
at that rate? My Age, reph d Solon, hawing no £ 


Solon retired, ſaving; I retire at leaſt with the Satis 1 
8 Andy Wea wiſe enough to foreſce thi 
Tempeſt; and couragious enough to foretel it. Piſifir BY 
tus began his Reiga the fearth Yeax of the 5445 Olympiad ih 
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to be declared King: However, he was twice de- 
throned, and ſoon got himſelf to be reſtored. 
He gained the Crown by his Artifices, and main- 

nined it by his Moderation. He diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf by an exact Submiſſion to the Laws; and the 
Gentleneſs of his Reign was ſuch as might put that 
of lawful Sovereigns to the bluſh. Upon this Ac- 
Count has he been worthily oppoſed to other Ty- 
rants. Cicero, uncertain how Cæſar would make 
uſe of his Good-fortune after the Battle at Phar- 
alia, writ thus to his beloved Atticus: We are as 
Det uncertain whether the Fate of Rome will have 
it, that we groan under a Phalaris, or enjoy our 
ES ſelves under @ Piſiſtratus f. This laſt bequeath'd 
che Sovereignty he had uſurp'd to his Children, 
which they peaceably enjoy'd for a long time. One 
may ſay, they had the Art of ſuppreſſing that in- 
nate and earneſt Deſire the Athenians had for 
Liberty. However, rouſed at laſt by the Import- 
tunities and Succours they receiv'd from Sparta, 
they threw off the Yoke, and reſolved to ſuffer 
we laſt Extremities, rather than open their Gates 
to the Tyrant Hyppias, who was returning ſup- 
2 ported with all the Forces of the King of Perſſa F, 
4% much about the time the Targuins, baniſh'd Rome, 
endeavoured to be reſtored by the means of Por- 
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_ ® Ariftot. Pol. I. 5. c. 12. he. 

1 ſ[nzcertum eft Phalarimne, an Piſiſtratum fit imita- 
turus. Epiſt. ad Att. I. 7. 
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ſena, King of Hetruria, The Athenians were no! 
way mov'd by the Perſian, or his Menaces : At 
firſt they had recourſe to Treaties ; but finding them 
ineffectual, they adventur'd to paſs over into Aa, 
and fall upon that Monarch's Frontiers ||. He | 
quickly brought the War home to their own Doors 
by Datis his General. They, inſtead of waiting 
for the Enemy within their Walls, went out to 
meet him at Marathon, where they gain'd a Vic-- 
tory * over him, that had more of Truth in it 
than Probability. This unexpected Succeſs redou- | 
| bled their Vigour. In the mean time, they ven- 
tur'd not as yet to contend with Sparta for the 
Superiority, For though at the Battle of Salamine, 
ten Years after that at Marathon, the Ships equip'd 
by the Athenians, and built out of the Ruins of 4 
their Houſes, compoſed the greateſt part of the | 
Grecian Fleet, under the Conduct of Themi/tocles ; 
and on the contrary the Lacedemonians had fitted 
out but a ſmall Number of Ships; yet the Com- 
mand of the Fleet was conferr'd upon them. Nay, 
ſome time after this, at the Battle of Platea, where 
the Perſians were diſheartned too much to engage 
with the Greciazs ever after, tis well known, 
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| They burnt Sardis, Capital of Lydia. - 

* The Perſians had in the Field Iooooo Foot, ani 
10000 Horſe. The Athenians in all no more than 10000 
Men, commanded by Miltiades. Hippias fel] in the Batth; 7 
and his Sons, «who fled for Refuge to Xerxes his Court, 
avhom they perſuaded to revenge his Father's Diſgrace, mit i 
with no better Fortune. 35 # 
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ES Ari/tides, at the head of the Athenian Troops, re- 
ceived his Orders from Pauſanias King of Sparta. 
That Day, ſo glorious to Greece, became fatal to 
her; for it diffolv'd that Subordination Athens bore 
to Sparta, and raiſed eternal Jealouſies between 
the two States. Athens, fir'd with the Succeſs of 
theſe Battles, the chief Honour of which ſhe 
took to herſelf, ſtood upon Equality with Lace- 
demm, and carry'd her Pretenſions a great deal 
higher. She affected a Precedency; drew over 
to her ſide the greateſt Part of the Allies ; deba- 
ted, and decided whatever concern'd the General 
Welfare; aſſum'd to herſelf the Prerogative of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments; or rather ſet up for the 
Sovereign Umpire of Greece. 

Sparta was willing to reſign to *em the com- 
mand of the Sea: but they would be abſolute in 
all. They thought, ſince they had delivered Greece 

from the Oppreflion of the Barbarians, they had a 

3 Right to oppreſs her in their turn. They roughly 
treated the Grecian Cities ; of which they called 
themſelves the Protectors. If a Neighbour offend- 
ed them never ſo little, he ſoon felt all the weight 
of their Anger; whence grew that Proverb recited 
by Ariſtotle, an Athenian Neighbourhood . They 
rendred themſelves odious, not only to their Neigh- 
bours; but part of Thrace, and the Iſles of the 
Egean Sea, ſubject to their Laws, bore impatiently 
that Yoke, which grew every Day more inſup- 
portable. Thus did Athens manage herſelf for near 
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fifty Years after the Battel of Platea F All this 
while Sparta made but weak Attempts, and faintly 7 
endeavoured to humble, or repreſs her Rival; but 
at laſt, moved by the repeated Complaints of ſeve- E 
ral of the Cities againſt the Oppreſſion of the 4the- 
nians, ſhe began that famous Peloponneſian War, BY 


Sparta on one fide, i ſupported by. ſuch Allies, as 


Juſtice and the love of Liberty had brought to ber? 
Party; Athens on the other fide, followed by thoſe 
whom Fear detained in her Alliance; try'd their“ 
Fortunes for the ſpace of twenty-ſeven Years, with 
a Bravery that might have been more profitably 
employed elſewhere. Victory ſeem'd irreſolute in- 
the courſe of this long and bloody War, and to- 
hover between both Parties. The Athenians, al 
ways Maſters at Sea, repay d themſelves there 
what they loſt by Land. Every thing ſeemed to 
_ promiſe them an happy Concluſion. The Iflands |? 
of the Egean Sea regularly paid the Taxes they had |? 
charged em with; and they might have ſecured | 
themſelves an advantagious Peace, if, in the 21k 7 
Year of the War, when they had ſo many Ene- 
mies upon their hands, they had not * unſea- 
ſonably undertaken the Siege of Syracuſe , and 
that with ſo much heat, that ſion reproach'd * em 
for having poured all Athens into Sicily. This Ex- 
pedition drain'd them of Men and Money; the 
Event of which puniſhed the Raſhneſs of the Un- 
dertaking. Their whole Army was _ and their 
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Fleet either taken, or burnt; and the two Gene- 
rals +, together with the Flower of the Athenian 
Youth, (whoſe Loſs, in regard of the State, Pe- 
ricles compared to what the Year would ſuffer, if 
deprived of the Spring) were left at the Mercy of 

2 thoſe very People they had undertaken to ſubdue. 
© 3 The News of this Diſgrace was ſcarce known in 
[7 Greece before Athens ſaw herſelf almoſt totally 
FF abandon'd. Her Allies, who ferv'd her with an 
Ill- will, immediately joined with the Lacedems- 

23 nians.. Athens, in the mean time, notwithſtand- 
ing this terrible Shock and general Deſertion, which 

3 threatned her with an approaching, and her almoſt 

inevitable Ruin, ſtill held up her Head; till the 
Lacedemonians, ſupported by their Alliance with 

3 the Perſian, who opened his Treaſury, and re- 
inforc'd 'em with a numerous Fleet, prevail'd fo 
far at laſt, that, after having taken 180 of their 
2 Veſlels, and beſieged them in their City, they 

were forc'd to ſurrender at Diſcretion. Now, 
LMlaſters of the Fate of Athens, they ſummon'd 
, FF their Allies to confult with em, and determine 
what was to be done. The greateſt part (fo far 
had ſhe Joſt their Hearts, and incens'd them againſt 

ber) were for her utter Deſtruction. The The- 
Lans ſtrongly ſupported this Opinion“: But the 
Lacedemonians, more temperate than the reſt, pru- 
FF dently concluded, they could not with any Safety 
FF ruinone of the principal Bulwarks of Greece; nor, 
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without Ingratitude, exterminate a People, to! 
whom they ow'd their Safety and Glory. They“? 


thought it enough to oblige the Athenians to de- 


moliſh their Walls; to raze the Fortifications 
made by Themiſtocles at the famous Port of Pireus; 
never to arm above Twelve Veſſels, and to yield 
the Precedency to the Lacedemonians both by Sea 
and Land. Upon theſe Terms a Peace was granted! 


bl 


em. Thus fell the Athenian Empire , which be- 


gan ſome time after the Defeat of the Per/ians, F 
and continued Seventy Three Years, Greece by | 


this did but change her Maſters : 4 Sparta refum'd 


the Superiority, though her new Reign exceeded i 
not Thirty Years. It had held longer, if the La- 
cedemonians, according to their old Principles, 
could have been contented to ſuffer every Com- 
monalty to have liv'd under the Government of 
their own Laws. But, too fond of their own fort | 
of Government, they were reſolv'd to aboliſh De- 
- macracy every where $, and to inſtitute a Go- | 
vernment of Ten, who ſhould have the ſole Ma- 


nagement of Aﬀairs; and to appoint fuch as they 


knew firm to their Intereſt, and moſt averſe to a a 
Popular Government. By this means Sparta be- 

came more abſolute, and at the ſame time more 
odious. They, who were forc'd to ſubmit, mur- 
mur'd; and they, who were not, grew jealous of 
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+ Iſoc. i: Paneg. & Pantheon: Demoſth. 3. Phil. 
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ber. Nothing haſten'd her Fall more than Proſ- 
I perity, whch made her too much preſume upon 
her own Strength. She thought herſelf able to 
keep Greece in Subjection, and deſtroy the Perſan 
Empire at the ſame time; or, at leaſt, to con- 
fine it to narrower Bounds. Ageſilaus, who com- 
manded the Expedition, paſs' d into Afia ; and his 
3 firſt Exploit * gave him hopes of entire Succeſs : 
2 when the Perſian King t, whoſe numerous Armies 
could not put a ſtop to this Conqueror, found the 
Secret to ſend him back by more certain means. 
He brib'd Greece with his Treaſures, and by that 
means rais'd Enemies againſt Sparta, For the 
- FEGrecians readily hearken'd to his Propoſition, and 
EY were glad to fell, at a high rate, a Revolt, with 
which the Love of Liberty had already inſpir'd 
em. All with a general Conſent join'd in an In- 
ſurrection againſt the Lacedemonians; who were ſo 
far from being able to defend themſelves with the 
Forces they had at home, that they were oblig'd 
"Fimmediately to recal the King and his Arms. 
The Athenians, at the head of the Malecontents, 
"Freſolv'd to hazard all for the Liberty of Greece; 


and, without reflecting on the miferable Condi- 


Ition they were lately in, preſum'd to affront that 
powerful State that had reduc'd em to it. De- 
"Em/thenes extols that Fortunate Magnanimity more 
Ithan once; and infers from it f, That Philip 


— 


* Firf Year of the 96th Olymp. Corn. Nep. in 


3 Agefil. t Artaxerxes Mnemon. 


+ The firſt Philip. and firſt Olynth. 
| could 


could not ſtand againſt em whenever they ſhout Þ 1 


Overſight the Spartans had committed in provok- 


ble Inſtance is cited by Demoſthenes, whilſt he wa? 


tance of ſuch a Monarch will be. We all knau, 
. that, in the Wars between Athens and Sparta, th 
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attack him with the ſame Reſolution. The Ath. | 
mans knew ſo well how to manage the pc 
cture, and to make a right Uſe of the 


ing the Great King f; that, joining their Fleet tf :; 
the Perſians, they defeated the Lacedemonians, 1. ti 
built their Walls and Fortifications, and far 
themſelves in a condition of diſputing the Com- 
mand of the Sea with Sparta. So that as 5 f 
had, by the Aſſiſtance of the Perſian 8, 4 
ſubdued Athens, now Athens in her turn deliver 
herſelf from the Obedience of Sparta by the A. . 
ſiſtance likewiſe of the Perfan . This remar!ka. } I 


perfuading the Athenians to conclude an Alliance} 
inſtantly with the Perſian King: Greece (ſays be y 
is nat now to learn of what conſequence the A 


aa 
— 
S 


Republic infallibly prevaiPd that Pn how ub % 
make the King of Perſia her Friend f. The Ai. Fire 
niaus thought not fit to reap all the Benefit of the re 
Victory themſelves, and therefore laid not down 


— — 
— — 2 2 


t The King of Perſia vas called em — the Kim 
or the Great King. Xenoph. I. 5. de geſt. Gr. 1 
Darius Nothus ent his Naval Forces to Lyſander. 
Diod. I. 11. Corn. Nep. in Lyſand. & Conon. 2% 4½ 
Year of the 93d Olymp. 1 
Artaxerxes Mnemon made Conon bis Admiral it 
34 Year of the 96th Olymp. Corn. Nep. ia Con. 
+ 4n/awver to Philip's Letter. 
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their Arms, till by a folemn Treaty the Lacede- 
naonians were oblig'd to reſtore the Grecian Cities 
Ito their Liberty. For though the Lacedeminians 
J pretended in this Affair a Voluntary Generoſity, 
Jpyet it appear'd by the conſequence, that Fear on- 
iy oblig'd 'em to it; taking an opportunity ſome 
Time after to oppreſs Thebes, though expreſly com. 
prehended in the Treaty. This Infraction re- 
indled the Zeal of the Athenians: They anima- 
| Sed the reſt of Greece to unite with them againſt 
Sparta; fell upon her afreſh; beat her ſeveral 
"Himes by Sea and Land, at Corinth, Naxos, Cer- 
Ha, and Loucade 1. And notwithſtanding they 
ad no greater Intereſt in this War than the reſt, 
Jet were they at almoſt all the Charges of it, This 
I: what Demoſthenes would obferve, when he 
ae days §; I wonder People, who heretofore were fo 
Pberal of their Blood and their Treaſure for the ſake 
bf others, ſhould be at preſent ſparing of bath for 
iir wn, The Expence and Labour the Athe- 
u ians were at for the Liberty of Greece had the de- 
Fired Effect. Sparta was oblig'd to renew the 
be Treaty concluded ſome Years before, and all the 
n Precian Cities reſtor'd to an entire Independency. 
"One would think Greece now likely to enjoy a pro- 
2 und Tranquillity; but to her great Misfortune, 
| Se Equality of the two Powers, who had till then 
p much diſturb'd her, had ſcarcely fiviſh'd the 


1 t Xenoph. I. 6. de geſt. Gree. 
Hi Olynth. Xenoph. ibis. 
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Peace, when Thebes ſtarted up, and pretended ty F : 


the Command of all. | 1 

Thebes, * famous for her Greatneſs and Ant“ 
quity, was yet more illuſtrious by the Misfor-ſ 3 
tunes and Adventures of her Heroes. The Tn.“ 
gical End of Cadmus her Founder, and of OE4Þ* 


pus one of her Kings, who tranſmitted their I-! 
fortune down to their Poſterity; the Birth of Ba- 
chus and Hercules; and a Siege maintain*d befor? 
that of Troy; together with ſeveral other Eventz ri 
Hiſtorical or Fabulous, rank'd her among the mol he 
remarkable Cities. Notwithſtanding which, the 


Thebans, out of Stupidity +, rather than Mode 3 
ration, never aimed at the Pre-eminence ; but the 
had the Baſeneſs to betray Greece, and join with! ; 
the King of Perſia. An Action, for which the 
were the more decryed, becauſe not juſtified in tie 
Succeſs ; and that, contrary to their ExpeQations, Þ 
founded upon all the Rules of Probability, te 
Army of the Barbarians met with a Defeat! 
Mrs 6 | — Iren 
* A City in Bzotia, ſo called from Thebe, Dasgin The 
to Prometheus. Pauſan. in Bæot. Steph. de Urb. 5 
+ 4 Bæotian Head piace was a Proverb among . 
Pindar and Plutarch both Bæotians, but an Exception n 
the Proverb, confeſs the Stupidity of their Countryn: 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, adviſes the Poet to l 
care he does not make an Argive ſpeak like a Thebil! Þ 
The ſubtil Air of Athens, ( /aith Cicero, de fato) pu, 
duces ſubtil Wits, whilſt the groſs Air of Thebes form 


groſs Head-pieces, 7 1 
+ Herodot. J. 7, 8, 9. Xenoph. de geſt. G. odo 
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1 his Accident threw em into a great Confu- 
ſion. They were afraid, leſt the Athenians, their 
1 eighbours, whoſe Power increaſed every Day, 
under a pretence of puniſhing ſo baſe a Treachery, 
| : would attempt their Subjection. To prevent which, 
Fthey reſolved to enter into an Alliance with Spar- 


e, whom they had no need ſo much to fear, if it 
was only that they were farther off from 'em. 


r parta, on this occaſion, wav'd her uſual Seve- 
tf Frity : She choſe rather to forgive the Aſſociates of 
ot the Barbarians, than ſuffer the Enemies of Athens 
be to periſh. The Thebans, by way of Acknowledg- 
l. ment, ſtuck firm to the Intereſt of their Pro- 
e tectors; for, during the Peloponneſian War, the 
th" partans had no better, nor more hearty Allies. 
„ FT hebes, however, could not forbear ſhifting ſides, 
le as occaſion required. The Spartans, always averſe 
». to Popular Faction, would needs undertake to 
he! Wehange the Form of the Theban Government, 
Fand after having ſurpriz'd the Citadel , and. 
1 remov'd, or diſpers'd all who were able to reſiſt 
4 


Jem, they plac'd the Authority in the Hands of 
the principal Citizens, who, for the moſt part, 
 Wacted by their Directions. Pelopidas, at the head 
9 f Jof the Exiles, and ſome Succours he had receiv'd 


1 from Athens, entred ſecretly into the City by 
ne Night, about four Years after, cut off the Ty- 
1 5 — 1 

* 


m De third Year of the g9th Olympiad. 

| 1 + Bail: by Cadmus, commanded by Phzbidas. Di- 
% Todor. 1. 15. 1 Orat. Leuct. 18. 2. Iſoc. in DO 
Inegyr. Polyb. 1. 4. 
3 rants, 
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rants, drove out the Spartan Garriſon, and BM | 
Kor'd his Country to ber Liberty. Till tha 
Thebes, joined ſometimes with Sparta, and another WE 
while with Athens, held her Place only in the ( he 
cond Rank, without ever being ſuſpected of riſig 
one Day up to the firſt, 4 
But the Thebans, being naturally a hardy, r« (W#* 
buft People, and grown withal very experienci WM 
ince the Peloponneſian War, from which tim 
their Arms had been ſeldom, or never out of their 
Hands, and full of Ambition, which increas'd in WE 
proportion to their Forces, and their Courage, be- 
gan to think themſelves too much penn'd up in 
their aneient Limits. They refuſed to ſign tie 
Peace negotiated, as we obſerved before, by ti 
Athenians, unleſs they were acknowledged Chief of 
Bæotia. This Refuſal did not only expoſe em u 
the Indignation of the Perſian King, who, that . 
he might with more Security follow his Wars with i 
Egypt, which had revolted from him, ordered the 
Grecians to lay down their Arms; but raid 
Athens, Sparta, and, indeed, all Greece, who non Wi 
deſired nothing ſo much as Peace. Theſe Conf. 
derations could no way reſtrain em: They broke | 
with Athens, attack d Platea 1, a Place the At 


rr 
N 


* 2 —_ „ 
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1 ＋ the Battel of Marathon, where the Plateans, ¶ pauf 
peſted by Miltiades in the len Wing, fignalized their Zed ¶ Di 
and their Courage, the Athenians never celebrated ay WT. 
Feftival wherein the Herald did not offer an united Jou lib. 
_ the Proſperity of Athens and Platea. Herodo f 
L 6. . | E ' 
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an bad long before taken into their Protection, 
Band raſed it. The Lacedemonians imagin'd, that 
be Thebans, being forſaken by their Allies, were 
not in a condition to make head againſt em. 
hey march'd therefore as to a certain Victory, 
penetrated with their Army à great way into the 
Enemy's Country, whilſt the reſt of Greece look'd 
pn Thebes as certainly loſt, little thinking, that in 
one Man ſhe had more than an Army. This Man 
was Epaminondas *, There was no better School 
the Univerſe than his Father Po/lymnus's Houle, 
open to all the Learned World. From this School 
N Wprung Philip of Macedon; who, during the nine 
WY cars he reſided as an Hoſtage in Thebes, had the 
good Fortune to be brought up by Epaminondas his 
1 iter , or, rather to ſtudy Epaminondas him- 
: elf, who knew ſo well to reduce Precepts into 
EPraftice., The Talents of this latter, either in 
Foliticks or the Art of War, together with ſeveral 
Epthers which he poſſeſs'd in a very eminent de- 
Eree, were notwithſtanding inferiar to his Virtues. 


4 1 * 8 — W 4 * m _ 
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Com. New in Epam. I 4 Zpaminondas 7 - 
the top Man of all Greece, /aid Tully, Tuſcul. I. 
Epaminondas, Princeps meo judicio Græciæ. 

T Lyſides of Tarentum, Diod. I. 15. & 16. 
S Pauſan, in Bæot. lian. 1. Zo Var. Hift, c. 1 7» 
Dion. Chryſoſt. Orat. Inſcript. 1 Magiftratus. 
Laert. iz Pythag, Corn. Nep. iz Epam. Cicero 7z 
73 3. de Orat. & 1. de Off. 7 him Lyſias; but this 
rut be a wifible Error of the Tranſcriber. Clem. I. 1. 
Tedag. e. 8. makes Philip have another Mafter, called 


Naaſithous. 
{ A Philo- 
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A Philoſopher in Reality, and poor upon Choice . 
he deſpis'd Riches without any deſign of being ap. 
plauded for it, and cultivated Virtue without am 
regard to her ſweeteſt Fruit, I mean, Reputation: 
Covetous of his Time, which he diligently devoter t. 
to the Search after Truth, he avoided all public 
Employments, and never appear*d, but in order 
get excluded from em. His Moderation hid hin. 
ſo effectually, that he liv'd obſcure, and almoſt u- 
known; till his Merit at laſt diſcover'd him. HM 
was drawn out of his Solitude, and plac'd at th 
Head of Armies. Immediately upon his Appear: F 
ance, he convinc'd the World, that Philofoply i : 
was ſufficient to make a Hero, and that the readiel 
way to conquer our Enemies is to learn firſt t } "gp 
conquer Ourſelves, Scarce had Epaminondas quit - 
his private ſolitary Life before he beat the Lace. 
monians at Leuctra , and gave em ſuch a mo 
tal Blow, that they never after were able to x 
cover it. They loſt 4000 of their Men, togetbeſ r q 
with Cleombrotus their King, beſides the Wound ele 
ed, and the Priſoners. $ This was the firſt Acta e 
in which the Greek Nation began to weaken then, f 
ſelves. The bloodieſt Defeat hitherto coſt lit 
more than four or five hundred Men. Sparta, iz. 
another time, animated as ſhe was, or rather mo 
tally incens'd againſt Athens, could redeem, by 
Truce of thirty Years, eight hundred of her Cit 
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+ 4 City of 3 rg I. 2. Pauſ. in Attic. WY 
cad. Polyzn, I. z. Strateg. Ariſtid. in Panathen. 2 

$ Olymp. 102, Ann. 2. 5 
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Bens, that had ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurrounded. 
We may eaſily imagine what Conſternation, or, 
Ether, what Deſpair the Lacedemonians were in, 
hen they found themſelves, in an inſtant, with- 
ut Men, without Allies, and almoſt at the Mercy 
# the Conqueror. | The Thebans, imagining 


| Shemſelves Invincible under their new General, 
l arraſs'd Attica, entred Peloponneſus, paſsd the 


River Eurotas, and went to beſiege Sparta. All 
he Prudence and Courage Ageſilaus had was ſcarce 


1 ble to ſave her, by Xenophon's own Confeſſion, 
' ho, to place the King his Scholar's Picture in 
| Err beſt light he could, craftily drew that of Epa- 


Finondas, delineating his moſt exalted Virtues but 
y halves, and putting his ſlight Miſtakes in a full 
Ind open Proſpect. 

'Tis certain, the Lacedemonians, defeated as they 
rere, without any Defence, in an unwalled 
| „ own, could not long withſtand the victorious 
Imp: but their ſagacious Commander was afraid 
f drawing upon his Back the united Forces of 
Peloponneſus, and more of raiſing the Jealouſy of 
; Ine Grecians *, who would never forgive him, it 
St firſt Attempt he ſhould deftroy ſo powerful a 
State, and pluck out, as Leptine uſed to ſay, one of 
Eyes of Greece f. He ſatisfy'd himſelf there- 
ere with the Honour of having humbled the 


5 T Plut. in Pelop. & in W — Iſoc. ont. 
| Ii Phil. Strab. l. 9. Polyb. I. 2. 

N ® Plut. i» Pelop. & Præcept. Polit. 
Z | 7 Ani, Rhet. I. 3. c. 13. 


Haughty, 


Fnzis Great Man, ſo reſerv'd, ſo moderate in re. 
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Hey, in whom the Laconic Language re. 
doubled the fierceneſs of Command, and of having, 
as he Himſelf vaunted, reduc d em to the Neceſ- 
fity of lengthning their Monoſyllables. 1 How- WR" 
ever, he perpetuated the Memory of his Victory 
by a Monument of Juftice and Humanity, in the 
NNeſtabliſhment of Maſſene, whoſe Inhabitants the i 
Eucedemoniant had, about three hundred Years be. 
Wre, expelled, or enſlaved. He recalled from al 
Parts the difperſed Meſſer#ans, reſtor'd em to the 
Poſſemom of their Country, to which a long Exile 
Med: fade them as it were, Strangers; form'd em 
intd a Republick, which ever after honour'd him I 
a5 Ber ſecond Founder. He reſted not long there, , 


gard to himſelf, had a boundleſs Ambition for the 
Intereſt and Honour of his Country. Not content I 
wick having made her Miſtreſs at Land, he had 2 , © 
mind to gain her the Superiority at Sea, Thi 
Project, which no Hands but his own could exe. 
cute, was defeated by his Death: He died in the 
Arms of Victory at the Battle of Mantinea & and, 
as ſome will have it, by the Hands of Erillus, I. . 
nyphon s Son it The TBebam, notwithſtanding the 6h 
Eofs of their Hero, the Soul of their Counſel Imad 
and all their UndertaKings, were not wanting to Wc... 


— Ä 


in Xenoph. Diod. I. 15. 


— Enſibl 
+ Al. Var. Hiſt. 1. 13. c. 42. Ifocr. in Archid, 


joddr. 
$ 4 Town of Arcadis. 
I. The ſecond Year of the 1011 Olympiad. Laert, 
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intairy the Station in which he left em. Greece, 
\ this time, was divided by three principal rut 
ons. Thebes endeavoured to raiſe herſelf u 

he Ruins of Sparta; Sparta, to recover her ;: 
d tho? Athens openly embrac'd the Spartan Cauſe, 
Whecially ſince the Lacedemonians had, by a ſo- 
mn Treaty, refign'd to her the Soverdgnty of of 
the Sea, which ſo tranſported her with Joy, that 
pen ſhe firft rais'd! Altars to Peace f; Athens, I 


g each other, not doubting but to turn the 
rale upon ſome Opportunity taken · to 

dem both; While the States of Greece contended 
ith ſo much Impetuoſity for an imaginary Preee- 
0 ney, they did nouriſt in their very Bowels the 
oſt dangerous of their Enemies: This Name be- 
ns to Philip of Macedon, Son of King Amn 
* by his Queen Furyuice, or, to exprels, him in 


Coternnors 5) that we have not a complete Hi- 
ory of this Prince. The Exactneſs, or, rather, 
Folie Style of the Hiſtorian had ſwell'd it up in- 
Þ fifty Volumes, all which met with the fame 
lsfortune. We have but a few Fragments leſt, 


' Wliſpers'd up and down, ſerving rather to make us 


enſible of our Loſs, than helping us to repair it. 
will try however to collect theſe Fragments, 


Bo * 
— endo me Eangs — — 
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e 4th of the 103d Olympiad. 
I + Corn. Nep. in Timol. 


* A Native of Chios, and Iſocrates his Diſciple. 
'F and 


. ————— two Powers 


$ more: glorious Relation, the Father of Mexander 
be Great, It was not Theopompis this Fault(Philip's 
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and patch em together with Supplements of ml 
own, that the Reader may at leaſt have a Taff 
af the Matters they contain. Philip was born da 
Pella, the youngeſt of ſeveral Brothers * which 
excluded, or, at leaſt, thruſt him very far frond 1 
the Throne. Nothing, in my Opinion, "il : 
ſerve more to illuſtrate his Talents, and his ; 
lities, than to oppoſe the Condition, in which 1 1 
found Macedon, to that wherein he left it. Th [; 
News of a new Revolution in Macedonia comiꝝ 
to Thebes t, he ſtole from thence, made the bei 
of his way bomewards, where he found the PeogelſM 
all in a Confternation for the Loſs of Perca 3 
ſlain in a great Encounter with the 7/lyrians, a 
more for to ſee themſelves ſurrounded with as mani 
Enemies as they had Neighbours. The 7lhrianf 
were ready to enter into the Kingdom with gre 
Forces: The Peonians infeſted it continually bill 
their daily Incurſions. The Thracians pretend 
to place Pauſanias, a Prince of the Blood-Royifſ 
upon the Throne. The Athenians eſpouſed Arge 1 
whom their General Mantias had orders to ſup 
port with a good Fleet, 'and a conſiderable HI 
of their Troops. The Macedonians in this Ext w 
wan in need of a Man, and had nothing 
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'$ The ſecond Year of hs 99th Olympiad, 
Alexander, and Perdiccas. Diod. Juſt. Pauſan. 
- +-- The. farft. Year of the 105th Olympiad. Diod. 
ban. Athen. th Juſtin relates the Matter otberauiſe. 

t Philip's elder Brother. Diod. I. 16. Oroſ. l. 
c. 13. Ant. Gen. I. 17. c. 2. Demoſth. adv. Arif. ' 1 
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it an Infant to rely upon, in the Perſon of Amyn- 
g,, the lawful Heir to the Crown. But Neceſ- 
Wity has Laws of her own that ſuperſede all others. 
WT he Nation, juſtly alarm'd, depoſed the Nephew; 
Ind, inſtead of him whom Nature had called to 


1 refling Circumſtances required. S Philip the new 
King, without any Heſitation, made haſte to an- 
wer the Publick Expectations. He inſpected 
Wrcry thing, and reform'd what he found amiſs; 
ele vd the ſinking Courage of his People; re-eſta- 
liſn'd and diſciplin'd his Troops; ſo that in an 
Woſtant he behav'd himſelf not ſo much like a 
oung King (but twenty-two Years old) as a 
ick conſummated Prince, vers'd in the Art of 
Diiimulation ; and who already, without the help 
= Epe had learn'd, that ſometimes to loſe 
Eras the proper way to gain his Ends. He began 
With evacuating Amphipolis, a Town ſeated upon 
e Frontiers of his Kingdom, and conſequently of 
reat uſe to him, He found he could not hold it 
Without weakening his Army, and (which was 
nore) without incenſing the Athenians, with whom 
Bt was his Intereſt to keep fair, and who challeng'd 
fas their Colony. On the other fide ; What rea- 
n was there for quitting to his Enemies the very 
L 5 of his Dominions? He reſolv'd therefore to 
4 Ware her free, and by that means ſet her at va- 
Fance with her old Maſters. In the mean time, 
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y Juſtin. I. 7 
F Polizn, dons, I. 1. 
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Ihe Crown, they made choice of another their 
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by the force of Preſents and Promiſes, he diſarmi 
the Peonians. By this Management and Dexte. i 
rity he fix d himſelf upon the Throne, and in a ME 
little time got rid of all Competitors. * He ſhut v 
the Entry into the Realm againſt Pauſanias; then tb 
march'd againſt Argeus; met with him in the way fr 
to Methone; defeated him, kill'd many of his th 
Men, and took a great number of Priſoners ; ne. hi 
tiated and over-reach'd Athens with a Peace; at. 
tack'd in the mean time the Peonians; reduc'd 'em 
to Obedience; turn'd his Arms againſt the /!\. 
rians, cut em in pieces, and oblig'd em to deliver 
up to him all they held in Macedonia. + Encou- i! 
rag'd by his Succeſs, he beſieg'd and took Amphi- 
polis; but inftead of delivering it up, as he had 
promis'd, to the Athenians, he took from em 
Pydne and Potidea; then he ſeized on Crenidi, 
built two Years before by the Thrafians, and called 
afterwards Philippi 5. Near this Town, famous 
afterward for the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, be 
broke up and diſcover'd ſome Mines, which every 
Year afterwards brought him in about 200000 
A very conſiderable Sum for thoſe Times; the Re- 
| venues of Athens, that paſs'd for the richeſt State 
in all Greece, amounting not to ſo much by 2 
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I the 2d Year of his Reign. Demoſt. ib. Diod. l. 
+ Polizn. ib. Demoſth. 487d. & falſ. leg. Iſoc. Ora. + 
ad Phil. Ariſtid. Orat. 1. de Societ. . 
t The Reader may find the Situation of it deſerib'd » 4 
Dion. Caſſius, I. 47. * 
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Jen deal. By this means Macedon abounded more 
in Money than it had done any time before; and 
Philip firſt ordered that Piece of Gold to be coin'd, 
which was call'd by his Name SF, and laſted longer 
chan his Monarchy. Mighty Advantages flow 
from a full Treaſury. No Man knew this better 
than he, or neglected it leſs. By the Strength of 
5 Ibis Funds he maintain'd a great Body of Foreign 
Troops, and had his Penſioners in almoſt all the 
Cities of Greece, * The remaining Two and 
N rventy Years of his Reign may be diſtinguiſh'd 
Aby as many Victories, or Conqueſts in Theſſaly, 
in Thrace, in Epirus, in Scythia, and in Eubæa. 
3 al ſhall not enter into the Particulars of theſe Vic- 
tories His Conduct throughout the Phocian War, 
1. nd at the Battel of Cheronea, ſufficiently ſhew, 
though in little, what fort of Man he was, either 
n Council, or at the head of his Armies. This 
Ploody War, the beginning of which I ſhall have 
ccaſion to ſhew hereafter, and touch upon ſome 
pf the principal Events, laſted ten Years , with a 


f 


1 Z Sreat deal of Warmth. I ſhall only obſerve here, 


11 
2 


I 5 7 Philippei. Hic ſunt numerati (/ays Plautus in 
EP xn.) aurei trecenti nummi, qui vocantur P hilippei. 
Pratus Alexandro = magno Lr. Horace in his 
£ terſibus, & male natis, rettulit acceptos ropale Numiſma 
Fg. 

Maxim. Tyr. Serm. 19. 

= Y From the 2d Year of the 1 0675 Ohnp. to the 3d 
r of the 108th. * to Diodor. for Pauſanias 
as a Year more. 
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that, during the whole courſe of this War, Ply 
fate Neuter in the midſt of all Greece, arm'd in fa. 
vour of the Phocians or Thebans, For beſides that 
he was pleas'd to fee the two contending Parties 
weaken and conſume each other, he thought he 
might better employ his Time and his Arms elſe. 
where. The Theſalians begg'd his Protection. 
He march'd to their Aſſiſtance; defeated and ex. 
pell'd the Tyrants 2, and by that means ſecured 
to himſelf the Affection of that People; whoſe ex- Ml 
cellent Cavalry, join'd to the Macedonian Pha 
lanx, had afterwards ſo great a ſhare in his Victo- ®! 
ries, and thoſe of his Son. Return'd from this 
Expedition, he ſubdued the Olynthians, whose 
Power had hitherto been a Check to that of his 
Predeceſſors, and but a little before had like to H 
have utterly ruin'd his Father Amyntas. & Her 
he began to diſcover himſelf, though not till he 
had diſſembled to the utmoſt, and conceal'd his realiſe 
Deſigns fo artfully, that, being ready to fall upon 
the Phocians, he perſuaded em his Aim was «MM 
Thebes, and that he deſigned to humble her. Twas 
by this profound and impenetrable Secrecy he ken 
his Enemies aſleep ; deceiv'd his Allies, and made 
*em blind to their own Intereſt. * Thus, withou 
drawing a Sword, he became Maſter of Ph; 
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+ Lycophron, and Pitholaus, Tyrants of Phera, Dion F | 
Juſt. I. 8. | 45 
$ Diod. I. 15. Iſoc. ix Archid. & Panegyr. * 
* Diod. Oroſ. 1, 3. c. 12. Demoſth, de fall. ly 
& pro coron. 0 
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got himſelf declared Chief Amphidtyon, General of 
Greece againſt the Per/ians, Avenger of the God 
Apollo, and his Temple; and, what was more to 
him than all the reſt, he poſſeſt himſelf of the 
Straits of Thermotylæ, that famous Paſſage, which 
opened his way into Greece. The Victory of Che- 
ronæa + compleated the Subjection of the Grecians, 
gave him his full Revenge upon the Athenians, who 
two Years before had forc'd him to raiſe the Siege 


of Byzantium, and crown'd his other Exploits. In 
| this he ſhow'd himſelf a greater Captain than in any 


other of his Undertakings. At the beginning of 


the Engagement, in which his Son at Nineteen 


Years of Age commanded one of the Wings of 
the Army, the Macedonians, being very briskly 
charged, began to be ſhaken, and to give ground. 


Immediately Stratocles, one of the Athenian Ge- 
nerals, cry'd out, t Come, Brother Soldiers, let us 
WW purſue em home to Macedon. Upon this, Philip, 
who foreſaw that the Enemy by their too great 
Forwardneſs would break their Ranks, and throw 
2 themſelves into Diſorder, ſaid very coolly, The 
I Athenians don't know how to conquer. In the mean 


time he contracted his Phalanx, and retired in 


4 good Order to an Eminence; from whence he 
thundred down upon 'em, broke, and totally routed 
em. In theſe two Places & does. Philip's Life 


5 


I the Phocian War, and the Battle of Cheronea, 


D 3 ſhine : 
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ſhine with the greateſt Luſtre; theſe are the Maſter. 
pieces of his Valour, and his Prudence. Thus 
Macedonia, hitherto weak, unregarded, often tri 
butary, and always oblig'd to ſeek Protection from 
abroad, became in an Inſtant the Umpire of Greece, 
and Terror of Afia. | 
Notwithſtanding all this, Philip is in no Repu. 
tation, but with thoſe who are vers'd in Hiſtory, 
And even they, who uſe to judge of Heroes, as the 
Cuſtom is, by the number of Provinces they have 
conquered, make him come far ſhort of Alexan- 
der, whoſe Actions ſurprize the Imagination, and 
ſatisfy the Curioſity of the moſt Inquiſitive after {ME 
great and wonderful Things. I own, upon a ſu- 
perficial View of thoſe two Princes, Alexander, at 
firſt ſight, will be preferred, and the Glory of the 
Son will eclipſe that of the Father. The one em. 
ploy'd about twenty-four Years in ſubduing ſome WF 
| Provinces of Thrace, or Ilhria; and more by 
Craft, than otherwiſe, ſeized on that Autho-W 
rity, which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had ſuc- 
ceſſively exercis'd in Greece. The other, raisd to 
the Throne at an Age that made Demu/thenes look 
on him as a giddy-brain'd Boy f, neverthele|M 
undertook to break the Power of the Perſian, i 
and ſubdued that vaſt Empire almoſt as ſoon * «| 
a Traveller could well paſs over it; and carry 
his Arms from thence with the ſame Rapidity + a 3 
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far as the Ocean, and to the remoteſt Countries. 
However, if, upon a nearer Scrutiny, when we 
would determine the Nature of their Actions, we 
place the Difficulties and Advantages they both met 
with in an equal Balance, we muſt readily agree 


with Tully, and own that the Sen indeed was the 


3; X 


3 


V 
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[2 greater Conqueror, but the Father the greater Man *. 
lt was indeed eaſier to ſubdue Aſia, when aſſiſted 
E by Greece, than to ſubdue Greece, that had ſo of- 
ten conquered Aſia. To dare Fight with the 4/za- 
icls was enough to Beat em; And what was it 
Alexander did not dare to do? Theſe effeminate 
People have been known to tremble at the Ap- 
EÞroach of a Handful of Lacedemonians, This 
made the Brother of Olympias, King of Epirus, 
; ay, in his Italian Expedition, FVhilft I am fight- 
ig here with Men, my Nephew is combating with 
Vomen Had he ſaid ſo of his Brother-in-Jaw, 
Be had wrong'd him. Tis not eaſily conceiv'd, 
ov Philip, Inveſted, and almoſt Beſieged in his 
Pominions by a parcel of warlike Nations, moſt 
f 'em able to impoſe Laws upon Macedonia, 
Pould get the better of ſo many Enemies, and by 
) 8 
Force of Arms compel Greece to own him for 
heir Chief; in which Quality he form'd the Re- 
Plution of invading the Perſians. His advanc'd 
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Z * Philippum quidem, Macedonum Regem, rebus 
eſtis & gloria ſuperatum a filio; facilitate vero, & 
umanitate ſuperiorem fuiſſe video. Itaque alter ſem- 
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paſs'd the Danube, overthrew the Getz, took c 


Guards, commanded by his Lieutenants +, wer 
already in Motion for that Expedition, wha 
Death 4 robb'd him of the Honour of it, and . 
{erv'd it for his Succeſſor. His Succeſſor's firſt Car 
was to ſecure the Crown, to get rid of thoſe wi 
diſputed it with him, and puniſh his Father's Mu- 
derers. He had no ſooner ſettled his own King 
dom, but he began to invade his Neighbours. I: 
leſs than two Years he reduced the rebellious 7% 
ſalians; ſubdued Thrace; in one Day's time 


of their Sons, re-paſs'd the River: After that he 5 
received the Homages, and gave Audience to th 
Embaſſies of ſeveral Nations; in his Return, lM; 
chaſtiſed the //hrians, brought other Nations int 
Subjection; flew to Thebes, which, upon a falſe e 
port of his Death, had revolted againſt the Macs . 
donian Garriſon; beſieg'd, took, and raz'd th tril 
City, in the ſpace of twenty-four Hours. Aſt 
this, knowing that this Example of his Severit 1 
would bridle the reſt of Greece, who had already 
proclaim'd him Generaliſſimo, he found bimd 1 
in a Condition couragiouſly to execute what IM 
Succeſſor had wiſely projected. One of 'em ther 
fore ſeems deſign'd to improve a Monarchy, auff 
to extend it over the Univerſe; the other, 

found and eſtabliſh it. The Son wanted one Uh 
lity, which was very eminent in the Father; tr 


* 
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+ Attalos & Parmenio. Juſt. l. 9. c „. * 1 
f He died at forty-ſeven Years of Age. Juſt. ib. 5 
C. 1, Diod. Ar. Curt. 5 * 


Moderato 
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a Moderation, and Complacency, ſo highly uſeful in 
Wall intricate Conjunctures, and very often acquired 


with greater Difficulty than other more illuſtrious 


eB Qualities. Alexander was for going fiercely on to 
0 Glory; he beſt lik'd the moſt ſhining Ways that 
„ ead to it; he look'd on others, that were more 


raſy, as a ſort of Weakneſs, and want cf Cou- 
age. His high, imperious Soul, knew neither 
how to temporize, or yield to Neceſſity. Bold, 
Whery, and impetuous; ſo far from managing, or 
riding his jealous Neighbours, that he would 


e dave been for breaking them altogether, which in 
bi the end would have made them unite to cruſh 


im. Whereas Philip, on the other ſide, made 
It his Buſineſs to ſow Diviſions among his Ene- 
nies; took care to elude, and divert the Blows 
hat threatned him, that he in his turn might 
Mike with more Surety ; equally cautious in Good, 
well as Bad Fortune, he never miſmanaged a 
Victory, but alike prepared, either to ſeek, or at- 
end it, he delay'd or made haſte as the Poſture of 
is Affairs required; he left nothing to the Fan- 
Faſticalneſs of Chance, but what was out of the 
each of Prudence; always unſhaken, always 
i'd in the juſt Bounds that ſeparate true Valour 
rom Raſhneſs. Tis true this Aſſembly of extra- 
prdinary Qualities was abſolutely neceſſary to a 
Frince, who, as I obſerved before, was to make 
is Fortune, and who could form no great De- 
izns, till he had ſubjected a Nation the free'ſt, 
te moſt underftanding, and warlike of any in the 
World. On the contrary, to encounter with, and 
Bubdue with ſo much Expedition, ſo many Mil- 
L 2 lions 


5K Deer. 
lions of Barbarians, and that with 430000 well di. Mt © 
ciplin'd Men bred up in Conqueſt, there wantei h 
nothing but Aſſurance, Boldneſs and Impetuoſity. i * 
One may fay therefore of Philip and Alexand:, 0 
that they were preciſely born for the Buſineſs tej P 
accompliſn'd; that the Execution of their amb b 
tious Projects abſolutely required two ſorts of He ( 
roes; and that there is as great a Coherence be 
tween the Exploits of each, and his Character, «M 
there is a Difference between the Character and J 
Exploits of the one, and thoſe of the other. This G 
if I am not miſtaken, is the only Copformity tha 
appears between theſe two Conquerors, in oth 
reſpects of no Reſemblance to each other. I dont T 
think Alexander could better have play'd Ph: 
Game, than Philip could that of Alexander. Pa 
believe indeed, Philip could not have made bl Ib 
ſpeedy a Conqueſt of Perſia as his Succeſſor didi 
and much leſs do I believe, that Alexander, fron : 
2 Simple\Prince of the Blood, remov'd fiom th 
baer, by ſeveral degrees, and detained as an Hof 
ſtage in an Enemy's Country, would have found 
out the means of making himſelf King, and, fu 
fering his Enterprizes to ripen by degrees, _ 
by Preſents, and partly by main Force, have ren- 1 
dred himſelf in the end Maſter of all Gre 
What if, in this Compariſon, I ſhould venturi 
without fear of offending that Admiration, whicl 4 Ipof 
naturally flows from thoſe prodigious Action 
that ſhine throughout Alexander's Life, to affim 
that it was more difficult for a Prince of 1acedn 
to become Maſter of Greece, than for the King e717 
Macedon, and Maſter of Greece, to make a coy 4 
que 
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| queſt of the Eaſt. This at leaſt I may boldly at- 
| firm, that Philip ow'd his Greatneſs to himſelf, 
whereas Alexander had never gain'd the Title of 
E Great without ſuch a Predeceſſor as Philip. This 
| probably is what Clitus * meant, when the Li- 
berties of the Table, and the Heat of the Wine, 
(Betrayers of our moſt ſecret Thoughts) encourag'd 
him to tell the Son to his Face: Thou had/t not 
8 conguer'd but ſor thy Father's Soldiers, Alexander's 
E Jealouſy, which, in the Fulneſs of his Pride and 
Glory, ſo far tranſported him as to kill + with his 
own Hand his Favourite for his too great Since- 
W rity, ſeems to own he was no leſs ſenſible of the 
Truth than the Indiſcretion of the Reproach. 

I doubt whether Alexander can be well com- 
WT pared to Cæſar, notwithſtanding that Compariſon - 
has been generally received, or univerſally main- 
; ſtained. Neither the unanimous Agreement of the 
W Ancients and Moderns upon this Subject, nor my 
gown Unwillingneſs to be ſingular in an Opinion, 
can hinder me from thinking that this Compari- 
Won is built upon a wrong Principle. I believe 
chere will appear a greater Refemblance between 
Pp and Ceſar, at leaſt, if we ground it upon 
their Manners and Characters, rather than their 
BJ Succeſſes. Philip, perhaps, had no Place among 
the Lives of Plutarch, becauſe that Hiſtorian, pre- 
poſſeſs'd in favour of his own Nation, wanted the 


*, 
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= + Go thou and find out Philip, /aid Alexander 10 
in, wwhilft he was flabbing him, | 

I | | Con- 


—— 


junctures that attended em. Ceſar, born a pri- 


extreme Circumſpection, or rather profound Difli- 
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Conqueror of Aſia to oppoſe to him of Rome; and 
foreſaw very well, that, in the Eyes of the Multi. 
tude, the moſt Illuſtrious of the Romans, Maſter 
of an Empire, that labour'd under its own weight, 
would be too great a Match for a Macedonian, 
who acted in a narrow Sphere, and whoſe Con- 
queſts had no other Theatre than the adjacent 
Parts of a petty Kingdom. At firſt Glance, in- 
deed, there ſeems a Reſemblance in every thing 
between Ceſar and Alexander ; the Extent of their 
Conqueſts, their Valour, Activity, Vigilancy, and 
that Sublimity of Soul, which made em ſenſible 
that they deſerved to command the reſt of Man- 
kind, together with an imperious Paſſion, that 
would let *em endure no Superior, but made em 
look on the World as their Inheritance, But 
when we come to examine 'em at leiſure, trace 
'em from their Cradles, ſtudy their Inclinations, 
obſerve their Proceedings and their Progreſſes, we 
{ſhall find this Reſemblance to diminiſh, or fall to 
nothing. Nothing certainly can be more oppoſite 
than the means they made uſe of to advance their 
Deſigns. Nature, perhaps, had not fo great a 
Share in this- Diverſity, as Education and the Con- 


vate Perſon, and perſecuted from his Infancy by 
the chief of his Country, in diſcovering himielf 
would have been ruined, He ſtood in need of an 


mulation, to elude the Jealouſy of a Faction, who 
would otherwiſe have excluded him from all Ho- 
nours and Employments. Alexander, on the other 


hand, born the Son of a King, and W 
on 
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| WE Heir to a Crown, knew not how to Diſſemble ; 
nor would he ſuffer himſelf to lie under any Con- 
rant. From his very Infancy he look d on him. 
elf as the Maſter of the World, and was ſorry 
he had but one to conquer. In a word, a Man fo 
Embitious, who, ready to invade a, reckoned 
Es nothing whatever the Rights of Succeſſion had 
Ecquired him, and therefore diſtributed his Patri- 
Wnony among his Courtiers, reſerving only Hope 
o himſelf; a great Spirit, who forgetting the Ex- 
Wcnt of his own Dominions, and reduc'd to the 
Fontinual Neceflity-of Conquering or Periſhing, 
Bhought he ſhould leſſen himſelf, and appear like 
& ſimple Adventurer, if, in exchange for Peace, 
e accepted of half the richeſt and largeſt Empire 
B the World *; a daring Soul, who would not 
Indeavour, either to avoid, or remove Obſtacles, 
Wit ſurmount 'em; who made no diſtinction be- 
Veen Prudence and Baſeneſs; and who, either in 
Wis Projects or Actions, preſum'd he had Fortune 
command; ſo haughty, as to think himſelf 
Maſter of his own Fate, and that of Mankind; 
© ſhort, a kind of Extravagant, who, weary of 
Wing only a Man, declared himſelf the Son of 
Eupiter }; pretended to be a God, and ſucceeded fo 
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Darius offering him half his Empire, Parmenio 
%, I would accept of it, if I was Alexander; and 
eplied Alexander, if I was Parmenio; adding, The 
Wrmament cannot bear two Suns, nor the Earth two 
Walters, | 

His Mother Olympias ſent to him, to bid him for- 
War ſetting ber and Juno at variance. 5 | 
well, 


| 
| 
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well, as to make his Exploits leſſen the Ridiculouſ. 05 

neſs of his Pretentions to Divinity. This make Ml 
Alexander a ſort of Hero by himſelf, and forms 20 4 
Character, which allows no Compariſon. But fo Ml 

Philip and C Klar, the nearer we approach them, 

and conſider em, no matter on whatever ſide, the... 

reater Reſemblance ſhall we find between em 

Their Birth call'd neither of em to the Suprem 
Command, but ſeem'd rather to condemn em u.: 

- a perpetual Subjection. They made their way ue 
Sovereignty, and did that Juſtice to themſelyg 
which the Condition of their Births had denig 

them. Philip came not to the Crown till he hal 
depoſed in the ſame Perſon his King, his Nephen|iM 

— his Pupil. Cæſar, deſcended from one of . 
principal Houſes of Rome, uſurp'd the Dominiollf 

i by turning againſt his Country the Arms ſhe hai 
þil entruſted in his Hands. The firſt, committed h 
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his Brother for an Hoſtage to the Ihrians, au 5 
afterwards to the Thebans, ſpent his Youth in {< 1 


' reign Countries. The ſecond, by the Miſtruſt d 
Sylla, who ſaid, that in a young Man of hi 
Temper many Maris's ſurviv'd, ſaw himfd 
oblig'd at the Age of Seventeen to flee for Refug 

to the King of Bithynia. This Reſemblance, th 
appears in the beginning, runs through the courk 
of their Lives. The Ambition, with which the 
were govern'd, prompted them to the ſame man 
ner of Proceedings, which they followed with 
exact Conformity. But, in my Opinion, th 
which moſt effectually juſtifies this Parallel, a 
demonſtrates to People, who are neither bias'd b 
Prejudice, nor influenced by common Opinia 
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dee Agreeableneſs there is in it, is, that they both 
SW were the Founders of their own Greatneſs; that 
they both aſpired with an equal Succeſs, one to 
change the whole Face of Affairs in Greece, the 
Bother in Rome: In ſhort, that each, in the Execu- 
tion of his Deſign, expreſs'd the ſame Senſe of 
Things, choſe ſuch Meaſures, and met with Cir- 
Wcumſtances ſo nearly reſembling thoſe of the other, 
ks if Nature and Fortune had been contending to 
Welineate, in Ceſar, the moſt perfect Image of 
þil;þp. Both of em, too weak and too difcreet 
o aim openly, to ſhew their Deſign, had recourſe 
Wt firſt to Craft and Diſſimulation: They artfully 
Eonceal'd their Ambition, and oppreſs'd the Pub- 
Wick Liberty, under the ſpecious Pretence of de- 
ending it. Philip couragiouſly protected the Theſ- 
alians, delivered 'em out of the hands of their 
yrants, took care to encourage the Thebans in 
heir Emulation to Athens, and fo effectually gain- 
d the Confidence of thoſe two States, that they 
uffer'd him to get into his Poſſeſſion Phocis 
nd Thermopyle, which made him able to give 
aws to his Enemies and his Allies. Cæſar, with 
he ſame Artifice, fomented under-hand the Jea- 
uſtes of the principal Citizens againſt Pompey, 
blig' d him to court his Alliance, marry'd his 
Waughter to him, obtained, together with the Go- 
ernment of the Gauls, the Command of a very 
Pwerful Army, and never let his Deſigns appear 
Il he was in a condition to deſtroy at once his 
n-in-law, and the Commonwealth. Tis not 
h in theſe Methods of raiſing himſelf, that Cæ- 
WW reſembled Philip; their Oppoſers were of the 
| ſame 
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ſame Temper, and ruin'd themſelves by the ven 
fame Weakneſs. Pompey loſt himſelf by his tw } 
much Confidence *; he had never been conquer 
could he have been perſuaded to think it was no 
a thing impoſſible, and if his own Proſperity 
and the Reſpect that Cæſar ſhewed him, had ng 
lull'd him into ſo great a Security, that, con. 
trary to Ciceros Advice, he neglected the Mes 
ſures and Precautions neceſſary for his Suppon 
A like Preſumption ruined Athens. She neun 
could be brought to Fear, till ſhe was reducd e 
Deſpair F That haughty Republick could ru 
conceive the Macedonians, at other times he 
Tributaries, and whoſe Kings were wont to fu: 
for the Favour and Protection of her Generals 
| ; would 


3 2 


* Cæſarem cæpit ſerò timere. Cic. Ep. I. 16. 
+ Demoſth. 24 Olymp. d : 

t The Athenians had affifled Amyntas, Philip's Fi 
ther, againſt the Olynthians, by whom he was threatul 
wwith an approaching, and total Ruin. This ſcrict Frin 
ſhip continued even after the Death of Amyntas, wit 
Euridice, Amyntas's Widow, and Philip's Mother. M 
implored the Aſſiftance of Iphicrates, againſt an Liu 
of the Macedonian Crown, and to move more effi 
ally the Pity of the Athenian General, this deſolate Prin 
ceſs had recourſe to a Stratagem worthy her Sex. N 


took tau of her Children, Perdiccas and Philip, held ti p 
laſt upon her own Knee, and threw the other into IH heſe 
crates's Arms, with theſe Words, Iphicrates. ReinembY pe. 
that the Father of theſe Orphans had always a Friera 2 


ſhip for thy Country, and adopted thee; this ties til 
under a double Obligation; The Friendſhip the Ru 


-- 
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; ould ever pretend to ſubject her, and domineer 
Per ber. In vain did Demęſthenes endeavour to 


t00 
„ ndeceive her; ſhe reſolv'd not to ſee, and opened 
na bot her Eyes, till a ſenſeleſs Security, and an in- 


Wincible Stupidity, had thrown her into the Hands 
f the Enemy ſhe ſo much deſpis'd. Moreover, 
vehement a Deſire as theſe Great Men, we are 
Pow comparing together, had for Glory, they were 
Wowever Maſters in the Art of Diſſimulation, and 
ever uſed Force till they had found Policy inef- 


' vectual *. Philip valu'd himſelf leſs upon his Suc- 
no ess in Battel than in Negotiations; in which he 
be new very well his Generals nor his Soldiers could 
way claim to any Share. Cæſar's firſt Steps to- 


aerds the Sovereignty, I mean his ſecret Practices 
Ind Intelligence with Catiline, Lentulus, and the 
ther Conſpirators, ſhew, that, if by them he 
ould have gain'd his Ends, he would not have 
Muck much at thoſe pompous Titles, which 
Wre ſometimes the Rewards of moſt enormous 
DW iolences, and moſt manifeſt Injuſtice. Provi- 
ed our Heroes maſter their Deſigns, they are 
ot too delicate in the Choice of the Means 
What lead to them. The neareſt way appears the 


7" 

4 | 

ru ad for Athens obliges thee to vindicate us publickly, as 
Wy Friends, and the Tenderneſs the Father had for thee 


particular requires from thee a Brotherly Love for 
cle young Princes, Iphicrates, touch” d with this Scene, 
5 el 0 the LUſurper, and reſter'd the Lawful Sovereign. 
sch. de fall, Leg. 

* Diod, I. 16. Polyæn. Strat. 1. 4. 


beſt ; 


The other never broke down a Gate he had ng 


Minds that did not preſent, but ſell themſelves. Precani 


ſectetur. Quæ te, Malum, inquit, ratio in iſtam pen 
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beſt ; they ſpare for no Coſt in the Encourageney 
of their Spies and Emiſſaries; prefer Succeſs þ 
Show); chooſe to Purchaſe, rather than to Subdy, 
and to Corrupt, than Conquer. Offers, Promis 
Inſinuations, all Means are made uſe of to gai 
thoſe over to a Neutrality, who are able to do en 
any Miſchief, What did not Philip promiſe it 
Athenians, while he ſaw them in a Condition d 
traverſing his Deſigns *? What Artifices did C 
make uſe of, when it was either his Buſineſs to ſoy 
Diviſions among the Gauls; or to win over to hi 
Party the Tribunes, and the chief of the Common 
wealth? This laſt, after he had ſubdued Gaul wit 
Roman Iron, ſubdued Rome with Gallic Gold 


tried firſt to open; and allowed no Place impre: 


y” FW 


n b : 


— 


* Poly æn. Strat. I. 4. Cic. Epiſt. 12. 1. 1. ad Ati 
Val. Max. I. 7. c. 1. 
I Philip preach'd another Leſſon to bis Son, ax 
proach'd him for ſetting a Value upon thoſe mercena) 


in Epiſtola quadam Alexandrum Filium Philippus ac 
cuſat, quod largitione benevolentiam Macedonum cor 


induxit, ut eos tibi fideles putares fore, quas pecuni 
corrupiſſes? An tu id agis ut Macedones non te Regen 
ſuum, ſed Miniſtrum, & præbitorem putent ? bene J. 
niſtrum, & præbitorem, quia ſordidum regi: Meliu 
etiam quod largitionem corruptelam dixit eſſe, fit enin 
deterior qui accipit, atque ad idem ſemper expectandun 
paratior. Hoc ille filio; ſed præceptum putemus on 
nibus, Cic. de off. I. 2. 


nab 


able, but where Money could gain no Entrance. 
heir Military Deſigns and Adventures bear as 


bdued Gaul, paſs'd the Rhine, and defeated the 
zrmans, recalls Philip to our Memory, who'ſub- 
ed part of Thrace, paſs'd the Danube, and tri- 
mph'd more than once over the Scythians. Both 
e one and the other train'd up Men capable to 
cond 'em, and to perfect the Art of War. f 
ne, upon an Idea taken from Homer, who com. 
red the Union of the Grecian Generals to a 
attalion, whoſe Bucklers, join'd together, make 
impenetrable Front, contriv'd that new Mili- 
y Body, ſo well known under the Name of the 
Wacedonian Phalanx; treated with Diſtinction his 
joiceſt Soldiers; honoured 'em with the Name of 
wnerades; engag'd em chearfully, to endure the 
itigues of the War, and baniſh'd from his Camp 
Licentiouſneſs, and the moſt innocent Liber- 
s The other, in what regards the Science 
Encampments, the Order and Expedition of 
Warches, the building of Bridges, and Difpolitinns 
a Siege, was a compleat Maſter, and left ſuch 
corfielions behind him, as the moſt famous Captains 
ore his time knew nothing of, and all that fol- 
ved him have ftudied. || Beſides, he diſciplin'd 
| Legions, form'd 'em according to his own 
odel, prepar*d 'em for the readieſt and ſwifteſt 


—— 


ont Polyb. Demoſth. Olynth. 1. Pollux. 1, 1. c. 10. 
\ lian. Var. Hiſt. J. 14. c. 49 
Polyæn. Strat. I. 1. 


Motions, 
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cat a Relation as their Politicks. Ceſar, who 
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Motions, made himſelf familiar with the Soldiery *, 

and commanded more like the Father of a F amily 
than the General of an Army, when the Diſcipln 
of War would allow of it. So that, by an Aff. 
bility, that deſerves fo much the more Submiſſ 
and Reſpect, by how much it ſeems to wave an 
diſpenſe with 'it, theſe great Captains gain'd fron 
their Soldiers infinite Services, and a bound 
Obedience. Both of *em were engag'd in Siege 
Conflicts, and Battles; both of 'em indefationl 
Warriors, and on Occaſion audacious. Prefumin 
diſcreetly upon their Good-fortune, they dare 
upon Occaſion, undertake Difficulties, but alwa 
abſtained from attempting Impoſſibilties ; believing 
their Vigilancy and Attention to lay hold on ti 
lucky Moment was the only way to render e 
Superior, T Nor did they diſdain the uſe of Ct! 
tagems, when they thought they would be of f 
vice to their Deſigns. So far from being aſham: 
of attacking the Enemy by Night, and of ſteal 
the Victory from him, that they ſet a Value up 
the Contrivance. The Diſgraces of their You 
had taught em the Neceſſity of Forecaſt, and tl 
Art of Shifting. Sagacious Diffidence, which er! 
to place Danger in its proper Light, permitted e 
to meet it with Intrepidity, but not with Fo 
hardineſs. Cæſar, as much Cæſar as he was, # 


rel 


* Nec Milites, ſed blandiore nomine commilitones, ili 
Quirites appellabat, Suet. in Cal, 

FT Polyzn, Strat. I. 4. & 8, Frontin, Strateg. I. 2.4 
& alibi, | 


prehend 


rchended the Caprices of Fortune; and according 
> him, all that one might hope, would not re- 
pmpence what one might fear from her. The 
certainty of the Chance of War rais'd as great 
nxieties in Philip. His Carriage 4 after the 
atle of Cheronea expoſed him in the Sallies and 
xtravagances of Joy he had conceived for the 
ictory, and which made Demades, one of his 
iſoners, reproach him thus: You are playing the 
rt of Therſites, wwhil//? you have nothing to do but 
act that of Agamemnon HS. Beſides all this, the 
Wurſe of their Expeditions ſeems included almoſt 
an equal ſpace of Time; and Fortune, to have 
me Share in the Likeneſs, has plac'd the Scenes 
the principal Actions of their Lives in ſmall 
ſtance the one from the other; and plac'd the 
jelds of Battle *, wherein their mighty Fates 
ere decided, in almoſt the very ſame Country. 
dd to this an equal Clemency and Moderation, 
the midſt of a moſt profuſe Proſperity. Philip, 
ome Arbiter of Greece, contented himſelf with 
e Title of General; and Cæſar, tho* abſolute 
laſter of Rome, was ſatisfy'd with that of Dic- 
tor. One may ſay, that by theſe Names more 


Having drank too exceſſively, he dancd upon the 
lace of Battle, went from Rank to Rank, and grofly 
ulted over the Misfortune of the Priſoners. Diod. Plut. 
\ This Reproach wwas not loft; Demades, with 2000 
re Athenians, avere releas'd without Ranſom ; but 
hen they demanded their Equipage, I believe, ſaid 
1!p, they think in Earneſt they were not beaten. 
* Phar/alia, & Cheronea, 

| ſoft 
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ſoft and agreeable (though at the bottom they to 
nothing from em that was Real and EffeQu) 
they had a mind to ſooth the Pride, and ſoften ty 
Diſgrace of the Vanquiſh'd. One can't but loy 
Phil's Generoſity at Cheronea , when he rele 
to the Athenians 2000 of their Priſoners withay 
Ranſom : Nor forbear admiring Cæſar's Hum 
nity, who, in his Victory at Pharſalia, con 
manded his Soldiers to ſpare the Blood of thi 

Fellow Citizens, and received very favourably th 
moſt zealous of Pompey's Party. The Macedmia 
is faid to have known how 70 ſwallow Inſurin 
and the Roman 4 knew how to paſs em by wil 
out Reſentinent. They had, or at leaſt affected, 
extream Inſenſibility in this Point: Whether the 
thought Diſſimulation was worth more than it a 
'em; or that, in their Opinion, Contempt 
a better Revenge than Anger. Some of Phil 
Friends adviſing him to baniſh a Man who h 
. ſpoken ill of him at Court; Very well, ſaid l 
that's the ready way to make dine rail at me all i 
World over. Another time, being defired to. 
the ſame thing by an honeſt Man for the {an 
Offence ; Let us firſt ſee, ſaid he, if we haven 
given him any Occaſion, And underſtanding ti 
this very Man was Indigent, having received 1 
Gratuity from the Court, he made him a Preſent 
This turn'd Satire into Commendation ; and up 
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+ Polyb. . 5. Suid. in NI. Demad. Ont 
umT2r SodbexraTiac. 


+ Long. c. 25, Tipr unlus. 
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at Philip ſaid, Kings have it in their power to 
phe themſelves either beloved or hated. As he was 
e Day aſſiſting at the Sale of ſome Captives, in 
ort of indecent Poſture, one of em whiſper'd 

in the Ear, and advis'd him to pull down the - 
rt of his Garment ; Here, ſet this Man at Li- 
ty, faid he, I did not know he was my Friend. 
Se Court importuning him to puniſh the In- 
titude of the Peloponneſians for having publickly 
yd at him in the Olympick Games, How will 
y ſerve me, reply'd he, ſhould I diſoblige them, who 
t forbear affronting me after ſo many Obligations? 
che end of an Audience he had been giving 
Athenian Ambaſſadors, who were come to com- 
in of ſome Acts of Hoſtility, he ask'd em, If 


t rere able to ſerve em in any thing © The greateſ? 
vice thou canſt do us, anſwered Demochares, is 
be: hang thyſelf. Unmov'd at theſe Words, though 
aw the whole Court juſtly provok'd at em; 
d your Maſters, ſaid he, that they, who dare 
21] 8p ef ſuch Inſolences, are more haughty, and 


to i inclin'd to Peace, than theſe that know how to 
we em *. Cæſar, on his Part, ſhow'd not the 


de lt Reſentment at Catullus his ſevere Epigrams , 

g Ul 2s for the reſt, he extended his Clemency ſo 

ed as to be reproachable for no Man's Death but 

* Down +. Let us examine a little into their Judg- 
vil i | 


** . l 


Si quæ alia in Phili ppo virtus fuit & contumelia- 
0. patientia. Senec. de ira, 1. 3. c. 23. — 

Cæſari proprium, & peculiare fit clementiæ inſigne, 
uſque ad pcenitentiam omnes ſuperavit. Plin. Nat. 
7. e. 26, 

F ments: 


ments: Both of 'em were Lovers and Favourers d 
Learning; both of 'em careſs'd learned Men, any 
loaded 'em with Favours: Both of em had a gra 
Paſſion for the Theatre; inſomuch, that each ha 
for his Favourite the moſt famous Actor Þ of hy 
Time. They both underſtood Wit; and lov'dt 
hear, and did themſelves utter witty Sayings. Phily 
having received a Wound near his Throat, and hi 
Chirurgeon importuning him every Day for ſome nen 
Demand; Take what thou wilt, ſaid he, for I Inn 
thou haſt me by the Throat. Tis ſaid of him, thy 
upon the hearing of two Villains, who accuſed ea 
other of ſeveral notorious Crimes, he baniſh'd or 
of 'em, and condemn'd the other to follow hin, 
Ceſar, tired with a Fellow that was reading t 
him in an effeminate muſical Tone, told wig 
thou thinkeſt thou art Singing thou ſingeſt ver) ill 
if thou thinkeſt thou art Raeding, thou Singeſt. Anotitt 
time being troubled by the importunity of Pom 
nius, who was continually ſaying to him, I hat 
receiy'd a Wound in your Service, I have recei 
it in my Face : Very weh, reply'd Cæſar, take a 
hereafter you don't look back whilſt you are runnin 
away. 

One may likewiſe ſee a great Conformity in ti 
Judgment of the moſt famous Orators of tk 
Time, in which each of theſe Captains lived, can 
cerning em *. Philip found in Demoſthenes, al 


1 Neoptolemus and Roſcius. 
* Plat. in vit. Demoſth. Ach. contr, Crefiph. Su 


Caji 
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ar in Cicero, an Enemy to his Ambition, and 
in Admirer of his Eloquence. Demoſthenes was 


iis Sorrow for the loſs of his Daughter, he could 
ot forbear, with a Garland of Flowers on his 
ead, declaring, in behalf of the Gods, to the 
thenians the Death of that Prince; nor could he 
t the ſame time deny him the Commendation of 
n eloquent Man ; contenting himſelf with this 
Anſwer to thoſe, who were commending Philip 
pr his Art in ſpeaking; that they were extolling 
a Prince the Excellencies of a Declaimer +. 
icero, whoſe Averſion to Ceſar carry'd him ſo 
Ir as to make him complain more than once, that 
e was not invited to the delicious Banquet of the 
ies \ of March; owned, || That in all forts of 

Writing, 


— 


8 + Plut. in Demoſth. 


Villas Pulchtrrimas epulas me Idibus Martii invoitaſtts, 
liguarum nihil haberemus. Ep. l. 10. 
| Czar autem rationem adhibens, conſuetudinem vitio- 
n & corruptam purã & incorruptã conſuetudine emen- 
t. Ttaque cum ad hanc elegantiam verborum latinorum 
ungit illa Oratoria ornamenta dicendi, tum widetur 
quam tabulas bene pictas collocare in bono lumine. Hanc 
habeat prœcipuam laudem in communibus, nom vi- 
cui debeat cedere. Tum Brutus, Orationes quidem ejus 


etiam Commentarios quoſdam ſcripſit rerum ſuarum 
nujfit, omni ornatu Orationis tanquam weſte de- 


aa: fed dum woluit alias habere parata unde ſumerent 
E. | 1 g 


0 exaſperated againſt Philip, that, in the height of 


Cæſar was kill'd the Ides of March. Quam wellem 


bi vehementer probantur, complures autem legi. Anti- 


e quidem probandos. Nudi enim ſunt, recti, & 


”\ 
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Writing, there is not a better Model than Ceſar 
They bear as great a coherence in their Follies and 
Vices, as in their Virtues and Excellencies. Alike 
in their Irregularities, and their Weakneffes ; and 
equal Propenſions f to thofe infamous Pleafures that 
are juſtly deteſted as the Diſgrace, and Horror of 
Nature. This depravity of Manners encourage 
the Attendance of corrupt Courtiers. A Troop d 
diſſolute Debauchees, Buffoons, Pantomimes, and, 
what is worle, of deteſtable Flatterers , whom 
| Avarice 


* 


gui dellent ſcribere Hiſtoriam, ineptis gratum fortal 
fecit, qui volunt illa calamiſtris mærere: Sans quiden 
homines à ſcribendo deterruit. Cic. in Brut. 

t Theopompus (in Athen. 1. 6. & in Demet. Phale, 
de Elocut. c. 27.) Ob ſerves that Philip had Courtier, 
2vho abent under the name of his Friends, and yet deſeratl 
that of his Miſtreſſes. Suetonius (in Jul. Cæſar.) ſail 
that Curio call'd Cæſar a Husband for every Wife, and 
a Wife for every Husband. The Soldiers, in his Triunf 
over the Gauls, ſung out, Ecce Cæſar nunc triumphu 
qui ſubegit Gallias: Nicomedes non triumphat qui ſub: 
git Cæſarem. Cæſar, who has ſubdu d the Gauls, enim 
in Triumph this Day; but Nicomedes, King of Bithyni 
wvho ſubdued Cæſar, has had no Triumph at all. 

* J Philip ve Flatterers, and encouraged en 
far, as to reward with the Title of King in Theſlaly i 
Flatteries of Thraſideus, yet ſometimes he was plta'h 
ewith the Truth. He maintained a Man, (|. Vit 
Hiſt. 8. c. 15.) a was to tell him every Day bfi 
he gave Audience, Philip, remember thou art Mort 
Nay, he ſuffered Ariſtotle, (Arif. Ep. ad Phil.)  / 
him Lefſons upon the Art of Government. He ſaid m 


ou 
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Avarice and Ambition ſend in Crowds into the 
preſence of Great Men, had the greateſt ſhare in 
heir Eſteem and Liberality. Add to all this, 
hat their Morals, by which they guided them- 
ves in their Conqueſts, were very like. Philip 


a not ſtick to ſay , That Children were to be 
/d with Play-things, and Men with Oaths, 
/r, for his part, had continually theſe Verſes 
r Euripides in his Mouth: & If the Laws are ts 


e violated, for the ſake of Empire they are to be vio- 
ited, Their Misfortunes ſhew them to be born to the 


hey in their turns met with the Infidelity they 
eſerv d. The. ſcandalous Chronicles reproach 
Viympias with more than Jupiter, and Pompeia 
ith other Adventures than the Myſteries of the 
Pond Goddeſs, However it be, their Wives be- 
wed themſelves ſo looſely, that they were forc'd to 
ave recouſe to Repudiation ; a Puniſhment no leſs 
tameful to him that inflicts it, than to her who 
dergoes it. Their manner of Death compleats 
teir Reſemblance. The firſt was Aſſaſſinated juſt 
pon his Expedition into Perſia ; the ſecond upon 
the 


r 


o, in their Invectiuves, had taught him to mend his 
anmers, + El. Var. Hiſt. 1. 8. c. 12. | 
In ore ſemper Græcos Verſus Euripidis (in Phæ- 
]) habebat ; nam fi violandum eſt jus, regnandi gratia 
landum eſt. Cic de Off. | 3. | 
{ The firſt Year of the 111th Ohmp. in the heighth 
his Revels for the Marriage cf his Daughter Co- 
1 paire 
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Ire Accidents. Being themſelves diſloyal Husbands, 
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er, that he ewas much obliged to the Athenian Orators, - 
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the point of marching againſt the Parthians: Bo 
the one and the other fell by the Contrivances «ii 
their Creatures and Relations ||: Both for haviry 
no Regard to ſome ſiniſter Preſages and forewarnim 
Advices. Such was the King, to whoſe Progreſls 
Demoſthenes put a ſtop ſo often by the force of l 


patra with Alexander King of Epirus. A Denial d 
Juſtice coſt this Prince his Life, of which take this ſhor 
Account. Attalus in a Debauch infamouſly abuſed Pa. 
ſanias a young Macedonian, of Noble Birth; and nd 
content with this Violence from himſelf, he proftitutd 
him to all his Gueſts, one after another. Pau/anzas fi 
a long time after ſolicited a Revenge due to ſo ig 
minious an Affront, and never ceas'd to implore the 
Royal Power to aſſiſt him. But Philip, either out 
Complaiſance to Attalus the Uncle of Cleopatra, who 
he had married after the Divorce of his firſt Wil 
Olzmpias, or out of Regard to his own Follies in tl 
ſame kind, never gave Ear to Pauſanias's Petition; 
who, from being Angry, grew Mad thereupon, a 
calling his judge to Account, imagined the way to clu 
his Reputation, was to ſoil it with an abominable Par 
cide. Ariſt. Pol. I. 5. c. 10. Diod. I. 16. Zonar. Am 
Tom. 10. Foſephus I. 11. c. 7. Fuft. l. 9. Oro. l. 
c. 14. Artaxerxes Ochus King of Perſia dy'd the fat 
Vear. | 
|| Olympias and Alexander are thought to hae hull 
Hand in the Aſſaſſination, Philip, upon his Expediti 
 defign'd againſt the Perſian, conſulted the Oracle if I 
phi. The Pythia, who had the Reputation of Phil 
pizing, (Cic. de Divin. I. 2. Minut. Fel. in Ota 
made him a very ambiguous Anſwer, which, after it 
Blow was given, was lool d on, according to Cuſtom, 
an evident Prophecy of his approaching Fate. Diod. J. 16 
Ih 
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loquence. This Orator, born + two Years after 


N 


lip, had not for his Father a filthy ſmoking 
n; Blackſmith, as Juvenal is pleaſed to defcribe him *; 
n; bat a Man who employed a great Number of Slaves 
ls Wo work at his Forges. Tis not out of a ridiculous 


bim. I, who demand for him no other Titles of 
Nobility than the Merit of his Works, and who 
tefides judge of every Man by his Actions, propoſe 
o aſſert no more than what is warranted by Hi- 
ſtory, which tells us beſides, that Demo/thenes loſt 


is Father 4 when he was very young, continuing 
under the Conduct of his Mother Cleobule, whoſe 
g bief Care was to effeminate him by a tender, delicate 
te ducation &. Inſomuch that his Companions in 


Deriſion call'd him Battalus ||. After this he fell 
to the Hands of "Tutors, who took more Pains 


"I d get his Money than cultivate his Mind $6. We 
un Wave in him an evident Example, that Orators are 


ade by Art, and not by Nature. For, beſides his 
ntoward Education, which too often influences 


+ Olymp. 99. An. 4. 
© Sat. 10. 


|$ Aſchin in Timar. | 


1-018 | Battalus avas a Player upon the Flute, according to 
f "itiphanes (who quotes Atheneus, I. 1. 3, & Clem. 
Phu exand, I. 2. Strom.) a ſoft, effeminate Fellow ; accord. 


to others, a Poet of the ſame Character, Clem. 1. 3 ; 
Edag. Phot. 7: Biblioth. i 
Demoſthen. i514. Dionyſ. Halic. Ab. wt} guybis. 
| {nd 
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of Geſture, juſtneſs of Motion, and graces of Pi. 


de Of. Laert. I. 3. 


r 
the whole Life, he had ſome natural * Defects very 
incompatible with the Proſeſſion he embraced. h 
thick, reſtiff Tongue, hardly pronouncing the Let. 
ters that require any Emphaſis, or Pliantneſs of the 
Organ; a trembling Voice, given to interrupt the 
Articulation of the Words, and deſtroy the Har. 
mony neceſſary to the moſt Noble Expreſſions: In 
fine, an Outſide void of that Eloquence, which 
takes the Eye, and prepares the way for Perſuaſion 
Thus Demeſthenes fail'd in his firſt Attempt, in 
which he ſucceeded fo ill, that Spite and Diſtaſte 
had like to have baniſhed him for ever from the 
Bar and the Pulpit... However, Perſeverance an 
Application ſurmounted all. Iſocrates +, Plato h 
and Iſæus , initiated his Eloquence ; but Actio 
being, according to his Judgment, the chief, «Mi 
rather the only Part of an Orator ||, he had alb 
three Maſters ** to inſtru him in the comeline| 


— 
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* Cic. 1. de Orat. Val. I. 8. c. 7. Laert, in Euclid, 
+ Plut. Phot. 22 10. Rhet. Aul. Gell. I. 3. c. 13. 
$ Cic. 7» Brut. de _ Orat. & 1. 4% Orat. G 


t Juven. Sat. 10. Plut. ; in Demoſth. Dion. in Iſæo fene 
|| Cic. 3. de Orat. Val. I. 12. c. 10. actionem i 


dicendo primas, ſecundas, & tertias obtinere ſoliuu , 


tradunt. An Expreſſion talen from the ancient Stage, a 
which there were never but three Afors at a time, WW... 
the two Interlocutors, and the Chorus. Nec quart þ 
qui perſona laboret. Hor. de Arte Poet. 

** Neoptolemus, according to Photius ; Andronic 
according to Plutarch; Satyrus, — to Quintilian 


nun Clatidl 


nunciation. To theſe foreign Cenſors he added a 
comeſtick one (if the Expreſſion may be allowed) 
that never failed him; T mean his Glaſs, which 
be made uſe of to let him know what others would 
Inot tell him, or at leaſt were weary of repeating 
Ito him *. Theſe faithful Monitors, and frequent 
Lectures, produc'd Wonders, and acquired him a 
Vehemence of Action, and a Majeſty, that were 
hnimitable, Achines, when retired to Rhodes, one 
Day reciting the Oration Dems/thenes made againſt 
Sim f, and being continually interrupted by the 


Hove done, ſaid he, had you heard him fpeak it your 
ef? As to the Organs of Speech, Demoſthenes 
ook all imaginable Care to make em pliant; he 
ſubjected 'em to that flexibility the Cadence of 


* 


* Plut, Liban. | 
T YVhen Eſchines after having miſtarried in his Ac- 
ation, which, tho intended againſt Cteſiphon, openly 
tack'd Demoſthenes, wwas making the beſt of his wway 
0 Rhodes, Demoſthenes took Horſe and purſued his 
Wugitive Accuſer: He, obſerving the Purſuit, concluded him- 
Welf bf 3 and fell flat upon the Ground: But Demoſt- 
Penes raiſed him, and forced him to accept of a 
bod Sum of Money. This Generofity touch'd him fo 
early, that he could not forbear ſaying, Am I in the 
vrong for regretting the loſs of a Country where I 
ave better Enemies, than J can expect to find Friends 

another Place? Some Authors (Plut. in Demoſth. & 
het. Helladius apud Phot. in Biblioth.) put theſe Words 
| Demoſthenes's Mouth © 

y Cic. z. de Orat. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 7. 
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\cclamations of his Auditors &, Il hat would you 


Feriods requires; and to ſum up all, he omitted 


E 4 nothing 
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nothing that was able to correct Nature, or bring 
it to Perfection *. Sometimes, to fortify his Voice, 
and accuſtom it to the Noiſe of a tumultuary Ay- 
dience, he would declaim upon the Sea-ſhore, and 
harangue the Waves; a lively Image of a populz 
Aſſembly. Sometimes, that he might the bette 
recollect himſelf, he would withdraw into dat 
Caves, where nothing could diſcompoſe or diſtrad 
him. He would very frequently cut off half hi 
Beard, and disfigure himſelf to that Degree, that 
he was neceſſarily confined to Solitude for fear 0 
appearing ridiculous. 'Fhat, which coſt him the 
greateſt Pains to correct, was his Shoulders, which 
he was apt to ſhrug up very diſagreeably in the 
heat of Declaiming. He never practiſed at home, 
bat he had a naked Sword hanging over him, ready 
to prick his Shoulders whenever they roſe into that 
ungraceful Poſture, Theſe painful Exerciſes were 
renewed every Day with freſh Vehemency, ani 
the earlieſt Tradefmen in the whole City wet 
later up than him §. He borrow'd great deal from 
his Sleep, and ſpent it in finiſhing his Orations 
which made ſome pleaſant People ſay, they mi 
of Oil. The Succeſs anſwer'd all his Watching 
and his Labour. He Conſecrated 'em to the gol 
of his Country, and the reſt of Greece, where 
he deſervedly was called by Philip the only Bu 
wark of Athens, The Conjuncture of Affairs tha 
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* Cic. 5. de Fin. Valer. I. 8. Plut. Phot. Liban. Sul 
$ Cic. Tuſc. 1. 4. El. Var, Hiſt, I. 7. c. 7. 800 Z 


Serm. 27. : . 
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lafforded great Matter + for the Zeal, and Talents of 
this Orator. How many Differences had he to pacify, 
ealouſies to ſuppreſs, Diſtruſts to quiet, Grudges to 
diſſipate, Animoſities to extinguiſh, Treaſons to 
unravel, Dangers to prevent, and Damages to repair? 
What Prudence was there neceſſary, to manage, 
and apply to the Publick Good, fo many diffe- 
ent Intereſts, and oppoſite Deſigns ? That Diſcord, 
which continually held the Greets upon the very 
rink of a Rupture, broke out with Violence, up- 
dn the occaſion of the Phoceans . Theſe were 
the Inhabitants of the Parts adjacent to the Temple 
pf Delphi. They bethought themſelves of Til- 
ing the Lands dedicated to Apollo, which was a 
Prophanation of it: immediately the People round 
bout cry'd out a Sacrilege; ſome in good earneſt, 
Ind others, that under the Mask of Piety they 
night wreck their private Revenge. The War 
hat commenc'd hereupon was called Sacred, as be- 
Ws undertaken upon a religious Motive. The 
Patter was referred to the Amphictyons, who com- 
Poſed the States General, and who met ſometimes 
t Delphi, and ſometimes at Thermopy/z. Upon 
$ thorough Examination, the Phoceans were decla- 


Ed Sacrilegious, and very ſeverely fined. f One 
em called Philomelus, a bold Man, and of great 
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Luc. in Encom. Demoſth. 

Diodor. Pauſan. in Phoc. Arcad, Lacon. & Meſſen. 
Fl. Var. Hiſt. 1. 9. Athen. 1. 6. 

＋ Diod. Pauſan. ibid. 


E 5 Eſteem, 
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Efteem, perſuaded em to diſobey this Decree : they 
took up Arms, aflur'd themſelves of Afiiſtancy 
from Athens and Sparta, and propoſed nothing |: 
than to humble the Pride of the Thebans, who ap. 
pear'd the moſt violent againſt em. The fi 
Advantages they obtained ſerved to increaſe thei 
Hopes. But in a ſhort time the neceſſary Fung 
for the Expences of the War falling ſhort, they 
ſupply'd themſelves by another Sacrilege. Philos 
dus had fo much Religion as not to violate the 
Temple of Delphi. Onomarchus, and Phaillu þ, 
who ſucceeded him in the Command, were not ſo 
ſcrupulous. They took away the conſecrated Vel. 
ſels, and all the rich Preſents, which the Piety d 
ſeveral Kings and Nations had depoſited there 
The Sums, they at ſeveral times raiſed by thi 
means, amounted to above ten thouſand 'T alents; 
that is to ſay, to more than ſix Millions of Goll 
of our Money. At this rate they found out 3 
means of maintaining the War at the Expence « 
the Divinity they had offended, and forc'd the 
Thebans at laſt to throw themſelves into Phil's 
Protection. This Prince needed only to appear, 
to put an end to a War which had laſted ten Years Wh 
and had equally exhauſted both Parties. The Ph- 
ceans immediately deſpair'd of making head againk 
fo powerful an enemy: the braveſt of em obtain'd MF" 
leave to retire into Peloponneſus; the reſt ſurren: 

dred on Diſcretion, and as a Reward of a Vic 


— 


+ Brethren. Diod. Pauſan. in» Phoc. 
| tory, 
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tory, which coſt the Victor only the trouble of ap- 


eating, he had, as we have already obſerv'd, be- 
des the Reputation of a religious Prince, and faith- 


ul Ally, gain'd the Streights of Ther mopylæ, the 
ly Paſſage out of Macedon into Theſſaly. "This 


vas at that time the chief State of Greece, abound- 
ing in Republicks, and Diſſentions. On one ſide, 


ſthens, and Sparta, thought of nothing but mor- 


ifying Thebes, their Rival. + On the other, not 


ly the Theſſalians, partly to get rid of their Ty- 
ants, and partly to be reſtored to their Preroga- 


Rives of Amphictyons, of which they had been di- 
Feſted by the Phoceans, but alſo the Thebans, that 


hey might ſecure themſelves in the Superiority 


rhich the Battels of Leuctra, and Mantinea, had 
Kequir'd 'em, were entirely devoted to Philip, and, 
pithout intending it, aſſiſted him to forge their 
bwn Chains. Beſides, Philip's Exploits againſt 
race, bordering upon Macedon, rais'd every Day 


ew Arguments for a War betwixt him and the 
Ithemans. This Prince, for the Security of his 


Frontiers, earneſtly defir'd to encroach upon Thrace; 


ind this he could not do but at the Expence of the 


Hibenians, who, ever ſince the Defeat of Xerxes, 


ad ſevera] Colonies in that Country, beſides divers 


ptates, Allies, or T ributaries. Neither did he omit 


ny thing that could help him to get Zubea into 


os Hands, which he called, The Fetters of Greece. 


57 


1 Demoſth. Orat. upon the Peace. 


Vn the other ſide, it was the Athenians chief Inte- 
oft not to ſuffer that Iſland, which by a Bridge 


1 


* 23 * * n.. 
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might 


Dee. g 


might be joined to the Continent of Attica, to fil 

into the hands of their Enemies. Add to all this, the 
as an Aggravation of their Misfortunes, that Pe- louſ 
fa, at that time, was not able to aſſiſt, as ſhe MM cert 
ought, according to the Rules of right Policy, the N Zan 
weaker ſide; and thereby preſerve an equal Balance, Was 
which was her only Safety. The Battles of Ma. ness, 
rathon, Salamine, Platea, and Micale, had ſhown Men | 
her the Vanity of her Dependance upon the mighty I but: 


that 

Put fl. 
ET wa 
£1 1me 
Pad en 
Pes. ! 
Whreat! 


numbers of her Veſſels and her Troops. She dread: 
ed the Courage of the Grecians ; eſpecially ſince 
having ſeen ten thouſand of their Soldiers “, the 
Remnant of a defeated Army, traverſe the Body 
of that vaſt Empire, with the countenance of Con- 
querors, and recover their own Country, without 
ever being broken or diſorder' d. She therefore held 
it as a fundamental Maxim, never to ſuffer, in thi 


reſpet, the Increaſe of any Power that might WW 5 
t Di 


give Laws to the reſt, and by that means unite the Wh 
Forces of Europe againſt Afia. Artaxerxes Ochut' | 
governed himfelf as long as he was able by ths ; 5 
Principle; which, as the Event juſtified afterwards g ,: ; 
might be termed the Buckler of his Monarchy. HB, of f 
protected the Rhodians, Bizantines, and othe iniftrat 
Iſlanders, confederated againſt Athens, and force! N Wa 
the Athenians to own 'em free and. independant { 2/7 
| idias a 
1 mw - | 77% 7; 
Se Retreat of the 10000, Xenoph. They erw, 4: 
in young Cyrus his Army, who- was defeated and. ſai 1 res pt 
by his Brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. ; | 8 5 „he 
+ Then King of Perſia. Iſoc. in Orat. Soc. Demoſi. Wl * 


ce Libert. Rhod. Diod. 1, 16. Corn. Nep. i» Chabr. 
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states. He ſent Thebes a Supply of Money againſt 
the Phoceans; and at laſt, ſhewed a fort of Jea- 
© louſy of Philip's Proceedings, obliging him, in con- 
© cert with the Athenians, to raiſe the Siege of Bi- 
zantium, and Perinthus. f But while Macedon 
was laying the moſt ſolid Foundation of her Great- 
Ineſs, and giving Greece the fatal Blow, he was ta- 
ken up not only in reducing ſome rebellious Nobles, 
but alſo in a War with Egypt and Phenicia : So 
What his Troubles at home ſuffer'd him to make 
Put ſight Obſervations upon what was acting abroad. 
WT was much about theſe difficult and tempeſtuous 
Times &, Deme/henes came to the Helm ||. Greece 
Nad never. till now lain under ſuch heavy Calami- 
Pes. Never till now had her civil and bloody Wars 
Wbreatned her with ſo near a Ruin. * *Tis true, 


* 9 — ea 


W t Diod, Demoſth. 12 hi Oration upon Philip's Letter, 
WDiod. l. 16. Iſoc. i» Panegyr. 

De firſt Year of the 107th Olymp. 
Ws | Plutarch contradicts himſelf in this Chronological 
Point; for after having ſaid (in vit. Demoſthenis) That 
Nenoſtbenes, at the Age of 27, entered into the Ad- 
Winiſtration of the State, in the beginning of the Pho- 
n War; he forgets ewhat he had advanc'd juſt before, 
Bd a//ures us, that this Orator ſpoke his Oration againſt 
dias at 3 2 Tears of Age, before ever he had meddled 
With the Government. But Demoſthenes Himſelf de- 
les this Queſtion; in his Oration for the Crown, he 
lares poſitively, That at the beginning of the Phocear 
ar, "ny was not concerned in the Affairs of the Re- 
blick, 

Demoſth. Orat. upon the Peace, 


that 
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that heretofore, in the courſe of her Wars, the 
Weak were always ſure to ſide with one of the 
Parties; but then they, who contributed moſt to 
the Succeſs of the Conqueror, never ſuffered hin 
to purſue his Advantages too far : So that the Van- 
quiſh'd found in his Weakneſs an infallible Remedy 
for his Diſgrace. But the Times were altered upon 
the Fall of Athens and Lacedemon. For Thebes, 
after the Loſs of Epaminondas, had neither Strength 
enough to keep the balance even between Macedn un 
and Greece, nor Authority enough to make herſelf 


_ obeyed by the whole Nation. The Grecians, n. NMuin. 


turally turbulent and untractable, follow'd the bent Mr x: 
of their own Humour; all was full of Quarrels and ers t 
Diviſions: There was no ſuch thing as Deference, MW wit 
or Subordination among em; no Common Inte- Mas cc 
reſt purſued, every Party pretending to the whole: Wi 
T was almoſt impoſſible to reunite, or comple 
em. Their Jealouſy degenerated into Hatred, 
and a fort of Spitefulneſs; which made 'em inſenſ. ener: 
ble of the Common Good of a Nation. That n diſtar 
ſuch a Condition it was defended fo long againk 
the Attempts and Fortunes of Philip, is more wor- 
derful than its being formerly preſerv'd from ti Son 
Invaſion of the Perſians. This appears a Paradon, ¶ Naſuer 
though it is nothing leſs. + One might ſee, in el, 
Perſon of Philip, a King of almoſt as great Powe! = 
over his Allies, as his Subjects; and no leſs form- 
dable in his Treaties, than his Engagements: 4 
Prince vigilant, active, himſelf his own Treaſure, %, F 

= IT Date 


+ Demoſth. Olynth. 3. | Mm, Ne 
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Ibis own Miniſter, his own General: Covetous and 
[thirſty after Glory, ſeeking it where it was to be 
ought at the higheſt Price; delighted in nothing 
Inore than Fatigues and Dangers; continually Ma- 
er of that ready Harmony between Counfel and 
WE: xecution, which is ſo neceſſary to all Military 
WE :pcditions; and attacking, upon ſo many Advan- 
Ages, Republicks weakened by their long Wars, 
bent by. their domeſtick Diviſions, fold by their 
wn Citizens, ſerv'd by a foreign Soldiery, averſe 
WD wholeſome Counſels, and obſtinate to their own 
uin. On the other hand Darius , and his Son 

Ferres, with their Millions of Men, wanted Sol- 
jers that were able to face Men couragious enough 
P withſtand the firſt Impreſſions of Fear. Xerxes 
as convinc'd of this, when, not being able to gain 
Paſs kept by 300 Lacedemontans, he cry'd out, 
: had a great many Men, but few Soldiers. Beſides, 
teſe two Princes were very apt to rely upon their 
enerals I. They were a long time threatning at 
c(iſtance, before they ſtruck ; ſpent whole Years 


K 
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t Son of Hyſtapes. 77e him Eſdras and Philo call 
aſuerus. 7 ZElian (4: Animal. I. 11. c. 27.) may be 
ated, he undertook this Enterprize to pleaſe his Wife 
olla's Fancy, who- wanted to be ſerved by Attick and 
nian Nomen. So true is it, that the nobleſt Underta- 
ys fall into diſgrace, when the real Cauſe of em is 
nun. Corn, Nep. (iz Ariſtid.) affigns à more fold 

aſon for this Expedition. | 
Dates and Artaphernes commanded Darius his Army 
Marathon; and Mardonius that of Xerxes at Platea. 
Mm, Nep. iz Miltiad. and Ariſtid. | 


In 
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in muſtering up innumerable Troops, and therehy 
gave their Enemies all the time they could defir 
to prepare againſt *em. Moreover, a confus'd hen 
of People, like to Gigantick Bodies, whoſe mol. 
ſtrous bulk expoſe more than defend em, muſt h 
of a weight almoſt immoveable. || This Mult 
tude, overcharged with uſeleſs Mouths, fetter'd wit 
the Train the King and his Grandees drew afte 
'em, commanded by Officers, whoſe chief. Talent 
lay in deſpiſing their Enemies, for want of a certan 
Agility, always uſeful in War, but abſolutely : 
ceſſary in long Expeditions, eſpecially in Greece, ec. 
narrow dry Country, in compariſon of the Plains 
of Afia, ſtarv'd, as we ſaid before, and overthrey 
itſelf. Greece had not wherewithal to nouriſh 2 
one time ſo many Men and Horſes; ſcarce Four- 
tains and Rivers enow to flake their Thirſt. Ti 
ſuch Enemies ſhe oppoſed only ſmall Bodies, bu 
ſuch as were all Sinew and Soul. Concord and 
Unanimity did then fo cloſely cement her Inhabs 
tants together, that they ſeem'd to compoſe but 
one State, and to dwell in but one City. The fam 
Deſigns, the ſame Deſires, the ſame Fears, ti 
ſame Precautions, and the ſame Enſi igns. Ther 
Cares, Expences, Labours, all conſpired to the ge 
neral Good; every one thirſted with Emulation # 
ter Glory and Liberty. Deme/thenes found this Ar 
dour extremely languid, not to ſay, extinguiſhd 
There was no ſuch thing as the Common Cauk 
Jealouſies, Diſtruſts, and inveterate Animoſitis 


oteſta 
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ad ſo extremely ſoured and alienated their Minds, 
What theſe different Commonalties, though all of 
e ſame Nation, though in full peace, look'd on 

Ich other as Enemies, or at leaſt as Strangers. 
Sometimes indeed they laid down their Swords, 
eir Quarrels never. The Animoſity was without 
Wounds, without Meaſure. Parmenio reflected up- 
In this inteſtine War, which had ſo long time kept 
We Grecians in a fort of Lethargy, as to their 
WE: Intereſts, when, obſerving the Ambaſſadors of 
ee to murmur one Day at Philip for uſing fo 
e to give them Audience, he told em; f No 
der, Gentlemen, my Maſter fleeps now while you 
Wo awake, ſince he watched while you was ſleeping. 
bis will appear by the pains Deme/thenes was at 
contriving the League between Athens and 
Vebes, even then when their common Danger 
Wcm'd ſufficient to reconcile em, and Philip at 
Weir very Doors informed 'em under what preſſing 
eceſſities they lay of a ſtraight and ſpeedy Con- 
eracy, Pytho, the Macedonian Ambaſſador, an 
le Stateſman, great Orator, and one who had 
arnt to lye with a good grace for his Maſter's In- 
reſt, ſo far impoſed upon the Thebans, as to ſa- 
ly em with captious Conjectures, and frivolous 
oteſtations. In compariſon of him, Demoſthenes 


I Another Day auben he had lain too long a Bed in his 
amp, he own'd himſelf a Sluggard, and excuſed it with 
high Complement to his Miniſter: I have been taking 


ſound Nap, ſaid he, becauſe I knew Antipater was 
ake for me, i | 


his 
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his Collegues ſpoke nonſenſe, and were hard 
heard: But when Demoſthenes began, he undecena 
the ſtupid Bæœotians, and made em reſolve imme 
| ately to conclude the Alliance he propoſed. Some 
time after, Demoſthenes himſelf, reduc'd to fave hi 
own Honour, and defend his Benefactor by a pati 
cular Recital of his Services, * extremely extolle 
and placed at the head of his Politic Exploits, th 
Succeſs of this Important Negotiation. Beſides thi 
general Diviſion, the Spirit of Diſcord reigned i 
every particular Republick ; and t Avarice fo e 
fectually did Philiy's Buſineſs, that he boaſted ll 
had conquered more with his Gold, than with li 
Sword. Sparta only was free from this Contagio 
Every where elſe the Credit of the Mercenary Fa 
tion protected the Traitors from the Reſentmentd 
the honeſt Citizens, and the Severity of the Las 
As to her Militia, Greece did not ftand ſo much 
need of Soldiers as Officers. For at Cherme 
where it may be ſaid her Liberty expired, the Can 
manders & very much contributed to the Loſs 
the Battle. The Incapacity of || Chares, that u 
worthy Succeſſor of Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Cl 
brias, but who would have eclips'd 'em all, had 
been as juſt in keeping his Word, as he was co 
dent in giving it, had the largeft ſhare in the Ms 


n 


* Orat. de Corona. ng hi 
t Plut. in Paul. Emil. en in 
$ Lyſicles, and Chares. | 


| The/e are Chares his Promiſes," became a Proel 
to ſignify a vain Promiſe. 


fortunt 
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tunes of that Day. One might at that time 
Je look'd on Ageſilaus as the laſt General of 
yarta; and Epaminondas of Thebes, But Athens 
25 not even then unprovided of good Captains. In 
bocion ſhe might have had her Miltiades, and her 
WW mi/focles, if her Cabals had not excluded him 
n the Command, and preferr'd thoſe before him 
at hardly deſerved the honour to obey him. After he 
Ed defeated Philip in Eubæa, he was depoſed with- 
Wit any other Deſign than to ſubſtitute in his room 
“a one as Philip himſelf would have deſired; 

Whoſe Conduct, as unfortunate, as it was impru- 
„ cave Pbociar a ſufficient Revenge for the In- 
ſtice done him. On the other hand, the Mace- 
han Phalanx, able to have match'd the Greeks 
Marathon and Salamine, that new piece of In- 
ntry, the beſt and moſt regular that till then had 
er been known, fighting in the Preſence of their 
ing, commanded by old experienc'd Officers, 
d ſuſtain'd by an extraordinary Cavalry, could 
[ily deal with a parcel of mercenary Troops ill 
id. How eaſy muſt it therefore be for Philip to 
ing Greece under Subjection? How difficult for De- 
/thenes to preſerve her from it? Who could ſet 
Body, ſo languiſhing, ſo crazy, into motion ? 
et this Body, ſuch as it was, did Demoſthenes un- 
take to reanimate: With this Body he wreſtled 
ith Philip, and more than once had like to have 
ng him. We muſt own, however, that Greece, 
en in this miſerable Condition, had notwithſtand- 


— 


Hegeſilaus. Ulp. in Orat. de fall, leg. 
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ing a very powerful Refuge, had ſhe known hey 
to make uſe of it. ¶ hoever is Maſter at Sea, (ii 
the Great Pompey, muſt be ſo likewiſe at Lin 
Both Greeks and Romans loſt their Liberty f 
want of underſtanding, or following this impor 
tant Maxim. The Athenians. by their Naval For 
infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of Philip , might hay 
prolong'd the War, haraſs d and fatigu'd the Eneny 
by frequent Diverſions ; undertaken ſome Deſceny 
upon his Coaſts; arm'd and ſupported thoſe why 
obey'd him with an II- will: Have drain'd hi 
Purſes ; diſunited his Deſigns; forc'd him to diwi 
his Army: In ſhort, have waited for ſome fayou- 
able Revolution or Supplies from Perſia, as mui 
concern'd as themſelves to clip the ambitious Wug 
of this new Conqueror. As powerful as Maczin 
appear'd by Land, it's moſt certain, ſhe might in! 
moment have loſt all her Advantages. *Twas bi 
to have debauch'd the Tygſſalians, irritated at ti 
new Form of Government ſhe had impos'd upa 
'em. In this caſe Philip, after twenty-five Ye 
Victories and Conqueſts, would have found himk 


— 


« + Upon the Peloponneſian War, Pericles in Thur 
dides (I. 1.) argues always lile an able Seaman. i 
we dwelt in an Iſland, ſaid he, we ſhould be fit 
from Inſults. The Marine Forces of Athens (Iſoc. 
Paneg.) doubled thoſe of the reft of Greece; and # 
Veſſel was able to oppoſe two of the Enemies; 300 
Sail evere ſent from Athens in the Sicilian Expt 
tion. Have you not, /aid Demoſthenes, (de i: 


leg.) zoo Galleys, and a Fund able to equip em! 
j 
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ſſurance of the Paſſage of Thermopylæ, which he 
ld The Key of Greece, and which the Theſſa- 
ang had in their Hands, his Communication with 
195, Meſſene, and his other Allies in Peloponne- 
; had been loſt ; every State of Greece, volunta- 
, or by force, would have declar'd againſt him, 
d he have been obliged to fuſtain, at home, the 
Var he had carry'd into the heart of Greece. 

But no Remains of that maſculine and vigorous 


d repair Lofſes, were now to be found in Athens : 


els, ſubject to evaporate into infolent Decrees. 
They were no more thoſe Athenians, who, ,when 
reatned with an Inundation of Barbarians, de- 
oliſn'd their Houſes to furniſh a Navy; and 
here the Women ſtoned a Man to death +, who 
opoſed to appeaſe the great King, by paying Tri- 
te, or doing Homage. The love of Eaſe and 
eaſure had almoſt ſtifled that of Glory and Inde- 
ndency. [| Pericles, that great Man, ſo abſolute, 
at his Enemies call'd him the ſecond Piſſtratus, 
as the firſt that introduc'd this Remiſneſs and 
orruption. He, with a deſign of ingratiating him- 


„ 


ol Ariſtophanes (in his Clouds) ſaith, They had no- 
Ing of the Soldier but the Tongue. Iſocr. (in his 
ech upon the Peace) ſaith much the ſame thing. 
Herodot. 1. 9. 

Plut. in Peric. 


where he was when he began. Without an 


licy, that knew equally how to form Deſigns, 


Emu» ne -= 
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here was nothing left but an ill-advis'd Haughti- 


Vith the People, ordain'd, That on the Days 
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of Feaſts and Sacrifices, a certain Sum of Mong 
ſhould be diſtributed among them: + And that, f 
the Aſſemblies, where Matters of State ver 
handled, every private Man ſhould receive a « 
tain Fee for his Attendance. Thus we ſee th 
Members of the Commonwealth brought to ( 
to the Republick the Care they were to take 
her; and reckon among mercenary Employmen 
the moſt noble Functions of the Sovereign Pon 
It was not difficult to foreſee what would be ti: 
conſequence of fo terrible a Diforder. A Remei 
was pretended to be found out for this, by ſetti 
apart a Fund for the War, with a Prohibition, u 
pain of Death, to adviſe the applying it to an 
other purpoſe. Notwithſtanding this, the Abu 
continued. It appear'd tolerable as long as tl 
Citizen, who liv'd upon the Publick Liberties, e 
deavoured to deſerve em by a conſtant Attendand 
of nine Months in the Army. Every one ferwl 
in his turn, and he, who declined his Duty, ws 
moſt certainly punifh'd as a Deſerter. But by « 
grees the number of Offenders were too powe 
ful for the Laws; and Impunity, as it uſualf 
happens, increaſed the Guilty. A People, act 
ſtomed to a delightful Reſidence in a City, amor 
continual Sports and Feſtivals, conceiv'd an ut 
conquerable Averſion to Labour, which they lock 
on as unworthy a free-born People. It was then 
fore neceſſary for ſuch an idle People, to find d 
ſomewhat to amuſe them, and employ the Hai 


+ Plut. ibid. 
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an unactive lazy Life: T was this that wrought 
them that Paſſion, or, rather, extravagant 
mndneſs they had for Shows. Epaminondas's 
ath, which ſeem'd to promiſe them great Ad- 
tages, compleated their Ruin and Deftruction. 
ir Courage, faith Juſtin & did not outliuve that 
firiour Theban. Deliver d from a Rival that 
t their Emulation awake, they fall into a lethur- 
| Inſenſibility. The Funds, defign'd for their 
ces by Land and Sea, were conſum'd in Sports 
d Feftivals: The Money, due to the Seamen and 
Soldiers, diſtributed among idle Citizens, A ſoft 
uptuous Life diſpirited their Hearts. Valour, and 
Art of War, were in no gſteem; tbeir great 
mmanders, diſcountenanc d; and all their Favours 
e conferr*d on the beſt Poets, and the moft excel. 
Actors. * Comedy and Tragedy, which owe 
ir Original to two Icarians, Suſarion and Thejs 
were born in Greece; and like Fruits natural 
heir Soil, the People thought they could never 
cloy'd with them. This Deſire was more ge- 
al in Athens, than elſewhere: Poets throng'd 
all Parts to entertain her: There they found 
day Market for their Wares; and according to 
to, there was no readier or more certain way 
nrich themſelves. They kept not within the 
ds of Inoffenſive Wit; they grew ſo licentious 
o abuſe the Magiſtrate ; and fo bold as not to 
ceal his Name. Merit was, no more than 
atneſs, a Security from their Satires. Pericles, 


Lib. 6. * Suid, 9. Steph. x. 
a that 
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that Man fo much h6nour'd, ſo reſpected, coil 


not eſcape thoſe of Cratinus, Eupolis, and Tr Mid 
clides. But the Condemnation of Socrates may be ior 
reckoned the capital Crime of Poetry. Ariſtophana Nhe 
by the Arts of Comedy, made him be declared ire: 
Impious, and as ſuch condemned to die, whon Mi: 
Apollo by his Oracle at Delphi had declar'd a wil 1a 
Man; and whoſe Virtues, tho a Heathen, temp: ri 
ed Eraſmus to add him to our Litany. This ou 
putation the Poets were in, was a publick as vel th 
as a private Miſchief. They had a principal Sha ed. 
in the Deliberations of State; and the Talent the T 
had to direct the People gave em a Power to Ehe. 
tray and ſell em. * In this Capacity Ariſtannuſ hic 
and Neoptolemus were of great uſe to Philip; and 
very much weakned the Power of Demaſtban r V 
Their Advice pleaſed as well as their Poetry. Pe barg 


haps their Works were as much in vogue as thoMWans, 
of their Predeceſſors, who had the pleaſure to H irds 
their Plays, as ſoon as repreſented, learnt and Waxes 
peated by every one. We read that ſome then 
Soldiers, who had the fortune to eſcape the E not 
my's Hands at the Defeat in Sicily, gain'd tivi 
Lives by repeating to the Sicilians ſome Verſe 
Euripides. It is not difficult to conceive what Who kn 
Crowd of SpeRators throng'd to. theſe RepreſentiiMir Re 
tions. There was nothing ſpar'd, nothing though their 
too much to make em perfectly beautiful. + TM the n 


1 Urs ani 


9 


* Demoſth. Orat. upon the Peace, and the 4 Pi 
Id. de falſ. leg. Æſc. de fall. leg. | 


4 Demoſth. contr. Mid, & contr, Near. Athen, |. 
t 
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e Theatre required exorbitant Sums, which they 
a not heſitate to aſſign upon the Funds appointed 
rr the War. + Eubalus, one of the principal of 
he Faction againſt Demo/thenes, propos d this De- 
ee; the People approved the Propoſal ; and like a 
adman, that makes uſe of his Strength only to 
SB Qult his Phyſician, and oppoſe the Remedies pre- 
ribed him, they made it Death for him that 
hould move to reſtore this Fund to the Neceſſities 
bf the State, to which it had been before appropria- 
d under the ſame Penalty. 

This wild Profuſeneſs had ſtrange Conſequences: 
here was no way to repair it but by Impoſitions, 
hich being unequally laid, and arbitrarily rais'd, 
ed perpetual Quarrels, and made the Supplies 
r War ſo dilatory, that, without leſſening any 
charge, rendred all Deſigns fruitleſs. For the Ar- 
Jans, and Seamen, who were more than two 
irds of the People, contributed nothing to theſe 
axes, paying only in their Attendance; the 

ole weight fell conſequently on the Rich: Theſe 

not fail to complain, and reproach the reſt for 

ving conſumed the Publick Treaſure in Feaſts, 

Plays, and ſuch-like Superfluities. The People, 

o knew themſelves Maſters, gave little heed to 

ir Remonſtrances; having no Inclination to leſ- 

their Diverſions, to eaſe thoſe, who (excluſive 

the meaner ſort) were in poſſeſſion of all the Ho- 

urs and Employments. This unjuſt and tyran- 

al Proceeding ſlackned the Zeal of the beſt af. 


© Demoſth, 2, Olynth. | : 
| F fected 
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feed to the Publick, Every one thought him 
overcharged, and endeavoured to evade the Pay. 
ment; the way to which was by pretending to |! 
poor. * The Law itſelf gave a large ſcope to ver 
atious Suits on ſuch Occaſions. The Citizen, wh 
pretended himſelf taxed too high, might be x. 
lieved, if he informed of another richer than him 
ſelf. This laſt had liberty to oppoſe and offer u 
change Eſtates with the Informer, who, in tha 
caſe, muſt either pay the Tax, or accept the Ei 
change. Theſe Diſputes ſpent a great deal of timg 
which Philip knew how to make Advantage d 
The Athenian Army always took the Field ta 
late; and tho' they every time found the Incom : 
nience of their Backwardneſs, they would not wh 
corrected by Experience itſelf. Traitors and Fla 
terers were perpetually crying out, that all Pj; 
Deſigns were only againſt the Barbarians; that | 
would never try his Strength with the A:henian 
. whoſe Power and Courage he dreaded ; that I 
inſatiable Ambition was their Security, by the g 
number of new Enemies it every Day created 5 
That however, with the leaſt Effort, they coil 
bring him to reaſon, and that Fortune, their newt 
failing help, would not deſert them in time of net 
A People, already too preſumptuous, fed themfeli 
with theſe vain Hopes, and blindly followed thi 
treacherous Guides, who valued themſelves for hu 
ing, as they pretended, made their Pleaſure a 
Repoſe conſiſt with their e and Reputation 


* Xenoph, Dion. Demoſth. 1 Phil. 1 ſoc, Orat. i 
the Exchanze. 
Demoſtlun 


— 
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Demoſthenes, alone uncorruptible, and as ſuch, 
y Philip's own Confeſſion, the only Man who 
ad reaſon not to fear him “, was neceſſitated to 
bmbat the natural Effeminacy of the Athenians ; 
p ſurmount haughty mutinous Spirits, and a Pre- 
dice fortify'd by evil Advice; to contend every 
Day with the domineering Paſſion. of a free People, 
crowd of Governors, ſeduc'd by the Flattery of 
rators, no leſs pernicious than that of the moſt 
Pequious and artful Courtiers. Every Hour was 
to preſent the Counterpoiſon, and force his in- 
table Patients to ſwallow down his unpleaſant 
hyſick; to venture at odious and diſagreeable Pre- 
Wctions; to recal the Images of paſt Dangers and 
Wevolutions ; in ſhort, in the midſt of a thouſand 
offers, and applauded Oppoſers, to talk of no- 
ing but Whips and Chains, and whatever elſe 
avery has of Melancholy and Frightfulneſs, 

This Zeal, in its higheſt Tranſports, was not- 
Ithſtanding diſcreet and regular. Man, of him- 
f inclin'd to give a looſe, is by Order curb'd and 
u train'd: he that paſſionately endeavours to re- 
m him, makes him revolt; and a too obſtinate 


— — 


eng * 4; one aua. reading to Philip an Oration De- 
Ithenes had ſpoken againſt him, at which Parmenio 
rd very much diſpleaſed, Let us, ſaid Philip, per- 
this Orator to ſpeak freely againſt us, ſince he is 
on. in our Pay, though I had rather hire him than 
beſt Officer in my Houſhold ; for he is the Man 
t breaks my Deſigns, and defeats all my Un- 
= Lucian in his Commendations of De- 
enes, | 


Zhen . F 2 Severity, 
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Severity, inſtead of doing ſervice to the State, eſſ. 
bliſhes thoſe Diſorders it labours to remove. Hence 
Cato, who deſerv'd a better Age than that where 
in he liv'd, Cato, I ſay, with the beſt Intentions 
in the World, with an admirable Conſtancy, and 
an unſhaken Fidelity, rendred his Virtues uſzlel 
to his Country, and had the Misfortune more 
than once to prejudice the Commonwealth, for 
want of making a juſt Diſtinction betwixt the Ez 
ſineſs of Speculation, and the Difficulty of Practice; 
or, to explain myſelf according to the Oracle d 
thoſe times, by ſpeaking in the degenerate State 
Rome, as if he had lived in the Commonwealth 
of Plato *. Demuſthenes, tis true, at firſt oppoſes 
and openly condemns all Abuſes; but when he find 
his Reproaches cannot reclaim, but exaſperate 
them, he turns, and grows more compliant than 
that noble Roman was; he yields ſomewhat to the 
People's Humour, and prudently connives at whit 
he cannot correct. The skilful Phyſician has if 
regard to the Strength of his Patient, and is ca. 
tious of recurring to violent Remedies; he aflwagy 
and ſoftens the ſharp Humours, and takes care nd 
to irritate and provoke em: So the able Politica 
fearches the Wounds of the State, and cuts not d 
the Limb, till he deſpairs to cure the Gangrene 


et 


a ——_ 


I OP 


Ille optimo animo utens, ſumma fide nocet ini 
dum Reipublicz, dicit enim tanquam in Platonis v 
dla, non tanquam in fæce Romuli, ſententiam. Cic. l. 
Ep. ad Attic. 


+ Non minus eſt probanda Medicina quz ſanaret i 
tioſas partes Rei publicæ, quam quæ exſecaret, 
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This Prudence temper'd the Severity of our Ora- 
tor; and thoſe Soothings, which that ſuggeſted, 
make him ſeem to differ ſometimes in what he 
profeſſes to reform. For having deteſted the ſquan- 
cring of thoſe Funds deſign'd for the War, he ſeems 
after to approve it, when he ſays, the Revenues of 
the State could not be better employed, than in 
ſupporting the poorer Citizens, and retrieving them 
from a Miſery, that was a Diſhonour to the Go- 
vernment. His Condeſcenſion aim'd only at the 
Publick Good. He conſented to theſe ſorts of Di- 
ſtributions, provided the Citizens, who were to re- 
eixe em, liſted themſelves by turns in the Army, 
nd the Money were apply'd to the Relief of the 
ndigent, rather than the Maintenance of the Idle. 
The Republick by this means would gain more 
han ſhe loſt, have an Army on foot of her own 
vets, and disband all her foreign Troops; a 
drt of Soldiers that make a mercenary Trade of 
onour, and fell their Friendſhip, and their Ha- 
Ted, to the higheſt Bidder “. 

This juſt Medium, which Demoſthenes obſerv d 
twixt Rigor and Condeſcenſion, gave him, among 
is Citizens, the Preference to all his Collegues, 
d an Eſteem that was proof againſt the moſt un- 
cky Accidents. This giddy, unſettled, People, 
t to puniſh their own Miſcarriages and Negli- 
nce in the Perſons of thoſe, whoſe Projects had 
rtainly ſucceeded, but for their dilatory Execu- 


W —— — — — * 


* Ifocractes call em the common Friends, and com- 
dn Enemies of Mankind. a 


T9 © 2 


the Event, by which unſucceſsful Councils are 1. 


vice; and confeſs themſelves the only Authors d 


computing the Forces, either of his own County, 


in a word, how much Maſter of every thing th 
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tion, acquitted, and rewarded, Demoſthenes in the 
midſt of a publick Calamity, and at a time when 


ways judged, would have condemned him *. Af 
the Loſs of a Battel + ventured upon his word, 2 
an Inſtant wherein the whole City, in the greateſ 
Conſternation and Deſpair, imagin'd they ſaw the 
Conqueror already at their Gates; and the Ene: 
mies of this Great Man expected every moment, 
the enraged People would tear him to pieces; Dx 
moſthenes then ſaw himſelf crowned with Honour, 
and proclaim'd Father of his Country. So much 
did the Athenians, convinc'd of his Capacity, Zeal, 
and Integrity, acknowledge themſelves in fault fir 
not having ſooner, and intirely yielded to his Ad. 


their Misfortune. In ſhort, he wanted no Tx 
lent fit for Government: His Speeches, and thx 
Hiſtory of his time, teach us, how far his Sagacit 
and his Vigilance extended; how exact he was I 


or thoſe of his Enemy; how attentive in diſcernig 
preſent Conjunctures; how ready in taking Fu 
cautions; how quick in inventing Redreſſes; ail 


makes a perfect Politician. His laſt Attempt tor 
ſtore the Liberty of Greece has ſomething more n 


* Demades in Ariſt. Rhet. I. 2. c. 24. lays his 4 
cuſation of Demoſthenes upon this Bottom. 

_ + That of Cheronæa, the third Year of the 110 

Olympiad, 
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Je in it than all the reſt. *T'was not then Philip, 
Conqueror at Cheronæa, before whom all Athens 
© owed, and to whom all Greece ſubmitted, except 
the invincible Soul of Deme/thenes ; but *twas Alex- 
ider, and Alexander already triumphing in Aſia, 
hom this zealous Republican attempts to drive out 
bf Europe: the Man, of whom the World ſtood 
In awe, could not ſilence this Orator. Demoſthenes, 
ho then an Exile, and unable to act by himſelf, 
nes up his Scholar Leo/thenes *. This laſt, full 
f his Maſter's Thoughts, and Inſtructions, drew 
ogether the Soldiers Alexander had disbanded, and 
Jacd himſelf at their Head. The principal Cities 
of Greece; enrag'd to ſee, that, in contempt of 
Weir Laws, this Monarch was reſolv'd to reſtore 
hom they had baniſh'd, favour'd the Revolt. 
The Athenians, who, during Alenander's Life, fo- 
ented it only under-hand, after his Death, de- 
lared themſelves openly for it, and ſent their Am- 
aſſadors over all Greece. Demoſthenes, though an 
xile, embrac'd the Cauſe, and went from City to 


ity, exhorting the People to throw off the Yoke. 
ebe Eloquence of ſuch an Agent had its Effect. 


he Ætolians, Theſſalians, Phoceans, Thracians, 
hrians, the People of Argos, Maſſene, and Sicyen, 
ether with ſeveral others, embrac'd the Cauſe, 
d choſe Legſthenes General of the Confederacy, 
his General, a Man of Senſe, and Courage, de- 
ted the Enemy, and ſeized upon the Streights of 
ermopylz ; thence he advanc'd into Theſſaly, de- 
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feated Antipater, Viceroy of Macedonia *, and be- 
ſieged him in Lamia, which he had taken, had he 
not been unfortunately killed by a Stone as he wa 
viſiting the Works, and thereby overthrew all the 
Hopes of the Allies f. After this, Antipater made 
an eaſy Market of the Erecians every one ſtrow 
who ſhould firſt prevent his Anger, by a ready 
Submiſſion, But to the Athenians he deny'd any 
Peace, unleſs they would deliver up ten of thei 
Orators he ſhould chooſe, among which he wa 
ſure not to forget Demoſthenes, He, whom hi 
Countrymen had in the like caſe deny'd upon th 
moſt vehement Threats of Alexander 4, found nd 
in them now the ſame Diſpoſition, and therefor 
reſolv'd to ſpare them the Diſhonour of that Bak 
neſs. He eſcap'd into Calabria, an obſcure Iſland 
till it was honour'd by his Death F, and fled for Re 
fuge into the Temple of Neptune. There encom: 
paſs'd by Antipater's Guards, who preſſed him t 


* 
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* Alexander had le him there with 12000 Fat 
and 2500 Horſe. Plut. in Alex. Strab. I. 15. Zon. l. 

+ Diod. Plut. Suid. Antiſthenes ſucceeded Leoſthene 
a brave Man, and à great General. 

t When Alexander declar'd he would newer part 
the Athenians, unle/s Demoſthenes, and ten other i 
their Citizens, were delivered up to him, Demoſthens 
told em very cooly, that once upon a time the Wolve 
propoſed to make a Peace with the Sheep, provide 
they deliver'd up to em the Shepherd's Dog. 


In Trezenio finu eſt inſula inter ignobiles infulﬀ thy 
letho Demoſtbenis nobilis. Pomp. Mels. 1. L/. Strah : 5 


J. 8. Pauſan. in Att, & Cor. 
| trut 
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aſt to their Maſter's Clemency, It /hall never be 
id, reply'd he, that I owe any thing to the Tyrant 
pf my Country; and immediately drank poiſon ||, 
ore pleaſant, as he thought, than Servitude. 
Thus dy'd Deme/thenes , 60 Years of Age, whoſe 
Memory the Athenians honoured with a Statue, 
vith Inſcriptions, and divers Privileges + granted 
o his Poſterity, and by a thouſand other Marks of 
© uſcleſs Acknowledgment, little better than Ingra- 
tude; for the more they expreſs'd their Sorrow for 
ling him, the more they confeſs'd their Fault in 
uftering him to be loſt. 

We have ſufficiently conſider'd him as a Citi- 
n, and a Stateſman ; let us now examine him as 
Wn Orator. Few are ignorant to what an height 
Fe carry'd the Power of Speaking: His Eloquence 
Wisd him a fort of Throne, and in him fix'd the 
Hearts of a Republick, whoſe Inconſtancy made 
er call'd a Proſtitute; and wherein an eminent 
irtue, tho' modeſt, a conſpicuous Merit, tho 
ſeful, were look'd on as Crimes of State. 4 The. 


2 — —_— _ 


He always carry'd Poiſon in a Quill, to make uſe 
upon occaſion. 

* The ſame Year with Ariſtotle, his Elder by three 
art, the third Year of the 114th Olympiad, Lucian 
n Laud. Demoſth.) tells us that as ſoon as De- 
oſtnenes Felt the Poiſon work, he ſaid to Archias, 
aptain of Antipater's Guards, Thou may'ſt carry my 
orps to thy Maſter ; but as for Demoſthenes, he is out 
| thy Reach. 

＋ Plut, & Suid. 

| Corn, NPs in Ariſt. 
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106 TW PREFACE. 
Sirname of Juſt, Fortunate, or Invincible, giv 
to a private, Perſon, offended theſe jealous, ſuſpic: 
ous Spirits. They never pardon'd him, who ſerve 
them with Virtues that made him worthy 9 
Command: They often deprived themſelves of 14 
Advantages, to ſhun an imagin'd Evil. 

Miltiades, and his Son Cimon, ſubmitted 9 
Judgments, that were moſt diſhonourable to thei 
Judges. The Rigour of the Offraciſm. * was (4 
dom put in Execution, but out of a Caprice. Thi 
fort of Exile ſeem'd deſign'd rather to quiet H Ou 
Diffident and Malicious, than to puniſh the Guilt, en 
There can hardly be any other Reaſon given, wi 
Themiſtocles, Conon, Timotheus, Iphicrates and 
Chabrias choſe to reſide in foreign Parts. Toy 
nothing of Alcibiades, who,. though a Diſciple d 
Socrates, was very unworthy ſo great a Maſt, 
Nor were they in the wrong when they baniſh 
him, of whom Timon the Man-hater ſaid ; I Int 
nothing ſo much. as Alcibiades ;. for J know no Athe ant. 
nian more fit to. ſet Athens: in a- Combuſtion. M im 
for one juſt Sentence, or well founded Suſpicion; 
there were a thouſand unjuſt, and on ground; ; 


r 
* 


* A Sentence, by which thoſe, æuboſe Greatneſs g over 
ſuſpected to the Athenians, flood banijhed for Ten Year Nad 
+ Chabrias quod ei licebat plurimum aberat. Nero. 
vero ſolus ille aberat Athenis libenter, ſed omnes fr 
principes fecerunt idem, quod tantum ſe ab invidia pr 
tabant abfuturos, quantum à conſpectu ſuorum rec 
ſiſſent. Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri vixit, Iphict 
tes in Thracia, Themiſtocles Lesbi, Sc. Corn. N. 
in Chap. | 0 
| - op 
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Conjectures. Upon theſe frequent Oftraciſms, a 
ing of Perſia + ſaid, I pray the Gods to make my 
nemies continually ſend me their Heroes, and adorn 
Court with theſe illuftrious, unfortunate Perſons. 
hey knew well how to fawn on them in time of 
need, and to employ them in caſe of Danger: But 


u carce had they ſaved the State, when they were 
1 Wrcated as dangerous themſelves, or at leaſt uſeleſs. 
FT his baſe Proceeding, (which is but too much 
i erpetrated, to the Diſhonour of Mankind) ſo 
VWouched Themi/tocles, that, in the heat of a juſt and 


— 


renerous Reſentment, to ſee himſelf totally laid aſide 
after the Peace, he could not forbear comparing 
imſelf to thoſe great Trees in open Campaign, 
Phich are only then minded, when People have 
Occaſion to fly to them for ſhelter againſt a Storm. 
he Orators lived ſtill in a more terrible Sub- 
ion; they had almoſt as many Maſters as Athens 
ad Citizens. This  Dzogenes objected very plea- 
Wantly to Demoſthenes, who refuſed to dine with 
im in a very poor Eating-houſe: hy. are you fo 
nice? ſaid the Cynic, you ſcorn to be ſeen with me 
n a Place where ſome of your Maſters are to be 
ound every Hour in the Day. And yet theſe Maſters, 
hatever Diogenes ſays, ſuffered themſelves to be 
governed by Demoſthenes. The high Opinion they 
ad of him kept em in order: Nor were they 
revail'd upon to baniſh him, but in a time full of 
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2 Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
| El, Var. Hiſt. J. 6. c. 19. 


Trouble 


tractable Spirits, and, as it were by Enchantment, 


= The 2d Year of the 113th Olympiad, three Yun 
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Trouble and Confuſion *. Envy herſelf, that neve 
ceaſes to perſecute Virtue, repented her having 
once attack*d a Man fo neceſſary; who in his Exit 
fought no other Revenge but that of new Services 
and apply'd himſelf continually to fave his ungrate 
ful Countrymen. Excepting this only Inſtance, 
he was the conſtant Oracle of Athens. She had n 
other Will but his; he perſuaded and difſuaded ſor 
with an equal Facility. He managed theſe in. 


turn'd 'em which way he pleas'd. Not that in 
his Diſcourſes he affected always to be admir'd, to 
heap together abundance of Figures, to make fine 
Periods, or ſeek far-fetch'd Thoughts; to uſe ex 
travagant and unnatural Expreſſions, ſuch as might 
deſerve the Name of Monſtrous, which #/chine:| 
gave them, not out of Judgment, but perſona 
Quarrel and Envy, being his Rival in the Profeſſion 
This was not the Language of Demoſthenes; he 
firſt thinks, and then ariſes to a ſort of Inſpin: 
tion: The Fire of his Imagination, and Heighth 
of his Genius, deſpiſe Elegancy of Stile. AnWWit | 
Energy of Thought, peculiar to himſelf, makes hnti 


— 


before Alexander's Death, Demoſthenes æu, aceuſi ges 
for having betrayed bis Truſt in the behalf of one Harpaluy tent 
avhom Alexander upon his Indian Expedition left Govir i the 
nor of Babylon; and who afterwards being conwictel 

ſeveral Miſdemeanors, fled to Athens for Refuge 3 feu 
whence Olympias and Antipater demanded him. Plot 
n Demoſth, 


tr. Ctefiph. 
+ Contr. Ctefip Chi 
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haracter, and ſets him above all others. His Diſ- 
urſe is a Series of Inductions, Conſequences, and 
Demonſtrations form'd by Common-ſenſe. His 
Reaſoning, whoſe Force continually augments, 
mounts by degrees, and with Speed gains the Point 
ie drives at. He ſcorns to creep into the Minds 
ff his Auditors; he attacks em openly, preſſes them. 
ome, and at_Jaſt forces them to yield. But in 
his his Auditor is fo far from being aſham'd of 
is Defeat, that he finds a Pleaſure in giving way 
d Reaſon. ® [focrates, faith Philip, fences with a 
1; but Demoſthenes fights with a Sword, I had 
Imoſt ſaid, he knocks us down with a Club. One 
ay make ſome Anſwer to other Orators, but none 
bim. He lays down ſuch Rules, ſuch Princi- 
les, that their Evidence ſtrikes with equal Cer- 
inty upon all Men. He builds upon ſimple and 
tural Ideas, which only have the Power to per- 
ade and convince. For that Perſuaſion, that 
iſes from the Regard we have to the Thoughts 
other Men, only glances upon the Mind; but 
at inward Conviction, which is framed from the 
ntiments ariſing in our ſelves, takes an abſolute - 
lefion of the Soul, As ſoon as the Auditor 
ds his own Reflexions the ſame with thoſe of 
e Orator, when he conceives, thinks, and 
iges like him, he can no longer refuſe his 
tention, nor his Aſſent. Now *twas natural 
thoſe, who heard Demoſthenes, to find them- 
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* Dionyſ. Halicarn, i» Iſæo. Liban. ia Demoſth. 
bt. Suid, Phot. | | | 
| ſelves 
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ſelves thus diſpoſed. Full of thoſe free and pens 
rous Inclinations which bear up the Mind again 
the Corruptions of the Times, and will not alloy 
her to ſuffer them, he boldly gives the wiſeſt Coun 
ſel, with an Aſſurance, which falſe Virtue coul 
not imitate... One might diſcern the Man why 
had no other Enemies but thoſe of the. State; n 
other Paſſion but love for Order and - Juſtice; wh 
pretended not to Impoſe, but to Inſtruct; was nt 
deſirous to Pleaſe, but to do Service ; ſeeks no Or 
naments, but what ariſe naturally from his Sub 
Jet; nor uſes any Flowers, but thoſe he mee 
with in his way. But one may ſay he aims a 
nothing but to be underſtood ; and that, without 
. deſign, he makes himſelf admired. Not that is 
was void of Beauties, but they were ſevere, au 
agreeable to that Plainneſs and Freedom he pn 
fels'd, In him Truth appears without Paint; þ 
ſcorns to render her effeminate, on -pretence t 
make her beautiful; nor allows of thoſe Arts thi 
would diſguiſe - her, that ſhe may not be fright 
He never diſſembles, but to conceal his own Vi 
tues and Services; and that without Offtentatia 
or Reflexion. He neither makes ſhow of, nor lu 
| Regard to himſelf: He only regards and makes q 
pear the Buſineſs in Hand; and that Buſineß 
always either the Safety or Advantage of his Con 
try. In the ſecond Period, and very often in f 
firſt, he enters upon the Matter, and points ( 
the only Difficulty. He leaves to vulgar Oran 
their Exordiums, and their Preambles. He ſuppot 
you to look into his Soul, and holds it needlels 
beſpeak your Good-will, which an 9 
by thitl 
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thinks he deſerves, and may be ſure of. This 
Uprightneſs and Sincerity, of Intention. fills. him 
with a noble Confidence, and make him ſpeak to 
bis Maſters, not ſo much with the Liberty of one 
Friend to another, as with the Authority. of a 


Method he propoſes himſelf reſtrains and confines 


g im to a very narrow Compaſs, and obliges him 
turn perpetually within the Compaſs of a few 

atoms and Accidents *. He is no Declaimer, 
boo diverts himſelf at Random, on imagined Sub- 


ts; nor, according to the falſe Reproach of his 


Drator, whoſe: indefatigable Zeal is ever employ'd 


rmify the Prefumptuous, rouſe the Voluptuous, who 
ould neither ſerve their Country, nor pay thoſe 
at do: In fine; to new mould a: People, who 


t to free themſelves from all the Reſtraints of 
eaſon. Thoſe Abuſes, that afford Pleaſure inſtead 
Labour, meet with powerful Protectors; eſpeci- 
ly in a State where every particular: Perſon has 
ſhare in the Supreme Authority; and where of. 
the People, only to ſhew that they may do 
at they pleaſe, will not be perſuaded to do what 
ey ought. That of Athens, eſpecially, did but 
practiſe the excellent Precept of one of her wiſe 
en; That the readie/t and ſureſt way to get rid of 


mſurers, is to correct our. ſelves + 


Eſeb. contr, Ctefiph, + Plat. in the 4pol. for Soer. 
; | ho- 
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Father to his Children. On the other: ſide, the 


nemies,. is more concern'd for the Cadence of a 
eriod, than the. Fall of a Republick : But a true 


) awaken the Lethargick, confirm the Fearful, 


de no other uſe of their Liberty, and their Power, 


Whoever ſhould propoſe the repealing of a Lay 
S that was pleaſing, tho' never ſo Deſtructive, n 
the hazard of a Capital Puniſhment. Tf any My 
could not with Patience behold the fall and rd 
his Country, but had the- Courage to endeavour y 
prevent it, Death was uſually the Reward of th 
beſt Council, and the, moſt worthy Action. Thu 
the moſt fatal Diſorders in Peace acquired Auths 
rity by Time, which gains no leſs Reſpect to i 
Cuſtoms than to good. And what Reformatia 
muſt it be, that a Man ſhall love better than hi 
Life? Let his Enemies therefore upbraid Demi 
henes as much as they pleaſe, for having taken th 
Alarm, and thrown away his Arms upon a Ds 
feat 4; he confeſſes it himſelf *, and therefore 1 
acquit and eſteem him. For if I may be allow 
to give my Opinion in matters out of my Sphen 
I ſhould ſay, that, next to Valour itſelf, I knoy 
nothing more brave, than to acknowledge one) 
Weakneſs. Beſides, to reaſon truly upon thy 
- Occaſion, Courage it ſelf, as well as Succeſs, 5 
not always in our Power: Or rather, there a 
ſeveral ſorts of Valour, which feldom meet i 
the ſame Perſon. *Tis not every Man, who 
to Death, that has Courage to wait the Strok 
One that is fired, and expoſes himſelf in a Battk 
turns pale upon an Aſault: Another who chang 
bravely at the Head of a "Troop, and is the fi 
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Y It was to be propoſed in Writing, 
. + A. Cheronza the Third Year of ve 110th Oh 
* ich. contr. Cteſiph. 
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an Encounter, is backward at propoſing a ſingle 
mbat. The Diſproportion appears ſtill greater 
tween the Dangers of War, and thoſe of the 
ulpit. And yet if they equally expoſe their Lives, 
&cy certainly are Maſters of equal Courage. We 
cht therefore in Juſtice to compenſate the Flight 
Demoſthenes, once drawn on by the Crowd of 
Boſe who fled alſo, with the Conſtancy of-the 
me Demoſthenes, ſo often unmoved in the midſt 
a tumultuous Populace, ready to tear him in 
eces, For the Days were paſt, wherein the rea- 
| way to gain their Love, was to reprove their 
ults; and in which they gave a Crown to him, 
ho had the Courage r to tell them, That they 
ſoned like Children; that Succeſs did ſometimes 
end their Reſolutions, only becauſe the Gods de- 
ted in doing Wonders ; but at length the ſame 
dd; would grow weary of protecting Fools. Their 
ly increas'd daily, while the Senſe of bearing 
proof diminiſhed. At laſt they had no Reliſh 
for Declaimers, who debaſed themſelves to the 
aneft Compliances: No Ear, but for a ſort of 
ardly Talkers, who ſtood in awe of a Multi- 
e; ever humourſome, often outragious, and who, 
ording to Socrates, revered in general what they 
piſed in Particulars. In a Word, upon Points 
it important to the ſafety of the State, it was 


— 
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Ariſtophanes by this Liberty, which appeared EY 
bold, attain'd the higheſt Honour a Citizen was 
2 of, viz, a Crown of the — Olive, pre- 
in the Citadel. 


abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary, either to hazard one's Life, c 
to hold one's Tongue. | 
The Courage, wherewith Demoſthenes brave 
the Madneſs of the People, does not more raiſe ny 
Wonder and Eſteem, than his Conſtancy to rej 
the Flatteries of Eloquence, for the good of tho 
who had the fortune to hear him. Much leſs 2 
Orator than Patriot, he never ceaſes to combat 
the Abuſes in Faſhion. He purſues the Traiton 
without Intermiſſion, expoſes their Crimes, lan 
open their Deſigns, inveighs againſt: the. Deluden 
of the People, thoſe. common Plagues of all Ap 
and Nations, whom he would entirely deſtroy 
Fired with this only Aim, he reſolves to conqut 
the moſt Obſtinate, purſues them with reſiſtly 
Arms, and Strokes of ſure Succeſs. 'T'o ſpeak wi 
out Figures, he: uttered the moſt diſtaſtful Truth 
and leſt they ſhould not make their Impreſſion, ! 
often employs, and ſometimes - repeats Word i 
Word, the ſame Reaſons and Examples he uhh v 
found moſt moving and perſuaſive. This Repei in 
tion imprints and ingraves what the firſt Dee leer: 
had only traced out, With this Intent he rene tir 
inculcates, eſtabliſſres, and quits the Charms "ing 
Variety for the Adyantages of Perſuaſion. Met e 
cannot diſcern the neceſſity of theſe Repetition kn 
unleſs ons imagine one's ſelf in the place of th pt 
to whom they were at firſt Addreſs'd ; and the on 
fore, I fear, unleſs one could tranſport one's {ly 
Athens, it will not- be eaſy to diſcern the nat he 
Beauties T have endeavour'd to delineate. Totſ''"s 
end, one ought to think and act like the Atb-n_F""8 1 
of that Time; to adopt their Sentiments, and ts mers. 
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dinations ; to eſpouſe their Intereſts, their Quar- 
s, their Jealouſies, their Hopes, and their Fears. 
Vithout this, Demoſthenes will not find in us his 
it Auditors. But how can we ſo put off our 
hes, as to believe in good earneſt, we are running 
je fame Dangers, and that we have no greater 
nemy than Philip of Macedon? The Mind can 
wer be ſo impoſed on; nor can Fiction, however 
e yield to it, move fo. much 36 Reality. Whilft 
Stranger ſpeaks to us in our own Tongue, and 
vs nothing but what is ſuitable to our own 
ſtoms, and our Manners, he inſinuates himſelf 
ly into our Minds; we readily naturalize him, 
d make his Sentiments our own. But on the 
trary, if, inſtead of coming to us, we muſt paſs 
er to him; when he leads us from home and en- 
ins us with Manners, to which we are Stran- 
5; ſets before us Cuſtoms of ancient Uſage, and 
ote Parts; if he deſcends into Particularities, 
m whence he draws Conjectures and Conſequen- 
in which the preſent Athenians would have no 
ncern ; whatever Tongue he ſpeaks, he wearies 
| tires us; and wherever the want of Under- 
nding lies, we are forward to diſlike what we 
not eaſily underſtand, 

| know there is another ſort of Readers, wks 
apt to judge of an Army by the Number of 
n only; and, conſequently, ready to deſpiſe an 
tory that preſents em with but little Subjects, 
| wherein the greateſt Strength of Policy, and 
ving Efforts of Eloquence, are employ'd only 
ring into the Field about three or four "Thouſand 
ers, But that, which diſguſts them, ought 
rather 
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rather to raiſe their Curioſity, and increaſe the 
Admiration. Are great Revolutions nothing, \ 
eauſe a few Hands have brought them to effed 
Has the Glory of the Art of War increas'd vil 
the Multitude of Warriors that ſhare in the Succeſ 
The Grecians were of another Opinion; they u 
lued not the Advantage of Numbers, nor en! 
the barbarous Nations that Vanity ; but, upon go 
Experience, deſpiſed them, as no ſufficient Balan 
againſt Valour. Let 
Notwithſtanding all this, into whatſoever Hand 
Demoſthenes ſhall fall, that diverſity of Judgment 
(which cannot be avoided while only Men are Judge 
will not take from him that Precedency amg 
Orators, which the moſt judicious of all Antiquif [By 
have unanimouſly given him, and which he li 


peaceably poſſeſs d for ſo many Ages. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


ynthus was @ City of Thrace, held by the 
Greeks, who came from Chalcis, a Town 
of Eubœa, and an Athenian Colony. The 
Olynthians had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves, 
among the Eubœan Greeks (of whom there 
were many Cities in Thrace) by their fre- 
quent and memorable Wars, both with the 
Athenians, while they maintain'd the So- 
ereignty of Greece, and with the Lacede- 
onians. At length, they enter'd into an 
Alliance with Philip King of Macedon, in 
conſideration 
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conſideration of his giving up to them | 
' Town of Anthemus, the Right to whi 


bad been matter of diſpute between them aul 
Philip, and the Town of Potidea, u 
that Prince had beſieged and taken fron if 


Athenians. In conſequence. of which 4 
Hance, Philip and the Olynthians made 
jointly againſt the Athenians, and enga 
not to lay down their Arms but by mil 
Conſent. Nevertheleſs the Olynthians, grm 
ing jealous of Philip's increaſing Pour 
and ſuſpetting beſides his Sincerity, took l 
opportunity of his Abſence on ſome Exel 
tion, and clap'd up a ſeparate Peace wil 
the Athenians. That Prince, who bu 
long ſought an occaſion of breaking with i 
Olynthians, too this occaſion of declari 
Mar againſt them, as having violated th 
League, and confederated with his Et 
mies. 
Demoſthenes undertook the Cauſe of the On. 
thians, and, in this and the two follow 
Orations, pleads ſtrongly for the ſending Sug” 7 
cours to Olynthus. He repreſents, that ni 
Safety of Athens was included in that "ce 
Olynthus ; that, ſo long as the Olynthi m2ht 


Ut 
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vere ſafe, Philip cou' d never invade Attica, 
while the Athenians had it always in their 
power to attack Macedon by Sea, and carry 
the War into the Enemy*s Country; but that, 
F Olynthus ſhould fall a Sacrifice to Philip, 
the way wou d then be open for his invading 
the Athertians. And, to keep up the Spirits 
of bis Countrymen, he endeavours to prove, 
that it was not ſo difficult to conquer Philip, 
% was generally thought, He likewiſe 
touches upon the Affair of the Public Money, 
and adviſes them to transfer the Application 
of it from the Support of the Theatre to the 
Maintenance of the Army. ' 
underſtand this laſt Topic, it muſt be 0b 
ved, that, antiently, all the People of 
\thens were admitted gratis into the Theatre, 
which was not then built of Stone, but of 
ood only. And, as the great concourſe of 
"eople to their public Shews occaſion'd fre- 
went Quarrels, and ſometimes Bloodſbed, the 
agiſirates, to prevent this Inconvenience 
r the future, order*d that no one ſhou'd be 
milted without paying 1wo Oboli, or to- 
ence halfpenny. But, that this Regulation 


bt not + ſeen to cppreſs the Poor, by ex- 
cluding 


p 2 2 = 
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War, whilſt the Money, which uſed 10 
' expended in foreign Expeditions, was 1 


He likewiſe conſiders the Affair of Nation 


an Army of their own Countrymen int | 
Field, and not, as uſual, aſſiſt their Al 


He aſeribes their want sf Succeſs in thoſe l 
Peditions. 


cluding them from the Diverſions of (| 
Theatre, it was order'd likewiſe, that e 
Spettator ſbou'd receive bis two Oboli a 
of the public Stock. This Cuſtom at ln Y 
was ſo abuſed, that, under pretence of The 
atrical Money, almoſ# all the public Tru 
ſure was diſtributed among the People. Hm 
the Athenians contradted an Averſim | 


ſpent at home on Stage- Plays and Þeſiiul 
Beſides which, it was made capital, by Lin 
for. any one to propoſe the reſtoring 1 
Theatrical Money to its original Uſes. I 
moſthenes, therefore, manages this pan 
his Advice with great Caution, 


Troops, and adviſes the Athenians 10 


with foreign Troops only ; to which Pra 


9 og AM perſuaded, O Men of 4/hens, 
nothing can be more agreeable 
Z 7 5 to your Deſires at this time, than 
| 22 JS 
ich may ſecure a happy Event to the 
blick Affairs now under Deliberation. 
hey therefore, who are ready to give their 
Jpinions upon this Occaſion, may expect a 
vourable Hearing, whether they lay before 
vu ſuch Thoughts as are well weigh'd and 
igeſted, or ſuch as offer themſelves upon 
e ſpot, and ariſe from the courſe of your 
bates: for nothing is more likely to di- 
ct to a right Choice, than the expoſing 
your view variety of Proſpects, and offer- 
g many Expedients to your Conſideration, 


jon you, and tells you, this is the Time 
ectually to provide for the Safety of your 
lies, if you have any regard to your own 
fety. But ſo far am I from knowing whe- 
r you incline to follow the Advice, that 
doubt whether you are diſpos'd to hear it 
you ought : but this I know, it will not 
ſufficient, that you reſolve upon a War 
G - 
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the Propoſal of ſome Expedient, 


The preſent Opportunity, Athenians, calls 
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(to avoid thoſe Miſtakes, which have 4. 
ready coſt you ſo dear) tho* you Arm wit 
the utmoſt diligence for the Relief of h 
Olynthians; you mult at the fame time take 
this farther care, that they be ſpeedily ac 
quainted with your Reſolutions and Pre 
rations, and that the Preſence of your En. 
baſſadors may give them Courage from th 
Expectation of your Succours. I fear, j 
this be neglected, the cunning King of M 
cedon, ſo well inſtructed in all the Arts 
managing Opportunities, he who knoys { 
well when to recede, and when to pulh h 
Advantages, and whoſe Threats alone ; 
to be depended upon; this Prince, I ft 
may impute as a Crime to your Allies d 
very Meaſures you take for their Rehe! 
becauſe they are ſo diſproportionate e v 
flow; and by turning himſelf every lem. 
and into every ſhape, he may fruſtrate ſp 4. 
Hopes you entertain from ** preſent i, 
Poſture of Affairs. te c 
However, this 11 you lWreyer, 
Athenians, That the very Power of \Wy, - 
Enemy, which appears ſo formidable, gWhey 
you a proſpect of Succeſs, It muſt be tho 
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feſs'd to be no ſmall Advantage to Philip, 
towards his Conqueſts, that he can impart 
or conceal his Secrets as he thinks fit, that 


be can unite in Himſelf the Sovereign and 


the General, and, at the ſame time, be the 
ſle Diſpoſer of his Treaſures; and that he 
can give Life and Vigour by his Preſence to 
all his military Operations. This enables 
him, I confeſs, to form and put in Execu- 
tion thoſe ſpeedy and juſt Meaſures, which 
ſecure Succeſs' to great Enterprizes : but 
hen theſe Advantages, which make it ſo 
aly for him to conquer, are the ſtrongeſt 
Obſtacles to the Treaty, which he wou'd 
villingly conclude with the Ohnthians ; they 
ave no room in the Hearts of the Peo- 
le for that Truſt and Confidence, which 
je would only make uſe of to betray 


p Arms for the ſake of Glory, or to 
e ſome part of their Dominions; but 
re convinced, the War is neceſſary to 
revent the total Ruin of their Coun- 
„ and the eternal Loſs of Liberty. 
hey are not ignorant, how he reward- 
WF thoſe, who treacherouſly open'd to him 
G 2 the 
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the Gates of Amphipolis and Pydua *. In: 
word, what can give more juſt Suſpicions u 
a Commonwealth, than the too near Neigb. 
bourhood of a potent Monarchy? 

Theſe Conſiderations, and many. othen 
juſtify me, O Men of Athens, when I tak 
upon me to tell you, now or never you muſ 
turn your Thoughts entirely to War; noy 
you muſt rouze your Spirits; now you mu 
Sacrifice, with pleaſure, part of your Eſtats 
to ſecure the reſt: In ſhort, you muſt b 
wanting to yourſelves in nothing that my 
be requiſite to the common Safety, Har 
you any reaſon, or the leaſt pretence, to b 
excuſed from ſo doing? What have yl 
more earneſtly deſir'd, than a difference b 
twixt Philip and the Olynthians ? What, h 
the general Voice of the People, ought t 


* He eas no ſooner admitted into Amphipolis, tt 
be put to death thoſe who had given up the City, ſay 
If they have been falſe to their own Countrymen, mus 
leſs will they be faithful to me. ---- As for the Betra!! 
of Pydna, hearing that Philip intended to treat them ai 
. Severity, they fled into the Temple call d Amyntium, 
 dicated to Amyntas the Father of Philip; from aulu 

being drag d by force, they avere all put to death. 


ha 
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have been purchas'd at any rate, that For- 
tune alone hath brought about, and given a 
urn to Affairs highly to your Advantage. 
For, if they had engag'd in a War, by 
your Perſuaſions, againſt the common Ene- 
y; if they had only eſpous'd your Inte- 
eſt; an Animoſity, inſpir'd by others, 
Knight perhaps have cool'd, and they might 
ve been leſs reſolute in a Quarrel, they 
ou'd not have look'd upon as their own, 
Bat now, when united to you by a ſelf- 
ntereſted Revenge againſt Philip, when 
federated with you by a Reſentment, 


hich the bloody Injuries, receiv'd from 
aim, have created, and mult continue, what 
bear is there they ſhould ever go back? No, 


his Alliance muſt be cemented for ever by 
heir Apprehenſions, and by their Reſent- 
ents. Let us make uſe then of this Ad- 
intage, fo long deſir*d; and ſpeedily lay 
old of theſe happy Moments, made pre- 
lous by the loſs of ſo many Opportuni- 
85. 
Can that Day be remember'd with ſuffi- 
tent Regret, when, entirely forgetting your 
un Intereſt, after the Eubæan Expedi- 
6 2 tion, 
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tion , you rejected the Offers of Hiera: 
and Stratocles, Embaſſadors from Ampfipo. 
lis? who, from the Place from whenc: 1 
ſpeak, us'd their utmoſt Solicitations, only 
in order to put their City into your Hands: 
nevertheleſs you were deaf and inexorable, 
Then you might have been Maſters of An. 
phipolis, if you would have been as kind 
to yourſelves as to the Eubæanus, and u 
warm in your own Intereſt as you had been 
in theirs: Then, only by accepting the of- 
fer'd Advantage, you might have prevent: 
ed all thoſe Miſchiefs, which have follow 
your Refuſal, In what a fatal Tranquilliy 
did you remain, when you recety'd the 
news of the Sieges of Pydna, Potidea, MM. 
thone, and Pagaſæ, and other Places, whict 
I omit naming, to avoid the odious Rect 
tal! You are now ſufficiently puniſh'd by the 
Conſequences of your Inſenſibility ; for, hat 
you ſent ſpeedy Relief to the firſt of thol 


— 


* The Thebans, Having defeated the Lacedemonia 
at Leuctra, march'd into Eubcea, intending, after ti 
Conqueſt of that Iſland, to invade Attica. But the Athe- 
nians /o powerfully aſſiſted the Eubceans, that the Tit 
bans were defrated, and obliged to retire. 

| Plics 
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Naces, when beſieg' d, as the common Rules 
„e Prudence and Policy requir'd, at this 
Ii you wou'd have found Philip more 
eile and complying ; but, by perpetually 
s Heglecting the preſent, and vainly hoping 
e. What time wou'd adjuſt Matters, and bring 
. Wim to a better Iſſue, you have raiſed that 
nd Wriace to ſuch a] pitch of Glory, you have 
« Mabliſh'd him in that high degree of Power, 
en at no King of Macedon cou'd ever hope 
of WW have arrived at. And yet you need not 
pair, if you have Courage enough to 
(ke uſe of the preſent Opportunity, the 
lt hntbians offer you, which reſtores the pro- 
tie bility of thoſe Advantages, you have fo 
en neglected. Who can pretend not to 
the particular Protection of the Gods in 
leſſings ſo often offer d? And if we make 
juſt Eſtimate of the repeated Favours of 
leavin, what Soul but muſt be touch'd with 
e higheſt Gratitude ? For, to what can we 
pute our Loſſes, but to the little Concern 
have ſhew'd to prevent them; while a 
rior Power, never ceaſing to protect us, 
es yet point out a ſhort and ſecure way of 
paring all our former Miſtakes, by ac- 
G 4 cepting 
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cepting the Alliances which are now pt. 
pos'd, and has given us this farther Oppox. 
tunity of providing for our Safety, and 
retrieving our Reputation, after having f 
long deferr'd our Ruin ? 
But we may compare the right uſe d 
favourable Conjunctures to the proper uk 
of Riches. As the frugal Man, who knom 
both how to enjoy and to ſecure his Wealth 
js ſenſible of the Favours of Fortune, whit 
the waſtful Prodigal loſes at once his Gn 
titude and Eſtate; ſo thoſe, who negled 
and do not improve the favourable Oppa- 
tunities offer'd by the Gods, forget tht 
Acknowledgments that are due to then; 
and the ſame Imprudence, which male 
them unfortunate, makes them ungrateful; 
for, commonly, in the Minds of Men, tit 
laſt Accident qualifies all the reſt, and in 
preſſes the Character of Misfortune, 
Happineſs, upon the whole. 
It is time, Athenians, to reform our fall 
way of Reaſoning, and our more extraii 
gant way of Acting: Let us preſerve v iſpe 
remains, to prevent an eternal Stain up ert 


eur Reputation. Nor is our Intereſt leſs n 
Stabe 
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IStake: If you diſmiſs thoſe, who now ſo- 
icit you, as you did the Embaſſadors from 
imphipolis, if you ſuffer the Olynthians to 


nd put it in his Power to carry his ſucceſs- 
ful Arms wherever he pleaſes. What Bar- 
Ficr ſhall ſecure you from the Conqueror 
f Olynthus £ Will none of you, Athenians, 
ok back to his inconſiderable Riſe ? Will 


one of you conſider the rapid and ſur- 
1 {rizing Progreſs of his Arms? Firſt Am- 
ea polis is taken; then Pydna; he next ſur- 


rizes Potideaz then makes himſelf Maſter 
f Methone; from thence he falls upon 
beſſaly; Pherea, Magneſia, Pagaſæ, own 
lis Power; and Thrace is the next Object 
f his Ambition: There he ſeizes and 
raaks Scepters at his will; and, out of the 
luins of Governments overthrown, and 
ingdoms divided, he erects new. Monar- 
ies at Pleaſure. At laſt, a Diſeaſe gives 
me ſmall ſtop to his Progreſs ; but hardly 
he reſtor'd to Health, when his natural 
{poſition prevails ; and, without the leaſt 
termiſſion to his Arms, he attacks the 
Imhians with the utmoſt Fury, I ſhall 

C3 fay 


oſs i 
take 


be ruin'd, you aſſiſt your greateſt Enemy, 
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ſay nothing of his Attempts againſt thei 
Peonians, the Nllyrians, and againſt An- 
bas *. It may be ask'd, perhaps, why i 
have mention'd ſo many of them, and t 
what purpoſe this diſagreeable recital of hi 
Exploits? It is to convince you, to make 
you ſenſible, if poſſible, both how remis 
you have been in ſuffering theſe Encroact-WW 
ments upon your Neighbours, and how ref 
leſs and enterprizing an Enemy you har 
to deal with, who, great as he is, is til 
aiming to be greater, and can ſet no Bound 
to his Ambition. 

Conſider in time, what muſt be the [il 
fatal Scenes of the bloody Tragedy, if, wie 
he acts the part of an indefatigable Con 
queror, you remain the patient and gente 
Spectators of his unbounded Violence. Ar 
any of our Citizens ſo weak-ſighted, as nd 
to ſee that the War is haſt'ning to them! 
It muſt be a voluntary Blindneſs in tho, 
who will not perceive, that the Calamitie 
the Olynthians now endure, are the ve! 


__—_—_— 


—_ 


* He avas King of the Atoll, and Uncle of Ohm. 
pias, Philip's Fife. 
fn 
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ame that are preparing for themſelves, 1 
Fear, Athenians, you will, at laſt, meet the 
ime Fate, which attends thoſe. Borrow- 
trs, who, if they can procure the Money 
ey want, never conſider the Intereſt they 


ike ut pay: The ancient Patrimony and 
n rtate is ſoon conſum'd by ſuch idle Pro- 
cb gals, and their ſhort-liv'd Abundance 


ings them headlong into a tedious Poverty. 
fear, you will, ſome time or other, pay the 
Ike deſtructive Reckoning for thoſe ſoft 
d eaſy Moments you now enjoy, thro? 
e fatal Remiſſheſs of your preſent Dil: 
lition, | 

I ſhall be told, perhaps, how ealy it is 
"on find fault; that cenſuring is every Body's 
ente alent ; but that the part of an Orator is 
give proper Advice in difficult Conjunc- 
res. They are in the right, who deliver 
s Opinion: But I ſhould be much in the 
rong, if I were not fully convinc'd, that 
is much more dangerous to undertake a 
eformation of Miſcarriages, than to com- 
it them. When Succeſs does not anſwer 
dur Expectations, your Anger does not 


charge itſelf upon thoſe, who are the 
Au- 
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Attempts were made alone. Do you think 


132 The Fig Olynthian. 
Authors of your Diſappointment; but be, 
who ſpoke laſt, bears the weight of unſuc. 
ceſsful Events. It is now my turn to be 
placed on this Station ; but I can never be. 
tray my own Judgment; and, happen what 
will, my private Safety ſhall always be ff 
crificed to the Publick Good. 

Upon the whole, my Opinion is, that 
taking into Conſideration the Intereſt of the 
Olynthians, and your own, you are oblig 
to attempt their Relief two ſeveral ways 
Your Army muſt march directly to Olynthu; 
and, at the ſame time, with your Fleet ya 
muſt make a Deſcent upon the Macedonian 
I ſhould diſtruſt. the Event, if either of thel 


a Deſcent ſufficient ? Philip will continue l 
Enterprizes, and, expoſing for ſome i" 
Days a corner of his Country to your |: 
ſults, will ſoon return in Triumph to rep 
the Invaſion. Are you content with ſendiq 
Succours to Olynthus 7 Philip will prels tit 
Siege, and, being in no care about his ol 
Country, by his obſtinate Attacks will ion 
the Town to a Surrender. If my Opini 


can prevail, let our Army be divided in 
if 
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two Bodies, ſtrong enough to act ſeparately, 
nd both with ſucceſs. If the difficulty lies 
In the expence of your Preparations, and 
e pay of your Troops, are you not, O 
en of Athens, better provided than any 
thers? Have you not better Funds, than 
ny People of Greece, to carry on the 
War? But you are obſtinately bent to divert 
hem to other uſes; and you make no ſcruple 
diſpoſe of them to leſs noble Ends. Will 
pu give back theſe Revenues to your 
roops? then you will have nothing more 
look for : But if this cannot be obtained, 
if you can provide other Supplies; tho? 
will not be anſwerable that ſuch can be 
und as will not prove deficient, 

It will preſently be ask'd me, What? 
w'd you have a Law to reſume all thoſe 
nds formerly deſtin'd to. the War? No, 
rely : I ſhall not be guilty of fo great a 
liſtake: I only ſay, that you muſt levy 
6 troops ; that thoſe Funds were appropriated 
S on their Pay; that Pay is the Soldiers due; 
at Rewards and Duty are inſeparable; and 
at, if your Recompence be not ready, it is 
d in vain to expect their Service, Bat you, 
Athe- 
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- time to do ſomething, ſuffer not yourſele 


pectation of carrying it on: He flatter 


wou'd ſecure him Submiſſion, The 0 


13 4. The Firſt Olynthian. 
Athenians, without any ſcruple, can allot ty 
your ſelves the Publick Money, and, aban. 
don*d to a moſt ſhameful Idleneſs, can ſpend 
it in Revelling and Pleaſure. You may diſput, 
if you pleaſe, of the proportion of the Tu, 
more or leſs, as the neceſſity of the State re 
quires z but no Man can pretend to expet 
any Relief under our preſent Difficulties, but 
from a general Impoſition: A Fund nuf 
be eſtabliſn'd; and ſuch is the indifpenſibk 
Neceſſity of the thing, that, without it, ya 
can do nothing. Let others, if they plea 
contrive Expedients for ſupplying your M. 
litary Expence; and do you chooſe the bel 
which they offer: But while there is yt 


to be frighted by the firſt view of Things 
Obſerve them nearer, and you will find then 
otherwiſe than they appear to be, and th: 
the preſent Situation of Affairs, more tha 


2 

ever, gives you Encouragment to undertali »/ 
| | | 7 

a War. 5 


Philip began not this War with an e 


himſelf, that his firſt appearance in the Fi 


thia 
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: FOO have deceiv'd his Expectations ;- their- 
Pottinate and unexpected Reſiſtance has dif. 
. , his Meaſures: His Diſappointment 
Ind Diſorder increaſe by the Diſpoſition of 
he Theſſalians 3 and he is like to experience 
Weir known and natural Perfidiouſneſs. They 
re reſolved to re-demand Pagaſe ; they 
hill not ſuffer him to fortify Magngſia; and 
Ray prove as faithleſs to him as to the reſt 


Mankind ＋. There is a Report they have 
ooop'd the Payment of ſeveral Cuſtoms, which 
al i us'd to receive. They wou'd be excuſa- 


indeed, if their Inconſtancy were always 
properly ſnewn; for ſurely they have as 
bod a Right, as Philip, to the Revenues 
Wing from The//aly, When theſe Supplies 
wanting, he will hardly be able to ſup- 


25 
het his foreign Troops; and can it be 
thi — — 
US 0, Aleras, a Theſſilian, d:/cended from Hercules, 


rp d the Kingdom of Theſſaly, and left it to his 
laren. The Theflalians, grown weary of this Tyranny, 
Wed for Succour to Philip, «vhs drove out the Family 
le Alevadæ, and retored the Theſſalians to their 


tte . In return for "ewhich Service done them, they 
„ Pope ion of Paga ſes, together with the Cuſtoms 

F100 5, paid on Merchandiſes in that Town. 

Oe Theflalians avere faithleſi to a Proverb. 

{hid doubted, 
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attended with Prudence. Thoſe, who bt 
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doubted, but that all People prefer bein 
govern'd by their own Laws before being 


in ſubjection to others? The Pæonians, th 


Wlyrians will agree, with the whole R 
of Mankind, in this, that Liberty is pr 
ferable to Slavery. 4 
This Prince has a Character of Haug 
neſs, which I am apt to believe he deſerve, 
How can people, who have known th. 
happineſs of Independance, loſe it, withou 
Regret, under the Diſcipline of ſo {eel 
a Maſter? His proſperous Succeſſes perſuat 
him he need keep no Meaſures with Ma 
kind; and a happy Femerity encourages thu 
enterprizing Humour, which is not alwz 


know how to acquire, do not always tar. 
the Meaſures moſt proper to ſecure tia, a 
Acquiſitions. 
This, Athenians, lay down for a Maxin 
whenever This Prince meets with a gt 
Diſappointment, That Juncture is Jö 
lucky Hour, which you ſhou'd improv! 
the utmoſt, Send then your Embaſſid vent 
wherever your Intereſt requires them; i, w 
in Perſon with your Troops; encourage Wes w 
| Peof 
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Þcople by your Example; and ſet up the 
andard of Liberty. 

| Take it for granted, in the like Circum- 
Hinces Philip wou'd never ſpare you; if he 
xd the lucky Opportunity of a War upon 
hour Frontiers, with what fury would he 
upon the Arbenians! and will you not, 
hen you have it in your Power, venture 
do that againſt him, which he would 
wer want the Heart to attempt againſt 
Wu, were there a fair Occaſion ? Remem- 
r, Athenians, you have now in your 
oice, which of the two ſhall be upon 
> Defenſive, whether you will, to Day, 
ry the War into Macedonia, or expect 
To-morrow, in Attica, You have it in 
r Power to ravage the Enemy's Coun- 
V and ſecure the peaceable Poſſeſſion of 
r own, If Philip be once Maſter of 
nthu:, his next Viſit is to you; and 
0 ſhall hinder him ? Shall the Thebans 
his Progreſs ? who knows, but, in their 
ſentments againſt you, they may even 
vent his Solicitations? Shall the Phoceans, 
who dare not think of defending them- 
es without your Support? and whence 
have 
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have you any other hope of an Oppoſitin 
to him? Perhaps, at that time, Philip mu 
not think of the Athenians: but fri 
whence this Thought? Is it becauſe ti 
Athenians do not now think of themſelys/ 
what idle Expectations, when the fair 0: 
caſion, and the inviting Facility, wou'd e- 
courage the moſt moderate and unattemptin 
Perſon! Will thoſe great Deſigns be la 
aſide, which he is ever meditating, an 
which, with an indiſcreet Confidence, It 
cannot forbear to publiſh in all places? Sureh 
you are not now to learn the difference be 
tween attacking Philip, and expecting 
Invaſion, Deceive not yourſelves; we 
your own Troops, without any Preudig 
from the Enemy, to encamp ſome time i 
Attica, and to be maintain'd from then 
the Damages, the Country wou'd ſuſtain 
them alone, you wou'd willingly repair 
the Price of the late War *: but when eit 
the diſmal Scene is to be play*d at your 0 
Gates, and your Country proves the blod 
Theatre of War, what Devaſtations, vi 


— 


1 


* The War of Amphipolis, which ceſt the Athen 
1200 Talents. | Aﬀo 
+ 3 
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Fronts muſt you expect, attended with the 
Pneſt Infamy! Such Infamy, as great Men 
pu'd account the heavieſt Aggravation of 
ir Ruin! F | 

Are not theſe Motives ſtrong enough to 
ite you, without delay, to ſend Succours 
the Olynthians, and keep the War at a 
Pance? Shou'd not the Rich concur in 


tion, may preſerve to them a quiet Pol- 
on of their Wealth? Shou'd not the 
Jung applaud them, and deſire to learn 
t Art of War, at Philip's Coſt, in an 
emy's Country, by which they may be 
wee to defend their own? Shou'd not thoſe, 


ne may render them ſafe in the Succeſs of 
ener Counſels? Fools indeed, if they do 
in expect, in all Events, the ſame Uſage 


you, which you receive from Fortune. 


t we ought, conſpire with her to the 
lick Good! 


hen 7 


fre , THE 


ſe Meaſures, which, for a ſmall Contri- 


d give Advice, encourage ſuch Meaſures 


y we all, by doing in our ſeveral Stations 
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THE SECOND 


OLYNTHIA Nt 


Tranſlated, in 1744. 


The ARGUMEN T. 


The Athenians had received an Embaſſy fri 
he Olynthians, and had come to a Rolli 
tion of affiſting them, but deferred the L 
pedition thro' fear leſt it ſhould engage ti 
in a difficult War with Philip, Demoſthens 
in this Oration, endeavours to encouragt ii 
People, chiefly, by repreſenting to them | 
Weakneſs and declining Condition of the M 
cedonian Power. | 


HE Favour of the Gods tows 
this State, O Men of hens, 
never, in my Opinion, more d 
cernible, than in the preſent Juncture - ©. 
— 1 


* 


* In the Edition of part of theſe Orations, publ. 
1702, the Third Olynthian, zranflated by * * 
4 
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irs, For nothing leis than the hand of 
leaven itſelf cou'd raiſe up ſuch Enemies 


t (which is the moſt fortunate Circum- 
ance of all) who look upon all Treaties of 
eace with him, not only as inſecure, but 
en pernicious to their Country, It be- 
yes us, therefore, O Men of Athens, not 
be wanting to ourſelves in this Conjunc- 
re. For what Diſgrace, yea, what Infamy 
all we not bring upon ourſelves, if we 
y deſert, not only the Towns and Places 
were once Maſters of, but the very Al- 
cesand Opportunities Fortune has thrown 
o our Hands! 

It is not my Deſign, O Men of Athens, 
ſet before you a Recital of Philip's Power, 
to exhort you, from that Conſideration, 
the diſcharge of your Duty. And my 
aon is, becauſe, whatever is ſaid upon 


Wall 


» ( 


f! 
fa 


th 
{ 
d 


ne, is printed as the Second; and that printed as 
Third is, in reality, the ſame with Lord Lanſdowne's; 
bat, by ſome miſtake, there wwere tauo Tranſtations 
4 the Third Olynthian, and ne er a one of the 
nd; which is here ſupply d. 
| that 


inſt Philip, as not only are his Neigh- 
urs, and powerful enough to reſiſt him, 
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that Subject, as it muft tend in ſome m 
ſure to Philip*s Praiſe, ſo it will reh 
ſome Diſgrace on our own Conduct. f 
in proportion as Philip's great Actions n 
der him the Admiration of all Men, yg 
own Miſconduct expoſes you to the Cy 
tempt of all Men. On this head, thereh 
J will be ſilent. For, O Men of 4 
whoever conſiders the matter right, wilt 
ſily perceive, that Philip is not indebted 
himſelf alone for his preſent Greatneſ, 
ſhall not tell yon, how far he is obliged 
thoſe, who have managed our Affairs « 
they had conſulted only his Intereſt; 
whom certainly you -ought to puniſh, | 
it ſhall be my buſineſs, at this time, 4 
nians, to put you in mind of ſome o 
things, which it may be greatly to ) 
Advantage to be inform*d of, and v 
upon a fair Enquiry, will be found to ret 
no ſmall Diſhonour on Philip's Character 

To call him treacherous and perfic + p. 
without ſupporting the Accuſation by F enia 
might juſtly be thought mere Calumny. 
in truth, a very few Words will ſuffice BW aue 
ſet all his Actions in their proper light; “ 
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o very good uſes may be made of it: 
irt, to demonſtrate, that he is a very bad 
an; and, ſecondly, to convince thoſe, who 
e alarm'd at his Power, as if it was invin- 
ible, that he has already exhauſted all thoſe 
Ficked Arts and Stratagems, by which he 
ſe to this height of Power, and that his 
fairs are upon the decline. I ſhou'd enter- 
in as dreadful Apprehenſions of Philip's 
lower, as any among you, Athenians, if 1 
w it founded on good and virtuous Ac- 
ons. But, when I look nearly into the 
uth, I find this Man, firſt, abuſing our 
implicity, and prevailing upon ſome among 
even to refuſe the Ohynthian Embaſſadors 
Audience, by promiſing to deliver Am- 
polis into our Hands, and undertaking 
cretly to bring about that, which was pub- 
kly talk'd of among us “: afterwards, 
purting the Friendſhip of thoſe very Olyn- 


Philip had promis d to deliver Amphipolis to the 
thenians, provided they reſtored to him Pydna, a Town 
Macedonia, which had rewolted from him: but the 
gotiation was to be kept a Secret, leſt the Pydneans, 
were averſe to Philip's Government, food take the 
arm, and bee * Execution it. 


thians, 
4 
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thians, by unjuſtly taking from us, his firf 
Allies, our own Town Potidea, and giving 
it to them; and now, laſtly, inſinuating 
himſelf into the good Graces of the 7/ 
ſalians, by promiſing to put them in poſk 
ſion of Megalgſia, and taking upon him. 
the Conduct of the Phocean War, in which. 
they are engaged. In a word, every Stat: 
that has had any thing to do with hin 
has, in its turn, been deceived by him. Fa | 
he has aggrandized himſelf, by impoſing o 
the Ignorance of thoſe, who were unac 
quainted with his Arts, and turning it t 
his own Advantage, Therefore, as he h 
_ raiſed himſelf to this pitch of Greatneſs, b 
promiſing ſome Advantage to every Stt 
about him, it is high time his own Art 
ſhou'd be employ'd to pull him down, fin 
it is now manifeſt, he did every thing witl 
view to his own private Intereſt. 
This, O Men of Athens, I take to bet 
State of Philip's Affairs. If any one thing 
otherwiſe, let him ſtand forth, and diſpro 
what I have ſaid, by ſhewing, that tho 
—Who have been once deceived by him, 
ready to truſt him again z and that the 7# 


Wo 
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gans, unjuſtly reduced to Servitude, are 
ot deſirous of recovering their Liberty. But 
if any one thinks I have fairly repreſented 
he matter, and yet is of opinion, that Phi- 
„ by ſeizing on Towns, Harbours, and 
pther ſtrong Places, will be able to main- 


yhile the Intereſts of the ſeveral Allies in a 
War are equally taken care of, they will all 
adily lend their Aſſiſtance, and chearfully 
bmit to the Inconveniences attending it: 
ut if One among them, like Philip, uſurps 
ore than his ſhare of Power, the firſt Op- 
ortunity, and the ſlighteſt Miſcarriage, diſ- 
Ives the Union. It is impoſſible, it is ut- 
ly impoſſible, O Athenians, that a laſting 
ower can be eſtabliſh'd upon Injuſtice, 
erſury, and Falſhood. For, tho' ſuch Arts 
ay ſucceed for a time, and great Expecta- 
Ins may be built upon them, they will, 
ner or later, be detected, and of them- 
Ives fall to nothing. As the loweſt Parts 


Wongzcit, ſo ought all Actions to have their 
undation in Truth and Juſtice. But this 
da not the caſe, at preſent, with Philip's 
al0Ftions, | -Þ © 


in his Acquiſitions, he judges wrong. For, | 


a Houſe, or a Ship, ought to be the 
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I, therefore, give it as my Opinion, that 
we immediately ſend Aſſiſtance to the Ohn. 
zthians, and, at the ſame time, Embaſſidon 
to the Theſ/alians, to acquaint them with the 
Situation of Affairs, and to inſtruct then 
how to act: for they have already decreed u 
re- claim Pagaſ/z *, and to take the Affair o 
Magneſia into conſideration, But it concern 
you, O Men of Athens, to ſee that yar 
Embaſſadors carry ſomething more than 
Words, by ſetting on foot an Army worth 
the Dignity of this State, and engagin 
heartily in the War, Words, without Ac 
tions, are empty and inſignificant, eſpecial 
when they proceed from ſuch a State 1 
ours; and the more readily we ſeem to en 
ploy them, the leſs Credit will they met 
with. If, therefore, you expect to be tril 
ed, you muſt demonſtrate a great Change! 
your Conduct, by raiſing Supplies, fitti 
out Armies, and acting with the utmoſt \ 
gour. If you perform this as you ovg! 
O Men of Ahens, you will find, not ol 
that Philip's Allies are neither able nor 


— — 
— 


* See the Firſt Olynthian, the Note in p. 135. ; 
an the — 


ing to ſupport him, but that his own Forces 
and Kingdom are in a weak and tottering 
ondition. | 

The Kingdom of Macedon, it is true, in 
\[liance with other States, is no inconſidera- 
ple Power; as appear*d, when it aſſiſted you, 
nder your General Timotheus, againſt the 
Dhuthians *, and afterwards the Olyn!hians 
gainſt Polidea; and as the ſame is evident, 
this very time, in the Aſſiſtance it affords 
be The//alians, labouring under Seditions and 
Tumults, againſt a Family that wou'd op- 
rels them . Indeed, the leaſt Acceſſion of 


— 


* Perdiccas, Philip's Brother, had aſſiſted th: Athe- 
ans againſt the Olynthians. Timotheus, the Athenian 
emeral in that War, was Brother of the famous Co- 
on, and ſo fortunate at firſt, that he never engaged in 
Battle without gaining the Victory. Whence the Pain» 
rs repreſented him ſleeping, with a Net lying by him, and 


ther Inſtruments of Hunting in her Hands ; intimating by 
is Fiction, that Fortune did every thing for him, avith- 


3 Concurrence. Timotheus was fo angry at this 
ball ation, that he openly proteſted, he never conquer d ly 


be favour of Fortune, but fengly by his &wn Valour and 
daft, After which, as if the Goddeſs wou'd revenge 
arrogant a Declaration, it was obſerved, he newer 
ind a Battle. | 

+ That of the Aleuadæ. See the Firſt Olynthian, 
de pag. 135. | 
"4 H 2 Strength 
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be Goddeſs Fortune fanding near him, with Toils and 
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opinion of ſome, have render*d him fo grex, 


repine at the Hardſhips and Fatigues they 
them to look after their own Affairs, nor u 


they can reap no advantage by what tht 
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Strength is of great ſervice to a State. By 
the Kingdom of Macedon is, in itſelf, weak 
and full of Diſtempers ; and Philip, by thoſ 
very Wars and Expeditions, which, in the 


has weaken'd it ſtill more. You muſt ng 
imagine, Athenians, that Philip and his Sub. 
jects take pleaſure in the fame things. He 
fond of Glory, and ſcruples not to expo; 
his Life and Safety to the greateſt Danger, 
in order to acquire the Reputation of doing 
what no King of Macedon ever did befor 
him; while the Macedonians murmur and 


are obliged to endure, which neither permit 
ſtay at home in their own Houſes, Beſide 


acquire this way, the War having ſhut u 
all the Markets, and obſtructed the who 
Commerce of Macedom And from hend 
we may eaſily judge, how the Macedonia 
themſelves ſtand affected to Philip. 

As to the Mercenaries in his Pay, thoug 
they have been repreſented as the beſt of 80 
diers, I have been credibly informed by 


Ma 
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Macedonian, of the ſtricteſt Veracity, that 
hey are not better than others. For, as 
he fame Perſon inform'd me, Philip con- 
antly diſmiſſes from his Service the moſt 
kilful and valiant among them, his bound- 
> Ambition not ſuffering him to ſhare the 
Reputation of great Actions with others : 
nd if any good and virtuous Man expreſſes 
i diſlike at the daily Intemperance, Drunk» 
"neſs, and obſcene Dances, practiſed in the 
ourt, he is ſure to be deſpiſed and neglect- 
d. As for the reſt of Philip's Attendants, 
hey conſiſt of public Robbers, Flatterers, 
nd ſuch Wretches, as, in a drunken fit, 
ll dance after a faſhion not fit to be men- 
1 

The Truth of all this cannot be denied. 
or who are his principal Favourites and 
ompanions, but thoſe very Men, whom 
e unanimouſly expelPd from hence, as more 
famous than common Jugglers; ſuch as 


the 


— 


* The Athenians had certain Officers for the Manage- 
nt of public Affairs, taken from among their Slaves. 
me of theſe they ſent into the Fields with their Gene- 
3 rals 
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is true, his Succeſſes have, for the preſent, 


3 I 


For, as, in the human Body, when a Mu 


Fracture, the Diſlocation, or other Diſord 


Fully do to free-born Athenians, 
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the like Character; Men, who play the Byf. 
foon, and divert the Company with obſcene 
and ſcandalous Songs? Trifling as this may 
ſeem, Athenians, it is however a ſtrong Ii. 
dication of Ph:l:p's profligate Diſpoſition, It 


FO 


thrown a Veil over his Misbehaviour : far 
Proſperity wonderfully hides and conceals 
Man's Faults ; but the leaſt failure of Sue. 
ceſs expoſes his whole Life and Actions to 
the ſevereſt Scrutiny. And of this, O Ma 
of Athens, Philip, I think, will ſoon afford 
us an eminent Example, if the Gods fayou 
us, and we are not wanting to ourſelvsi, * 


is, in general, healthy, the Indiſpoſition d 
a ſingle Part gives him little or no Diſquie 


but, when he falls into any Diſtemper, tit imſe 


of any one Part affects and diſcompoſes ii 


mc 

$7 t, th 
rali; and their buſineſs was to keep an Account of !t be; 
Eæpences of the Army. The reaſon of their chocſing ji q 
avas, becauſe, if they had any ſuſpicion of corrupt PraPprovi 


ces in the Generals or Treaſurers of the Army, they H od 
it in their poauer to extort the Truth from theſe Ofen 
by giving them the baſtinado 3 which they cou d not l 


who! 
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whole Frame: ſo the Defects of Kings and 
States, when they are at war abroad, are 
ſcarce diſcernible by the Multitude; but, 
when it is brought home to their own doors, 
the leaſt Flaw is diſtinctly perceived. 

If any one among you, O Men of Athens, 
hinks Philip to be formidable, becauſe he is 
fortunate, he reaſons like a wiſe Man. For 
human Affairs are greatly, if not entirely, 
nder the direction of Fortune. Neverthe- 
es, for my own part, cou'd I have my 
noice, and you were ever ſo little inclined 
owards the diſcharge of your Duty, I ſhou'd 
refer the Fortune of this State to that of 
blip, ſince I am perſuaded you have greater 
eaſon to expect the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, 
an he. Yet ſtill we ſit idle, not conſider- 
ng, that a Man, who does nothing to help 
mſelf, has no right to require the Aſſiſtance 
ven of his Friends, and much leſs of the 
mmortal Gods, Nor is it to be wonder'd 
t that Philip, at the Head of Armies, pre- 
nt in every military Operation, and im- 
roving every Opportunity and Advantage, 
hou'd get the better of you, who ſtill invent 
ew Delays, and employ your time in 
H 4 making 
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making Decrees, or enquiring after News 
On the contrary, it wou'd be ſtrange in. 


deed, if you, who do nothing befitting 2 


State at war, ſhow'd conquer him, who per. 
forms every Duty of a vigilant Com. 
mander, 

But I much wonder, O Men of they; 
that you, who formerly took up Arms, + 
gainſt the Lacedemonians, in defence of the 
Greeks *, generouſly ſacrificed many privat 
Advantages, and ſubmitted to the Expencs 


and Hazards of War, to ſecure the Right 


and Poſſeſſions of others, ſhou'd now hel. 
tate, and delay to take the Field, in defence 
of your own; that you, who have protect 


all the Greek States in their turns, ſhou'd 


now ſit ſtill, when your own is in danger 


* Demoſthenes peaks of the War undertaken in d. 


Fence of the Thebans, when the Lacedemonians had ji: 


prized Cadmea. For, in the Peloponnefian War, tit 
Lacedemonians, perceiving that the reſt of the Grech 
were oppreſs d and enſlaved by the Athenians, prevail 
with many of them to revolt, upon a Promiſe of riji 
ring to them their Liberty: But, at the end of thi 


War, the Athenians, finding that the Lacedemonians 


preſs d the Greek States much more than they had di, 
took up Arms in their defence, and began a new War will 
the Lacedemonians, | T 


and 
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and that not one of you, Athenians, ſhou'd 
onfider, how long you have really been at 
war with Philip, and in what manner all that 
ime has been ſpent. It has been ſpent, you 
ery well know, in fruitleſs Delays, in ex- 
ecting that others Wou'd act for you, in 
Plaming and accuſing one another, in form- 
ng new Expectations, in ſhort, in doing the 
ery ſame things you now do. And are you 
) devoid of Senſe, O Men of Athens, as to 
xpect, that the very ſame Conduct, which 
bas reduced the State from a flouriſhing to a 
iltreſsꝰ d Condition, ſhou'd now reſtore it 
rom a diſtreſs'd to a flouriſhing Condition? 
he thing is incredible and unnatural. It is 
lier to defend, than acquire Poſſeſſions. 
ut War having left us none of our antient 
ſoſſeſlions to defend, we can only think of 
covering what we have loſt: And this is 
recilely our Duty at preſent. 
My Advice, therefore, is, that you im- 
ediately ſettle tne neceſſary Funds, for car- 
ing on the War with Vigour, and defer 
cuſing any one, till you have recover'd the 
over and Authority of the State. Then 
(each Man's Actions be the Rule of judg- 
IH 5- ing, 
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ing, whether he deſerves Praiſe or Puniſh. 
ment. But eſpecially jet there be no more 
pretence for Deficiences , nor too rigorous 
an Enquiry into the Conduct of others, til 
you have removed all Imputation from you 
own. 

Wou'd you know, why moſt of the 60 
nerals, you appoint, decline the preſent War, 
and look out for foreign Services; the rer 
ſon is (if I may ſpeak freely of the General 
becauſe you engroſs to yourſelves all the Ad. 
vantages, for which the War 1s undertaken: 
if Amphipolis ſhall ſubmit to our Arms, the 
Poſſeſſion of it will immediately be your; 
in the mean time the Generals are intitled 
to. all the Danger, and none of the Re. 

wards; whereas, in the Service of othe 
States, both the Danger is leſs, and the Pro 
fits accrue to the Generals and the Army 
they ſhare among them the Plunder d 
Lampſacus, Sigeum, and whole Fleets, 


— 


— 


* By Deficiences the Orator means the Arrear! 
Money due to the Officers and Soldiers, occafion'd by the 
plication of ſuch large Sums to the maintenance r 
Theatre, See the Argument of the Firſt Olynthian- 


thi! 
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this, therefore, every one conſults his own 
particular Intereſt. As for you, Athentans, 
when you find your Affairs in a bad Situa- 
non, preſently you accuſe your Generals; 
and no ſooner are you told their Neceſſi- 
ties *, than you acquit them. And thus, 
hile we are diſputing and quarrelling 
mong ourſelves, the Public Affairs go to 
Ruin. 

Formerly, O Men of Athens, you paid 
your Contributions by Claſſes T; now you 
govern the State in the ſame manner; each. 


A * *» 


* Þy Neceſſities he means the ſame as Deficiences jaſt 
fare. See the preceding Note. 


+ The Athenians were divided into Ten Tribes; Hum 
ith of which were ſelected an hundred and twenty of 
» richer fort, for the Diſcharge of the Public Offices. 
lach hundred and twenty was ſubdivided into ſixty 
ery rich, and ſixty leſs rich. In caſe f a ſudden, 


oney, the richer paid their Contributions for them, 
d the Money fo advanced aas repaid in time of Peace. 
iz Order of fixty Perſons was calld Ti u,, or 
Claſs; and there being ten Tribes, each appointing 
bundred and twenty, the whole Number amounted to 


e publick Offices. Theſe being divided into richer and 
ls rich, the avhole Athenian People became likexviſe di- 
ied into two Parts, as they reſpectiaely belong'd 10 one 


the other of theſe Diwiſions. 
| Claſs, 
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ar, when the leſs rich avere not provided with ready 


e thouſand tavo hundred Perſons capable of diſcharging 
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thinks itſelf aggrieved, will deſiſt from ad. 


that we all contribute Money in propot- 


Field in our turns, till all have ſerved ; that 
you allow every Man liberty of ſpeech; 
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Claſs has its particular Orator and Genera]: 
three hundred only give their Votes : the 
reſt are diſtributed, ſome under one, and 
ſome under another Head. It is high time 
we ſhou'd return to our original Conſtity. 
tion, and leave the Right of Speaking, De. 
liberating, and Acting, in common. But, 
if you impower ſome to iſſue out Order, 
like ſo many Sovereigns, and others to fit 
out Ships, raiſe Money, and command Ar- 
mies, while others have nothing to do bit 
to make Decrees againſt all the reſt, no bi- 
ſineſs can ever be diſpatch'd as it ought, 
For that part of the Adminiſtration, which 


ing, and you will have no other Remedy, 

but that of puniſhing them as Enemies 1 

their Country. 
Wherefore, in concluſion, my Advice 15 


tion to our Abilities; that we all take the 


and, when all have deliver'd their Op! 
nions, that you chooſe the beſt, without 


reſpect to the Speaker, In ſo doing, 0 
| Wi 
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will find reaſon, not only to praiſe your 
Orators at preſent, but yourſelves likewiſe 
hereafter, when it ſhall appear, that your 
(fairs are in a more flouriſhing Situa- 
on. 
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Tranſlated, in 1702, 


By Lord LAN SPDOWN E. 


The AR NEN T. 


The Athenians having ſent Succours to il 
Olynthians, and gain'd ſome little Adem 
lages in the proſecution of the War, i 
whole City was full of Rejoicing, and it 
Orators excited the People 10 take init 
diate Revenge on Philip. But Demo 
henes, 20 juſtly fear d, left this Confide 


in the preſent Succeſs of their Arms, a. Me p 
they had obtain'd a complete Victory cu inc 
the Enemy, ſbou'd induce them io neige 
making any farther Proviſion for the fa By 


of the Olynthians, endeavours, in this Oi 
tion, to reſtrain their Arrogance, and 


convince them, it was not a time to think 
bai 


bet 
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being revenged on Philip, but to provide 
efeftually for the Security of their Allies. 
he Orator here mentions the Aﬀair of the 
Theatrical Money * with more freedom 
than in the two former Orations, and openly 
demands an Abrogation of the. Law, which 
made it Capital to propoſe reſtoring it to its 
| original uſes. He exhorts the Athenians 7o 
| ſerve perſonally in the War, and to emulate 
| the glorious Actions of their Anceſtors. He 
likewiſe inveighs againſt the Miſcondutt of 
the Magiftrates, and the cffeminacy of the 
People. 


Q 


1 i Speeches of ſome amongſt us with 
= their Actions, I am at a loſs to re- 
Incile what I ſee with what I hear. 

Their Proteſtations are full of Zeal againſt 
2 publick Enemy; but their Meaſures are 
inconſiſtent, that all their Profeſſions be- 


255 HEN I compare, Athenians, the 


me ſuſpected. 
ſa By confounding you with variety of Pro- 
O, they perplex your Reſolutions, and 


See the Argument of the Firft Olynthian, 
lead 
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lead you from executing what is in your 
Power, by engaging you in Schemes not 


0 


: by 
reducible to Practice. 


Tis true, there was a Time when we were 
powerful enough, not only to defend our 
own Borders, and protect our Allies, bit 
even to invade Philip in his own Dominions, 

Yes, Athenians, there was ſuch a Juncture; 
I remember it well; but by neglect of pri- 
per Opportunities, we are no longer in a 
Situation to be Invaders; it will be wel 
for us if we can provide for our own De. 
fence, and that of our Allies. 

This is the preſent Point to be ſettled; 
we can look no farther, as Circumſtancs 
now ſtand; it is in vain to form Projects o 
greater Conſequence, In the end we mij 
hope to humble our Enemy; but in order 
to arrive at a happy End, we muſt fix a wik 
Beginning. 

Never did any Conjuncture require ſo much 
Prudence as this: However, I ſhould nd 
deſpair of ſeaſonable Remedies, had I tit 
Art to prevail with you to be unanimous! 
right Meaſures. The Opportunities, whicl 


have ſo frequently eſcap'd us, have not bi 4 
| | WE 
it 
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oft thro? Ignorance, or want of Judgment, 
ut thro? Negligence or Treachery. 

If I aſſume at this time a more than or- 
nary Liberty of Speech, I conjure you to 


0l 


ther End but your own Good : You have 
po many Reaſons to be ſenſible how much 
on have ſuffer'd by hearkning to Syco- 
hants, I ſhall therefore be plain in laying 
fore you the Grounds of paſt Miſcar- 
ages, in order to correct you in your future 
onduct. 8 

You may remember, (for it is not above 
fee or four Years ſince,) we had the News 
Philip's laying Siege to the Fortreſs of 


we receiy*d this Intelligence: We voted 
immediate Supply of threeſcore Talents ; 
ty Men of War were order'd to Sea; and 
zealous we were, that, preferring the 
eceſſities of State to our very Laws, our 
izens above the Age of forty Years were 
mmanded to ſerve T. What follow'd? A 


* whole 
nich — 
ber According to the Laws of Athens, the younger Citi- 


were obliged to ſerve in the Garriſons of the City, 
and 


N 
it 


fer patiently thoſe Truths, which have no 


| 
| 


rea in Thrace; it was, as I think, in Ocro- 
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whole Year was ſpent idly, without an 
thing done; and it was but in the thin 
Month of the following Year, a little aft 
the Celebration of the Feaſt of Ceres, tu 
Charidemus ſet ſail, furniſh'd with no mor 
than five Talents, and ten Gallies not hal 
mann'd. 
A Rumour was ſpread that Philip u 
ſick; that Rumour was ſoon follow'd þ 
another, that Philip was dead *. Thus, 28 
all Danger died with him, you drop'd yo 
Preparations. Then, then was your timet 
puſh, and be active; then, then was you 
time to ſecure your ſelves, and contour 
him at once. Had your Reſolutions, takt 


and the neighbouring Towns, till the Age of Tun 
after which they were incorporated in the Army till Fi 
and might then demand their Diſini ſſion. 
At the Siege of Methone, one Aﬀer, @ Citi 

Aung a Favelin at Philip, on which avas written t 
Verſe ; | 

Asp S Davd oor E B 

Afier to Philip ſends this fatal Dart. 
Philip vas ewounded in the Eye by this Jawelin, 0 
in return, flung another into the Town, with thi 
feription : | | 

'Acips, AIs ly Ag KEPLITETA 


Philip will hang up Aſter, if he takes him. 
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wich ſo much Heat, been as warmly ſeconded 
Action, you had then been as terrible to 
Philip, as Philip, recover'd, is now to you. 
To .what purpoſe at this time theſe Re- 
lexions? What is done cannot be undone. 
Bur, by your leave, Athenians, tho? paſt 
Moments are not to be recall'd, paſt Errors 
ay be repeated. Have we not now a freſh 
rovocation for War? Let the Memory of 
Vrerfights, by which you have ſuffer'd ſo 
uch, inſtruct you to be more vigilant in 
ie preſent Danger. If the Olynihians are 
ot inſtantly ſuccoured, and with your ut- 
oſt Efforts, you become Aſſiſtants to Philip, 
d ſerve him more effectually than he can 
Ip himſelf. 
The Strength of that Commonwealth was 
ce ſufficient alone to curb and keep that 
piring Monarch within Bounds ; neither 
rſt Philip attack the Olynthians, nor the 
Imtbians Philip; ſo equal was the Balance 
Power between them. We join'd them, 
d it was no ſmall Mortification to Philip 
ſee at his very Gates a Republick, by 
ing confederated with us, not only able 
thwart all his ambitious Deſigns, but even 
0 


thi 


fakes? Should we neglect an Opportunity 


Thebans, ready to catch at” any Occaſion tt 


ſiſt us. 
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to carry the war into the very Bowels of his 
own Kingdom. So exorbitant his Power 
was grown, that there was nothing left for 
us to wiſh, but to ſee him embroiPd vit 
his Neighbours. Fortune has ſeconded our 
Wiſhes: What then have we to do but 9 
ſecond our Fortune, by ſending a quick and 
powerful Aſſiſtance to theſe People thu 
happily engaged by Providence for a 


lo ſeaſonable, and of ſuch Importance, nt 
ſhall not only be covered with Confuſo 
and Reproach, but expoſed to a long Chat 
of inevitable Evils from the Conqueror, e 
pecially conſidering the Diſpoſition of tit 


hurt us; and the Inability of our Friend 
the Phoceans, drain'd by a long War, to1 


What Way then to put a ſtop to the Te 
rent? Or to prevent the Conqueror trol 
turning his whole Force againſt Athens | 
ſelf? The Man, who is for deferring | 
Duty till then, had rather ſee War and I| 
ſolation in his own Country, than hear of 
in another; and ſcandalouſly beg Afliftan 


fro 


rom his Neighbours, than generouſly give 
t. Nor can any thing be more obvious than 
hat we are deſtin'd for his next Prey, if 
Fe permit him to ſucceed in his preſent 
nterprize. 1 8 | 
But, you will ſay, Have we not already 
nanimouſly voted to ſtand by the Olynthi- 
1? *Tis true; but how will you do it; 
That's the Queſtion, Be not diſpleas'd, 
[/benians, if I ſhould point you the Way 
offering any Advice diſagreeable to your 
clinations, or the common Opinion. 
would have you begin by appointing a 
rtain Number of Legiſlators or Commiſ- 
ners to inſpect your Laws; not to create 
confuſion of more; we have already but 
d many 3 but rather to repeal ſuch as up- 
Examination may be found prejudicial to 
e Publick. Let me ſpeak plain——I mean 
ſe Laws *, which diſcourage and oppreſs 
 Soldiery, by appropriating to the Main- 
ance of our Theatre that Money, which 


* There aas a Law, by which it vas made Death 
1 IK any one to prepoſe applying to any other Uſe the Money 
of N /1a1ed for publick Shows, See the Argument of the 
n Olynthian. 


ought 
fro 
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ought to be applied as a Proviſion for thoſ 
who daily venture their Lives for thei 
Country. 

When you have amt thoſe Abuk 

which give away the Bread of the Soldig 
to Citizens idle and unuſeful, and whid 
ſquander, in Penſions to Mimicks and Bu 
toons, what might be converted to the Sy 
port of Men of honour; When you hay 
abrogated thoſe ſanguinary Laws, that 
may be no longer dangerous to ſpeak plain 
You will not then want Friends, who, wii 
Freedom and Sincerity, will offer ſuch E. 
pedients, as your Safety and the Exigenc 
of State ſhall require. But if you are tt 
obſtinate to revoke any Act once pa 
tho' never ſo contrary to Senſe, and t 
Publick Good; if it ſhall remain a capi 
Crime to arraign any ſuch Act, or dem 
the Revocation ;z you may ſpare york {cir 
the trouble of enquiring after Truth; 
who will ſeek to make you honeſt or v 
by the forfeiture of his own Head? Mare 
Athenians, no, you mult expect no Frier ery | 
at that Price; the moſt forward and ze 


of your Citizens will be circumſpect, 
file 


hi 


e ney 
e fre 
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lent, when their Sincerity mult be fatal to 
temſelves, without being ſerviceable to you, 
nd as long as ſuch Examples can be turn'd 
ly to terrify others from endeavouring your 
ood with the ſame Freedom. 

Since therefore ſuch Laws there are, with 
ch dangerous Penalties annex'd, that ho- 
ft Men dare not ſpeak plain, let the Pro- 
oters of the Miſchief be condemned to 
eair it, by being obliged to run the ha- 
ard of demanding the Revocation, For. 
chat freedom of Speech can you expect, if, 
ale you honour with ycur Protection, and 
ncourage with your Fayour, ſuch Syco- 
nants only as humour your Fancy, and 
atter your Inclinations, tho? never ſo con- 
ary to your Intereſt, or your Honour; 
e true Patriot, who has no other View 
ut the Publick Good, ſhall be ſuſpected 
bd impeach'd, and deliver'd up a Sacrifice 
the Hatred and Fury of the People, Let 
e tell you, Men of ens, till tome legal 
dreſs may be had of this Grievance, the 
ery beſt of your Citizens, let his Intereſt 
e never ſo powerſu], will be queſtion'd for 
e freedom of his Advice, if he ſhould be 
; ſo 


* 
11 
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ſo mad as to give it. But who will be; 
Friend, when he is ſure to be treated as x 
Enemy ? 
It is not neceſſary to warn you, that Vot 
are of no Force, unleſs ſeconded by Action 
If your Reſolutions had the Virtue to com 
-paſs what you intend, without other Aid 
we ſhould not ſee yours multiply every De 
as they do, and upon every Occaſion, it 
ſo little Effect: Nor would Philip be in 
Condition to brave and affront us in th 
manner: It has not happend thro' want 
warm and ſeaſonable Votes, that we hay 
fail'd to chaſtiſe him long ſince. Tho' Ati 
is the laſt in Place, and muſt ſucceed to D 
liberation, it is the firſt in Efficacy, 
crowning the Work; for nothing  c can | 
done without It, 
Proceed then, Athenians, to ſupport yo 
Deliberations with Action: You have Heat 
capable of adviſing what is beſt : You h 
Judgment and Experience to diſcern wh 
is right; and you have Power and Oppo 
tunity to execute what you determine, 
What Time ſo proper for Action? W 
Occaſion ſo happy! ? And when can g 


hoj 
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hope for ſuch another, if this be neglected? 
Has not Philip, contrary to all Treaties, in- 
ted you in Thrace? Does he not at this 
nſtant ſtraiten and invade your Confederates, 
hom you have ſolemnly ſworn to protect? 
5 he not an implacable Enemy? A faithleſs 
ly? The Uſurper of Provinces to which 
e has no Title or Pretence ? A Stranger, 
Barbarian, a Tyrant, and indeed what 
1 | 
And yet, O ye immortal Gods! when we 
all have abandon'd all things to this Phi- 
p; when, by the Indifference of ſome, and 
e Treachery of others, we have as it were 
ded Force and Wings to his Ambition, 
ſhall yet make our ſelves a greater Scorn 
our Enemies, by upbraiding and loading 
h other with the Reproach. Each Party, 
,l equally guilty, by their Diviſions, of the 
1 umon Calamity, will be imputing the 
be carriage to his Neighbour, and, tho? ne- 
un o conſcious, every one will be excuſing 
pppd elf, by laying the Blame on another: 
after the loſs of a Battle, not a Man 
igt fled, but accuſes his Companion, con- 
n ns his General; and, ſeparately examin'd, 
hol 1 | no 


Fo 
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no one takes Shame to hamdelf, each hitting 
the common Diigrace from one to anoche 
but yet it is certain that every individu 
Man who gave ground Was equaiiy accelle 
to the general Defeat. The Man, wh 20 
cuſes his Companion, might have ſoo! (i; 
himſelf had he pleas'd; and that, wich z 
a Rout, had then been a Victory. 
Such is the Pride and Folly of Pa 
overborn and ſway'd by perſonal Prejudice 
facrificing the Publick to private Reſentmenj 
and charging each other with Miſcarriage 
for which they are every one equally a 

eountable. A Manager for one Side pr 
poſes; he is ſure to be oppoſed by a Mu 
ger for the other, not gently and amicat 
but with Heat, Makce, and unbecomi 
Reflexion: Let a third more moderate ai 
his Opinion is not to be received, but 
he is known to be engaged in a Pa 
What Good can be hoped from fuch a Mou 
fuſion of Councils, directed only by Prifiica: 
dice or Partiality, in defiance to Senſe Mhis 
right Reaſon ? 5 4 do 
If no Advice that is given is to be M 
ceived, but as it ſuns — he 


Jart 
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party, or flatters the Diſtemper of the 
Times; it is not his Fault who ſpeaks ho- 
neſtly, but yours who reſolve to be deaf to 
all Arguments that diſpleaſe you. In De- 
bates for the Publick, we are not to ſeek 
what will pleaſe, but what will profit. If 
our Wiſhes exceed what we have means to 
accompliſh, we muſt contract our Wiſhes, 

and confine them to what is in our Power, 
Let the Gods have your Prayers to grant 
men hat is out of your Reach; nothing is im- 
auge poſſible to them: But we, who have only 
uman Means to act by, muſt be govern'd 
by Circumſtances, doing as well as we can, 
nd truſting the reſt to Providence. | 
Suppoſe now, for Example, ſome Perſon 
omMould riſe, pretending to find ſufficient 
Funds for a War, without touching your 
\ppointments for publick Diverſions, and 
bus endeavour to reconcile your Duty with 
our Pleaſure, with what Joy would you 
tearken to the Propoſal! But where to find 
his able Projector, I ſhould be glad it were 
ofſible. But that Man muſt be a Fool, or 
Madman, or not think you much better, 
yho would perfuade you to continue diſſi- 
| I 2 pating 
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pating real and ſolid Funds in ridiculou 
and ſuperfluous Expences, under a vain Ex 
pectation of imaginary Ways and Means, 
that may never be found. And yet you 
would reliſh the Propoſal, tho? never fo in. 
conſiſtent or incongruous; what flatters ne- 
ver fails of Reception ; every one is adding 
to his own Deceit, and, overlooking the Im. 
probable and the Impoſſible, fooths himſelf 
with any Extravagance that humours hi 
Inclinations. 

In Caſes where Neceſlity is not to be recon- 
ciled to Pleaſure, we muſt facrifice Pleafure 
to Neceſſity, and conforming ourſelves to 
the Nature, Condition, and Circumſtancelif 
of our Affairs, act according to what wil 
can, and not according to what we would 
Thus if it were lawful to propoſe to you 
to employ for the Service of your County 
thoſe Sums, which daily come into the put 
lick Coffers to be idly ſpent, a vigorol 
War might be ſupported without any otit 
Charge or Fund. 

It is beneath the Spirit and Bravery 
- Athenians to bear thus patiently to be inſult 
for want of Funds neceſſary to ſupport ¶ i 


he 
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honourable War. How is it of a piece with 


* that Fire and Gallantry, with which we 
F ook Arms to ſtop the Corinthians, and to 
| 2 puniſh the Treachery of Megara ? Shall 
n. Nve, who: could reſiſt Greeks, ſubmit to be 
ne. brav'd by a Macedonian, a Barbarian! 

ing I mean no Offence: I am not fo raſh as 
m o run headlong upon your Diſpleaſure, and 


geha beſides of doing you Service. But ſure 
welfit is the Duty of every faithful and ſincere 
Lover of his Country, to prefer the Wel- 
fare of his Fellow-Citizens to the Deſire of 
pleaſing them. It was with this honeſt Free- 
dom the Commonwealth was directed by 
tioſe ancient and memorable Patriots, who 
to this Day are ſo prodigally prais'd, tho' ſo 
ſparingly 1mitated--- Ariſtides, Nicias, Pericles, 
nd the great Man whoſe Name I bear. 

But ſince we have been peſter'd by a vile 
ace of Hypocrites and Sycophants, who 
are not open their Mouths till they have 
arnt their Leſſons, till they have ſervilely 


— 


* The People of Megara had ſeized upon a part of 
bat conſecrated Territory, call'd Orgas (from the Or 
il Feaſts / the Gods ) and were afſifted by the Co- 
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inquired what they ſhall fay, what they fl 
propoſe, what they ſhall vote, and in what 
they ſhall make themſelves agreeable: In 
Word, fince Advices, publickly given, mul 
firſt be whiſper'd by ſome great Man, © 
Miniſter, and you beſpeak, as it were, and 
prepare your own Poiſon ; how can it other. 
wife happen but your Debates muſt be cor. 
rupted, your Councils ineffectual, your Re. 
putation blaſted, and Diſgrace accumulated 
upon Diſgrace, whilſt thoſe illuſtrious Pars 
ſites flouriſh and proſper by their Country! 
Ruin! af 

Obſerve, I beſeech you, Men of Alben 
how different this Conduct appears from ie 
Practice of your Anceſtors: I ſhall be ſho | 
and alledge no Inftance but what is now 
rious: To induce you to be honeft and 
wiſe, there will be no need of foreign E 
amples; the domeſtick will be ſufficient. 

Your Anceftors, who were Friends t 
Truth and Plain-dealing, deteſting Flatten 
and ferviſe Compliance; your Anceftors, 
fay, by unanimous Conſent, continued 4 
biters of all Greece for the Space of Fort 
five Years without Interruption z a * a 

CE gn 
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Find of no leſs than ten thouſand Talents 
s ready for any Emergency: They exer- f 
bd over the Kings of Macedon that Au- 1 
hority which is due to Barbarians; obtain'd ; 
oth by Sea and Land in their own Perſons 
quent and ſignal Victories; and by their 
ble Exploits tranſmitted to Poſterity an 
nmortal Memory of their Virtue, ſuperior 
o the reſt of Mankind, and above the reach 
Malice or Detraction. 

Such were your Anceſtors in reſpect to 
teir Figure abroad, and in regard to all 
reece in general. Let us now conſider theſe 
neat Men in their private Capacities, and 
eir particular Stations in Athens alone. 

It is to them we owe that great number of 
ublick Edifices, by which the City of Auben, 
ceeds all the reſt of the World in Beauty 

d Magnificence. It is to them we owe ſo 
ny ſtately Temples fo richly embelliſh'd, 
above all adorn'd with the Spoils of van- 
i'd Enemies, bearing an eternal Re- 
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* Particularly, Xerxes's Chair of State, the Far of 
lich were of Silver, and Mardonius': Sevord, the for- 
er taken in the Battle of Salamis, and the other in that 
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cord of their immortal Virtue. But vil 
their own private Habitations; viſit th 
Houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, or any othe 
of thoſe Patriots of Antiquity z you will fin 
nothing, not the leaſt Mark or Ornamet 
to diſtinguiſh them from the meaneſt of the 
next Neighbours. They meddled not in G! 
vernment to enrich themſelves, but the Pu 
lick; they had no Schemes or Ambition, bi 
for the Publick ; nor knew any Intereſt, bi 
the publick. It was by a cloſe and ſteady A 
plication to the general Good of their Coun 
try, by an exemplary Piety towards the In 
mortal Gods, by a ſtrict Faith and religion 
Honeſty between Man and Man, and a Mc 
deration always uniform and of a piece, they" 
eſtabliſh*'d that Reputation, which reman 
to this Day, and will laſt to utmoſt Þ 
eit, 

Such, O Men of Athens! were your Ar 
ceſtors, ſo glorious i in the eye of the World 
ſo bountiful and munificent to their Cu 
try, ſo ſparing, ſo modeſt, ſo ſelf-denyiy 
to themſelves. What Reſemblance can e 
find 1n the preſent Generation to thoſe gra 
Men! ? How much unlike! What a provok 


ing 
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g Reflexion! But tho? much might be ſaid, 
hall obſerve only this: | 

That at a time when your ancient Com- 
titors have left you a clear Stage; when 
je Lacedemonians are diſabled ; the Thebans 
pploy'd in Troubles of their own; when 
other State whatever is in a Condition to 
ral or moleſt you; in ſhort, when you are 
full Liberty; when you have the Oppor- 
nity and the Power to become once more 
e Arbiters of Greece; you permit patient- 
WW whole Provinces to be wreſted from you: 
du laviſh the publick Money to ſcandalous 
d obſcure Uſes; you ſuffer your Allies to 
riſh in time of Peace, whom you pre- 
d in time of War: And, to ſum up all, 
un yourſelves, by your mercenary Court, 
d ſervile Reſignation to the Will and 
eaſure of deſigning, inſidious, Leaders, 
kt, encourage, and ſtrengthen the moſt 
ngerous, and formidable of your Ene- 
dun yy 

Yes, Athenians, J repeat it, you your- 
es are the Contrivers of your own Ruin: 
zee there a Man that has Confidence to deny 
let him ariſe, and aſſign if he can any 
I 5 other 
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other Cauſe of the Succeſs and Tau 
Philip. 

But you reply, What Athens may hay | 
loft in Reputation abroad, ſhe has gain'd i 
Splendor at home: Was there ever a great 
Appearance of Proſperity, a greater Facet 
Plenty? Is not the City enlarg'd? Are n 
the Streets better pav'd, Houſes repair'd at 
beautify'd ? — Away with ſuch Trifles ! ſi 

I be paid with ſuch Counters? An old Squi 
new vamp'd up! A Fountain! An Aq 
duct! Are tlieſe Acquiſitions to brag of? 

Caſt your eye on the Magiſtrates, * unde 
whoſe Miniſtry you boaſt theſe Prong 
provements. Behold the deſpicable Cra 
- tures rais'd all at once from Dirt to On 
lence, from the loweſt Obſcurity to t 
higheſt Honours. Have not ſome of the 

| Upftarts built private Houſes, and Seats) 
ing with the moſt ſumptuous of our publoly 
Palaces? And how have their Fortunes a 
their Power increas*d, but as the Comm 
wealth has been ruin'd and impoveriſh'd? 
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* Demades, Eubulus, Phrynon, Philocrates, 
others. | _ 


| 
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To what are we to impute theſe Diſor- 
ess? And to what Cauſe aflign the Decay. 
pf a State ſo powerful and flouriſhing in paſt 
imes? The Reaſon is plain: The Servant 
now become the Maſter, The Magiſtrate 
as then ſubſervient to the People; Puniſh- 

ents and Rewards were Properties of the 
people; all Honours, Dignities, and Pre- 
erments were diſpoſed by the Voice and 
aour of the People: But the Magiſtrate 
wow has uſurp*d the Right of the People, 
nd exerciſes an arbitrary Authorgy over his 
ncient and natural Lord. 

Vou, miſerable People, the mean while, 
rithout Money, without Friends, the Sup- 
orts of Power, from being the Ruler, are 
come the Servant; from being the Maſter, 
ie Dependant: Happy, that theſe Gover- 
rs, into whoſe hands you have thus reſign'd 
your own Power, are ſo good and ſo gra- 
ious as to continue your poor Allowance to 

Plays. 

Altho' this pitiful Proviſion was originally 
m Eſtabliſhment of your own, you are as 
thankful, as well pleas'd, and as acknowledg- 


„ Wnp, as if theſe Creatures of your own mak- 
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ing were your real Benefactors, and as f 
the Obligation was deriv d from their Bounty 
and not from your own Inſtitution. 

It is by means of this implicit Truſt, thi 
abſolute Reſignation and Deference, that 
theſe cunning Impoſers have by little and lit 
tle work'd themſelves into arbitrary Power, 
undermin*d your Liberties, and prepar'd you 


inſenſibly for Slavery. Neither is it in N. 


ture, Athenians, that from Men of ſuch yi. 
tious and ſelfiſh Principles any generous or 
noble Deſign can be expected: There cu 
be no better Rule to judge of a Man, than 
by his ordinary Occupations, and common 
courſe m private Life. 

I Gould not be ſurpriz' d, if I incurrel 
your Diſpleaſure by my Frankneſs; nor i, 


by ſeeking to open [your Eyes, I ſhould be 


treated more like an Enemy, than thoſe who 
blind and abuſe you : I know very well, you 
are ſeldom in humour to ſuffer bold. Truth 


and am rather ſurpriz' d at this unuſual At 


tention, by which J am encouraged to pro 
ceed. 5 | TL 
Believe me, Athenians, if, recovering from 
this 0 you would aſſume the ancien 
Freedom 
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Freedom and Spirit of your Fathers; if you 
rould be your own Soldiers, and your own 
ommanders, confiding no longer your Af. 
irs in foreign or mercenary Hands; if you 
ould charge yourſelves with your own De- 
nce, employing abroad for the Publick, 
hat you waſte in unprofitable Pleaſures' at 
ome, the World might once more | behold 
ou making a Figure worthy of Athentans. 
Of what Benefit, of what real Advantage 
you is that wretched Subſiſtence, with 
hich you are ſo poorly contented ?- What is 
but a mere Encouragement for Idleneſs ? 
oo little to ſatisfy, and but juſt enough to 
event a more honeſt Induſtry : Like the 
nder Diet allow'd to the Sick, which nei- 
contributes to Health, nor Strength, 
but barely ſerves to keep together a mi- 
ible Life. | 

* You would have us then ( /ay you) do 
Service in our Armies, in our own Per- 
ſons, and for ſo doing, you would have 
the Penſions, we receive in time of 
Peace, accepted as Pay in time of War. 


on ls it thus we are to underſtand you?“ 
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Jes, Athenians, tis my plain Meaning. | 
would: make it a ſtanding Rule, That ny 
Perſon, Great or Little, ſhould be the better 
for the publick Money, who ſhould grudge 
to employ it for the publick Service. Ar 
we in Peace? the Publick is charg'd with 
your Subſiſtence: Are we in War, or unde 
a Neceſſity, as at this time, to enter into 
War? Let.your Gratitude oblige you to a 
cept as Pay, in defence of your Benefactu 
- what you receive in Peace as mere Bounty 
Are there; who, taking the Benefit of th 
Law, would excuſe themſelves by pleadin 
their Age? , Their Age, however, hind: 
them not from eating the Bread of the Conf 
monwealth. Let then the Claim of hi 
who wou'd ſhun the Service, be given on 
and above to him who is willing 1 in what! 
| canto ſerve his Country. 

Thus, without any Innovation, without: 
tering or aboliſhing any thing but pernicin 
Novelties introduced for the Encourageme 
of Sloth and Idleneſs; by converting ol 
for the future the ſame Funds to the Ut, y 
the Serviceable, which are ſpent at pre... 
upon the Unprofitable z you may” be or 


| 
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krved in your Armies, your Troops regular - 
paid, Juſtice duly adminiſtred, the pub- 
ick Revenues reform'd and increas'd, and 
very Member of the Commonwealth ren- 
er d uſeful to his Country, according to his 
ige and Ability, without _ furthers * 
then to the State. 

| To conclude: What I infaft upon is no 
wore than this: That the Wretch, who, du- 
ng Times of Danger is not aſnam'd to 
nger at home, and chooſes to lead a lazy, 
untering, unprofitable, Life, canvaſſing the 
\&tions of others, queſtioning and inquiring 
ter News, under what foreign General, 
d with what Troops of Mercenaries, ſuch 
nd ſuch a Battle was fought, ſhould no 
anger be permitted to eat the Bread of the 
Diligent and Laborious. For it is thus to a 
tle theſe domeſtick Loiterers ſpend and 
nſte their miſerable Hours. 

When I nam'd Foreigners, it was not to 
elect upon thoſe Men, who perform for 
ou that Duty, which you ought to perform 
or yourſelves: But to provoke you, if poſ- 
dle, not to reſign to Strangers thoſe Op- 
ortunities of gaining your Eſteem, which 
might 
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might be made uſe of to intitle you t 
theirs :: Nor to renounce and abandon, al 
you do, that Reputation which you inherit 
ed from your Anceſtors, and was purchas( 
for you with ſo much Toil, Hazard, and 
Glory. LIT 

This, O Men of Athens! is what ny 
Duty prompted me to repreſent to you uper 
this Occaſion, May the Gods inſpire you to 
determine upon ſuch Meaſures as may be 
moſt expedient for the particular and genera 


Good of our Country. 


NS BL — 1 


* Notwithſtanding the Efforts of the Athenians # ju 
cour Olynthus, zt aua, ſoon after taken by Philip, thru 
the Treachery of two of its Citizens, Eutycratcs a 
Laſthenes; its Walls razed, and its Inhabitants redui 
to Slavery. Diod. I. 15, 16. Polyb. I. 9. Strab. |. 10, 
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The ARGUMENT. 
Athenians, Having been unſucceſsful in the 
Mar againſt Philip, met together in a gene- 
ral Aſſembly, full of Grief and Deſpair. Our 
Orator, after repreſenting to them, that 
their own Miſconduct had occaſion d their ill 
Succeſs, endeavours to raiſe their drooping 
Spirits, and points out to them the propereſt 
Methods of carrying on the War, He ad- 
viſes them to raiſe two Armies; the one con 
ting of a larger Body of Forces, to be kept 
at home, in a readineſs againſt all Events; 
the other, not ſo numerous, to be ſent to the 
Frontiers of Macedon, to divert Philip 
rom attempting to invade Attica, by keeping 
bim employ'd nearer home. | 
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Meaſures. 


what occaſions the ; Diſeaſe directs to t 
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EE, F, Athenians, the Deſign of our Af 
Eſembling were in order to a Debate 
upon ſome new Subject, I had ben 
Glent, till ſome others had ſpoken; and, i 
they had propos'd any thing for the ad 
vancement of the Public Intereſt, I had vi 
lingly acquieſced; if the contrary, I had u 
ken the freedom to offer my own Opinion 
But, ſince we are aſſembled upon an Afr 
that has been canvaß'd already, I cannd 
imagine I ſhall give. offence by being t 
firſt who ſpeaks upon this Conjuncture, fin 
the Neceffity of our preſent eral 
evidently implies the DENY of our p 


However, Athenians, let not the melu 
choly poſture of our Affairs deject us, {inc 


Cure: For, if we were ſatisfied, we had 
ready taken all neceſſary Precautions, I ni bee 
own, Patience would be the only Remy d 
left. But, on the contrary, I adviſe you in 
reflect on what you cannot be ignorant 0 hoe 
mean, with how great Zeal for your Libet R 
and Regard for your Honour, you forMWrryne 

1 ſuppr 
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press d the growing Power of Lacedemon, 
he reaſon, why I remind you of this, is, 
it, when you conſider, how much your 
ſcour has contributed to reftrain the Lace- 
mans, and your Inactivity to aggrandize 
lilo, you may be ſenſible, there is nothing 
u ought not to expect from your Vi- 
lance, or apprehend from your Inſenſi- 
. 
f Philip ſhould be thought fo formidable, 
to make you conclude it will be difficult 
lucceed againſt him, I confeſs I ſhou'd be 
your opinion; but you muſt alſo allow, 
it, when we were Maſters of Pyana, Po- 
ks, Methene, and the adjacent Countries; 
Philip, then weak in himſelf, and with- 
Allies, had deſpaired of Snccefs againſt 
Athenians, poſſeſs'd at that time of the 
t important Places of Macedonia, he had 
er under taken an Enterprize, wherein he 
been but too ſucceſsful; nor had he ever 
ly'd at that pitch of Grandeur you ſee 
n in at preſent. But he well knew, the 
neeſt Places would be theirs, who had 
t Reſolution to carry them; and that the 
Nunes of all thoſe, who avoided Danger, 

wou*d. ' 
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him to this prodigious height; ſo that 


we might, by the Aſſiſtance of the Gu 


Macedonia. 
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wou' d quickly be in the hands of thoſe, y 


durſt meet it. 
Theſe are the Maxims, which have rail 


either rules univerſally as a Conqueror, org 
verns as a Protector. For we generally { 
the Alliance of thoſe, who, we judge, 
neither wanting to others, nor themſen 
If therefore, Athenians, you wou'd ref] 
on new-Meaſures, and: have nothing in vi 
but the Public Good; if the Rich wor 
contribute with their Fortunes, and t 
Young with their Perſons: If you wal 
forbear to expect every thing from othe 
without concurring in any thing yourſelx 


reduce Philip to be thought as inconlſiderd 
in Attica, as he 1s at preſent formidable 


| You muſt not imagine, that good Forti 
is eſſential to Philip, as Attributes to a 60 
he is hated as well as fear'd; nay even tif 
who are in Alliance with him, are not Wi 
cordially affected towards him, than thoſen 
are not; and, if they act under a Maſqu 
is becauſe your Stupidity diſcourages !! 
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mm taking it off. I hope you will ſoon be 
nvinced, how far the Arrogance of this 
un tranſports him. At preſent he will not 
fer you to chooſe either Peace or War. 
s Language (they ſay) is inſolent; he 
not content with his paſt Uſurpations, 
t is daily forming ſome new Deſigns; and, 
you never open your own Eyes, ſo he 
er ſhuts his. 
When, therefore, will you recover your 
nſes? when ſome new Calamity happens, 
when Neceſſity alarms you? But, tell me, 
h what Thoughts can you reflect on your 
mer Miſcarriages? In my opinion, a 
iſe of Miſmanagement ought to be the 
ateſt Motive to a generous Spirit, to at- 
"pt ſome Redreſs; but, inſtead of that, 
are ſtil] ſauntring in all Publick Places, 
| inquiring of every one you meet after 
ws, as if there cou'd be any more ſur- 
zing, than that one ſingle Macedonian 
es Laws to all Greece. Philip is dead, 
$ one: No, ſays another, he is only 
* Gods! and why, Athenians, are 


See the Third Olynthian, Note in p- 135» 
you 
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you ſolicitous whether he be or not ? If fo 
Accident ſhould deliver you from one Pj 
lip, your Miſconduct wou'd ſoon create y 
another, fince he owes his Grandeur not t 
his own Activity, but to your Indolence 
for tho? Fortune ſhou'd open to us the Gat 
of Amphipolis, our Irreſolution wou'd f 
them again. 

I ſhall inſiſt no —_ on \ nechindingl 

of your Duty, becauſe I hope you are c0 
vinced of it already. It is now time 
| propoſe to you a Scheme of ſuch Prep 
| tions as are neceſſary for your Security; as AH 
for raiſing a number of Troops, and i 
Funds for their Subſiſtance. I beg you 
not anticipate what I have to ſay, 
ſuſpend your Opinion, till I have made 
end; and that you will not miſtake my 
cumſpection for Prolixity. For ſuch as 
immediately To Arms, without laying do et 

a Plan of the War, are fitter to Execute i ¶ be 
Adviſe, =» bene 
It is certain, our Imprudence has exp 

us too much, and he, who is moſt capi 
of directing you in the carrying on a 1 
rous War, or the ſecuring an honour 
Peat 
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peace, is the Perſon you ought ſooneſt to 
arken to. As I ſhall lay before you 
ny own Project, without expecting to 
ave others excluded from doing the 
me, ſo, after you have heard it, you may 
eject, or ny it, en ſhall think 
If, 

am of Opinins, therefore, you ought 
o begin with fitting out fifty Gallies, and 
ſolve to go on Board yourſelves. Tou 
nut provide alſo ſeveral Sail of Ships for 
nnſporting ſame Squadrons of Horſe where 
du ſhall think convenient; as alſo a good 
Number of Storeſhips, for your Ammuni- 
jon and Proviſions. You muſt be always 
readineſs to receive the Enemy, whether 
moves towards T hermopyle, Cherſoneſus, 
ynthu g, or any where elſe, Thus will he 
d, you are at laſt awake, and that he will 
ret with the ſame Atbenians he found at 
den, Haliartus, and, laſt, at Thermopyle, 
hene ver he ſhall think fit to make the 
ment. bo $24 | 

But fuppoſe we ſhou*d not act preciſely 
cording to this Plan, we ſhall at leaſt have 
de of theſe Advantages, by putting ourſelves 
into 


I 
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into a poſture of Defence; either Phjly, 
being inform'd of our Military Preparai 
ons (for he has a Correſpondence in the ye 
Heart of your Senate) will, thro* a Diſtnf 
of his own Strength, be inclined to an Ac 
commodation; or, if he ſhould give n 
Credit to his Intelligence, he will be the |: 
cautious himſelf, and his whole Country mon 
expos d. 

What I have propoſed I hope you wil 
judge to be neceſſary, as alſo a fi 
Camp to harraſs the Enemy; but | 
the Army be compos'd of ſome Citizens 
rather than of Foreigners altogether, ſin 
they are leſs Mutinous, and under bett 
| Diſcipline, 

I ſhall now ſpeak to the Number « 
Troops, where they muſt ſerve, and howt 
ſubſiſted. I am ſenſible, how generous j 
are in your Votes, and how penurious i 
your Supplies; you grudge Neceſſaries, 
you promiſe Superfluities ; you had mu 
better be more moderate; begin with 4]. 
ſonable Levies, and encreaſe them as 0cc 
ſion ſhall require. I wou'd have you ram, . 
two Thouſand Men ; of which let there! 


Co 
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ye Hundred effective Athenians, who, from 


y their Fellow- Citizens; the reſt of the 
body may be compogd of Mercenaries. I 
ud alſo have two Hundred Horſe; of 


ſtabliſnment with the Infantry. There 
uſt be Tranſport-ſhips alſo for their Ac- 
ommodation, with ten Gallies that are good 
ailers. Philip has a Fleet, and, therefore, 
Convoy muſt be prepared for the Security 
f your Troops. The Reaſon, why I ask 


den to raiſe a Force ſufficient to give Battle. 


ie, and to act in Parties. Beſides, a Handful 
Men are the more eaſily ſubſiſted. I wou'd 
ave the Fleet conſiſt partly of Citizens, and 
rtly of Strangers. You may remember, that, 
hen you march'd in Perſon to Corinth, and 
ned the Auxiliaries under the Command 
Polſtratus, Ipbicrates, and Chabrias, it 
as by this Method you convinced the La- 
temonians you had not forgot to be Athe- 
s: But, - ſince our Armies have been 
mpoſed of nothing but Foreigners, inſtead 

1 K of 


me to time, may be reliev'd from hence 


phich let Fifty be Athenians, and on the ſame 


d few, is, becauſe it will be impoſſible on a 


is therefore better to ſtand upon the Defens © ; 
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have we not at preſent ten Generals in ou 


of gaining Victories over our Enemies, they 
triumph over our F riends, and are their own 
Maſters, and. not our Servants. If they take 
the Field, it is to go over to Artabaſu, a 
to any Place but Athens: Nor can we blame 
their General; for as ſoon as he ceaſes u 
Pay, he ceaſes to Command, _ 

Now, the way to remedy theſe Miſcar 
riages, is, to ſee, that both Officers and 
Soldiers duly receive their Pay, and to a 
point ſome of your Citizens to inſpect the 
Behaviour, At preſent, we are under 
ſtrange Management. If fome Body ſhou' 
ask you: Athenians, are you at Peace? No 
you will reply, we are at War with Philp 


Service, 1everal Lieutenant-Generals, and 
two Commanders of Horſe? And, pry 
except one, what ſer vice do the reſt ? WI 
they march at the Head of our Proceſſion 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves at our Feſtin 
Solemnities, and the Blood of each Sacrif 
is a Trophy of their Valour.. WO 
The Truth is, your Conduct is moſt d 
traordinary : Your Officers, it ſeems, are iW;:.. 
Show, and not for Service. You ſend i 
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de Relief of Lemnos your General of Horſe, 
Who is a Citizen, and you leave the Defence 
of your own Country to Menelaus a Stran- 
ger; not that I have any Objection to Me- 
klaus, farther than that I think no one can 
kgally be a Commander, who is not 2 
uted ſo by you. 

] ſhall now attempt to malls an Eftimate 
f what Supplies may be neceſlary for the 
are Subſiſtence of our Troops, and am 
Opinion it need not much exceed Ninety | 
alents. There muſt be aſſign'd, for the 
en light Ships, forty Talents, which will be 
wenty Minas a Month each Galley, The 
wo Thouſand Foot will require forty Ta- 
nts more, that 1s, to each Foot-Soldier ten 
Drachmas a Month; and, for the two Hun- 
ted Horſe, there mult be allow'd twelve 
Talents, which will be thirty Drachmas a 
onth to each. If any ſhou'd think this 
\llowance too ſcanty, they are in the wrong, 
am perſuaded, our bare Pay would ſubſiſt 
$ without any free Quarter upon ourſelves 
Allies, I would undertake this Expe- 
tion upon theſe Terms, and be anſwe- 
able for the Succeſs, and ſhall now go 

K 2 upon 
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upon Ways and Means for raiſing th 
Supplies. . 


Here Demoſthenes gives in his Pra, fl 
Funds, and then goes on. 


You have heard my Propodils, Athenian 
and, after you have conſidered them, 
hope you will come to ſome Concluſior 
that you may, at laſt, make War upon th 

Enemy, with Fire and Sword, and not wi 
frivolous Debates, and inſignificant Votes 
and, that you may do it effectually, peru 
well the Chart of the Country you delig 
for the Seat of War. Reflect on the Ene 

= my's Methods, and you will find he one 

| . © his Succeſs to his Head, as well as to h 

Hands. He took care to be too early for ¶ ume 
in the Field, and always to have the Wind 
and Seaſons on his Side; and the Winter 
that wou'd not ſuffer us to be in Actione;., 
 wou*d not permit him to fit ſtil], e tin 
Theſe Conſiderations ſhou'd teach us, hoo . 
much we ought to prefer a regular and di 
ciplin'd Army to a raw and unexperienc| 
one; and how far we ſhou'd be ſolicit 


about Winter-Quarters: Lemnos, Thaſe, 7 1 firſt 
| h 
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hun, and the Iſlands thereabouts, will be 


Ports, Magazines of Corn, and all other 
eceſſaries. Your General will take care 
f the reſt ; but do you inſpe& his Actions, 
d your own Accounts, and things will 
cceed better than they have done hitherto : 
ſhe Enemy will not always be able to 


om our Allies; nor hurry away our Citt- 
ns in Chains, as at Imbros and Lemnos; nor 
prize our Fleet, as at Geręſtus; nor carry 
ff our conſecrated Galley, as at Marathon. 
But, Athenians, why are your Bacchanalia, 
d your Feaſts of Minerva, ſo duly ob- 
yd, and the fitting out your Fleet ſo 
amefully neglected? Nothing ſo magnificent 
the firſt, nothing ſo ill equip'd as the laſt. 
dur publick Solemnities, under what Di- 
tion ſoever, are in readineſs preciſely at 
e time; but in your Naval Expeditions, as 
ſe of Mei bone, Potidea, and Pagaſæ, your 
cours arrive after the Reduction of the 
aces, And the Reaſon of this is obvious: 
fery Body knows his Duty in regard to 
firſt; but, in what relates to the laſt, no 
K 3 Body, 


00 


onvenient for that Purpoſe : There are 


ake War upon us with the Prizes he takes 
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Military Preparations, every thing is unde 


Commanders of our Gallies are appointed 
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Body. In your Feaſts, every thing is con 
certed, every thing adjuſted z but, in you 


termin*d, every thing unadvis'd. When we 
hear the Enemy is in Motion, immediate 


Aliens, and ſuch as are enfranchiſed, arg 
liſted ; then we conſult about raiſing Subſ 
dies; by and by our Citizens embark, Thy 
we protract Time till the whole Expeditio 
is fruſtrated, and our Fleet puts to Sea afte 
our Country is invaded, In the mean tim 
Philip has the Inſolence to expreſs himſe 
in theſe Terms. 


Here be produces a Letter of Philip 10 4 
Eubceans, # ſhow the Inſolence of bis Stilt 
and then proceeds. 


What you have heard, Athenians, is not 
agreeable, as true. If the concealing of u 
grateful Truths could remove the ill Con 
quences attending them, the Harangue, whic 
pleas*d you beſt, would profit you mol 
But fine Speeches are no longer ſo, wit 
they are unſeaſonable. If they ſet « 


Calamities at a diſtance, they only ret 
| | 0 
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or Precaution in providing againſt them; 
end it is eaſier to prevent, than redreſs them. 

M You cannot but be ſenſible, Athenians, 
jou are ſtronger, both at Sea and Land, 
han any other State; nor are you in want 
of any thing, but the Inclination to make 
ue of what is already in your Power. But, in- 
ſead of doing that, you fight with King Philip 
ke a ſort of Gladiators, who have neither 
Courage to annoy their Adverſary, nor to 
fend themſelves ; but, inſtead of warding 
e Blow, ſtill clap their Hands upon the 
ound, If you hear, the Enemy has made 
Deſcent upon the Cherſonęſus, immediately 
jou reſolve to throw in ſome Troops there: 
y and by you have Advice of his being at 
ſbermopylæ ; then on a ſudden you march 
ther : Afterwards you hear of him elſe- 
mere; then you reſolve, without any delay, 


Ve 


y 
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* 4 narrow Paſs, between Mount Parnaſſus and the 
a, but Twwenty-ffue Feet wide, ſo call'd as being the 
off 7 Greece, and the Place where Minerva provided 

lercules avith a warm Bath, after ſome Fatigue. It is 
Vb in Hiſtory for the death of the celebrated Leonidas. 
ip, being in Theſſaly, meditated an Incurſion into 
preece this away; but the Athenians prevented him by 
ming a Fleet thither. | | 
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to be at his Heels. Thus you follow hin 
officiouſly as your General; whereas yoy 
ought to meet him bravely as your Enemy, 
| Theſe Reflexions make me conclude, ſome 
Guardian Power, that protects Athens, in. 
ſpires King Philip with an Ambition thy 
- muſt deſtroy him. For if he wou'd by 
be content with the peaceable Enjoyment of 
what he unjuſtly poſſeſſes, and not continu 
ally attempt new Incurſions, I dare ſay, there 
are ſome amongſt you, who wou*d willing 
acquieſce in your preſent Infamy. But 
luckily for us, his Ambition knows 10 
bounds, and every Day fome new Ulur 
pation convinces you his Thirſt of Poet 
is inextinguiſhable. At firſt, you though 
yourſelves oblig'd to make War upon Phi 
but, at preſent, your only concern is, le 
he ſhould make War upon you. Is it ya 
Opinion, Athenians, you ought to be neutr 
at this Juncture? Do you not think it r 
ſonable you ſhould immediately fit out 
Fleet? Suppoſe we ſhould, you will fa 
whither ſhou'd we go? Do but once En 
bark, and not only your own Honour, bu 
the Circumſtances of the Enemy, will ſhe 
| yo 
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ou the way. But, inſtead of that, you are 
| claſhing in your Aſſemblies, and your 
ny buſineſs is, clamorous Invectives, and 
roundleſs Impeachments, 

| am fatisfy*d, the ſame Providence, that 
atches over Athens, will never deſert you 
any Enterprize, you ſhall go upon. But, 
hen you appoint only one General, with 
dubtful Orders, and an imperfect Commiſ- 
on, you muſt neceſſarily miſcarry : Such 
xpeditions are the Jeſt of your Enemies, 
d the Diſſatisfaction of your Friends, Ic 
impoſſible one Man can execute what you 
Command. He will promiſe you Won- 
rs, and will not fail to charge his want of 
ucceſs on ſome Body elſe. But how is this 
be remedied? Let ſome of you ſerve in 
ron, firſt be Witneſſes of the Behaviour 
your General, and then return home to 
his Judges. For it is come to this paſs, 
it ſome of your Officers chooſe rather to 
nture their Lives twice at a Court- Martial, 
in once in the Field, and ſtick not to 
eſer an infamous to an honcurable Death: 
d, indeed, they are in the right; for the 
iminal ought to die by the Hand of the 


K 5 Hang- 
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Hangman, but the Man of Honour by th; 
of the Enemy. 
No, Athenians, let us but examine what 
it is we are doing at this critical juncture 
In truth, nothing, but hearkning after even 
trifling Story, and ridiculous Rumour, Ons 
reports, that Philip is in a Confederacy with 
the Lacedemonians againſt Thebes, and font 
other Republicks: Another, that he is 
Treaty with the King of Pera: A third 
that he is fortify ing certain Towns in Irie 
A fourth has ſome new Chimeras. For m 
Part, I think him fo. intoxicated with hi 
paſt Succeſs, that he judges nothing in 
poſſible to his future Attempts. Tnſtea 
therefore of buſying our Thoughts . aboy 
what he deſigns to do, let us reflect on wh 
he has already done, and we ſhall be cor 
vinced, that, if we refuſe to make War ur 
on. him Abroad, he will do it upon us; 
Home. | | 
Thus, Men of Athens, J have given yo 
my Thoughts: You know, I had rather wia 
L fay. ſhould be for your Advantage, thi 
for your Entertainment. I could wiſh, ti 
my Advice might prove as ſerviceable | 
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te Perſon who gives it! as: te thoſe who 
receive it. If I had not conſidered the 
publick, more than my own private Intereſt, 
had urg'd it with leſs Vehemence. I knew 
he reſult of what I had to ſay would be 
doubtful z but becauſe I was fatisfy*d it would 
be for your Advantage to hear it, I reſolv'd 
rot to be ſilent; and I hope, that Advice, 
which is for the general Good, will at laſt 
prevail. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The War ef Amphipolis having laſted a li 


time, both Philip and the Athenians wr 
 defirous of Peace; the Athenians, on « 
eount of their ill Succeſs in, that War; 

Philip, hat he might be as liberty to per 
ferm bis Engagements with the - Thebu 
and Theſſalians, for wwhym be had undiru 
ken. to. finiſh, the Phocean War. A Pet 
being accordingly concluded, Philip, ni 

meeting with no Obſtruction from the Ati 
nians, march'd his Army, and, ſurpriznf 
Ide Paſs of Thermopylæ, enter d Phocif 
end entirely ſubdued the Country. Af 


which, the Repreſentatives of the Gre 
Stat 
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States at Delphi, Y a general. Decree, con- 
ferr'd upon Philip the Place, which the 
Phoceans had held among the Amphictyons, 
or Great Council of the Greeks, aſſembled 
| in that Place, This done, Philip ſent Em- 
taſſadors ts the Athenians, deſiring they 
wou d confirm this Decree of the. Amphic- 
tyons. Demoſthenes, in this Oration, ad. 
viſes the Athenians 1o- comply with Philip's 
Demand; not that he approved the Thing, 
| or thought it right to admit a: Macedonian 
into the Gregt Council of the Greeks, bu 
left their Refuſal ſhou'd. provoke Philip 10 
break the Peace, which it was their Intereſh 
to maintain, and draw upon them the united 
Force of all Greece, which they cou'd il} 
withſtand. | 


AM ſenſible, O Men of Athens, 
that the Affair now. under our con- 
ſideration is attended with no ſmall 
bfficulties;.. not only becauſe we have let ſlip 
2i"y Advantages thro* our Careleſneſs, and. 
repreſenting them properly at this tine 
| be of no ſervice to us, but becauſe, even 
th reſpect to what is ſtill in our power, our 

Sentiments. 
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Auſually deliberate beforehand, you never con- 


e 


Calmneſs and Attention, which ought to 20 


Good, I ſhall be able to propoſe and adviih 


of one's ſelf, has its uſe in theſe Aſſemblies 
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Sentiments are greatly divided. Beſides, 3 
the giving Advice is, in itſelf, a difficult andi 
dangerous thing, ſo you, Athenians, have 
made it much more fo, For, whereas other il 
for 


fider things till the Event has made it too 
late. From whence it has happen'd, eve 
fince I can remember, that, tho' you an 
patiently enough, and even with Approbs. 
tion, hear your Conduct arraign'd, you ſtil 
negle& the Opportunities of effecting thok 
things, which fall under your Deliberation. 
But, tho? all this is but too true, I am per 
fuaded (and with this Perſuaſion I riſe up t 
ſpeak) that, if you will hear me with that 


company all your Debates, eſpecially in Al 
fairs of ſuch conſequence to the Publ 


fuch Meaſures, as will tend, not only to bet 
ter the preſent State of our Affairs, but eve 
to retrieve our paſt Loſſes. I know, the n 
peating what one has before ſaid, and talkin 


but, for my own part, Athenians, I think! 


lo. odious and irkſome a thing, that, thous 
Neceſſi 
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Neceſſity plainly requires it, I ſhall do it 
vith the greateſt Reluctance. However, as 
it will enable you to judge better of what 1 
hall now advance, I will put you in mind of 
ome things formerly ſaid by me. 

In the firſt place, Athenians, when the 
affairs of ZEubæa were in great confuſion, 
nd ſome adviſed you to undertake an inglo- 
ous and expenſive War, in order to ſup- 
wrt Plutarch, J alone oppoſed and diſſuaded 
t and narrowly eſcaped being torn to pieces 
u thoſe,, who, for the ſake of a ſmall Ad- 
antage to themſelves, precipitated you into 
nany and great Calamities. You ſoon re- 
rn'd from that Expedition, with nothing 
ut Infamy, and ſuch. Injuries, as no State 
yer received from an Ally, in whoſe De. 
ence it had taken up Arms. And this open'd 
jour Eyes to fee the Iniquity of thoſe Coun- 
llors, and the Rectitude of that Advice I 
had given you. 

On another occaſion, Athenians, obſerving, 
hat Neoptolemus, the Dramatic Poet, under 
vlour of his Art, did many ill things with. 


nk Wnpunity, and betray'd your Riches and 
ougPirength to Philip, I ſtood forth, and openly 
eflit expoſed 
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expoſed his Conduct to you; and, that I waz 
not induced thereto by private Reſentment, 
or love of Slander, was evident from the 
Event: in mentioning of which, I ſhall 1. 
ther accuſe you, Athenians, than the many. 
Defenders of Neoptolemus; whom you wou'd 
not have heard with ſo much Indulgence 
nor me with ſo little Favour and Attention, 
if, inſtead of debating on publick Affair 
you had then fat as Spectators of ſome Tn. 
gedy at the Feaſt of. the Bacchanalia. But, 
I doubt. not, you are all now convinced 0 
his real Deſign in going into the Enemy' 
Country, under pretence of collecting ſome 
Monies due to him, that, upon his retun:: 
hither, he might be qualified to diſchargt 
publick Offices;. and why. he was perpetually 
declaiming againſt the Injuſtice of accuſing 
a Man merely for. tranſporting his Effech 
out of one Country into another: for he 
took the firſt Opportunity, which the con 
cluſion of the Peace afforded him, to ſell al 
his Poſſeſſions in Attica, and go over witi 
the Money into Macedonia, 

Theſe two Inſtances prove the truth 0 
what I then faid, and that things were real 


ſucl 
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ich as I had pronounced them to be. But 
here is a third Inſtance, which J will but 
ut mention, and then come to the point. 
\fter the Ratification of the Peace, when 
xe, who were ſent Embaſſadors for that ptir- 
ole, were return'd, and ſome gave you 
pes, that Tbeſpiæ and Platea wou'd be re- 
red to their former condition; that Pi- 
9, if he fhou'd ſubdue the Phoceans, wou'd 
are their City, but wou'd raze the Walls 4 
| Thebes 5, that Oropus wou'd be yours, and 
at Eubæa wou'd be given you in exchange 
ir Amphipolis; when, I ſay, many ſuch 
md ExpeCtations were artfully raiſed, by 
lich you were induced, contrary to Equity, 
bur own Intereſt, and the Dignity of the 
ate, to deſert the Phoceans; I contributed 
thing to the Deluſion, nor diſſembled my 
pinion, but (as you cannot but remember) 
lured you I knew nothing of, nor expect- 
| any ſuch things to happen, and that I 
ed upon all thoſe, who profeſs'd to be- 
ve them, as out of their Senſes. 

But, tho' it is evident I faw farther. into- 
cle matters than others, I will not arro- 
atly aſcribe it to my own. ſingular Diſ- 
cernment, 
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cernment, but rather to theſe two Cauſe, 
Firſt, Good-fortune, the Miſtreſs of all hy 
man Ingenuity and Wiſdom ; and, ſecondly 
the Diſintereſtedneſs, with which I conſide 
and judge of all public Matters: for nd 
Man can ſay, I ever regarded my own pi 
vate Advantage, either in my Actions, 0 
my Words. Hence I prefently diſtinguiſh 
in every incidental matter, wliat Good ma 
ariſe to the Public from it. But, if yo 
throw Money into the Scale, it weighs don 
the Underſtanding, and a Man is render 
thereby incapable of Tg a right judg 

ment of things. 
But, to come to. the point: In the fi 
place, Athenians, whoever ſhall propoſe th 
raiſing Supplies of Money, making A 
liances, or any other Meaſures for the fer 
vice of the State, let him do it in fuch 
manner as not to infringe the prefent-Peace 
not that it is an advantageous, or an honou 
able one, but becauſe, tho? it had been beit 
for us it had never been made, it is not 0 
Intereſt, now that it is made, to break it 
For the Loſſes, we have faſtain'd thro! 0 


own n tender the engaging : 
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Var more difficult and unſafe for us than 
er. 

In the next place, Atbenians, you muſt be 
reful not to afford any juſt cauſe to thoſe 
ates, who are now confederated together 
nder the Name of Anmbictyons, of uniting 
na War againſt you, Shou'd a new War 
reaak out between us and Philip, about Am- 
lis, or any other matter of diſpute, in 
hich neither the The/alians, Argives, ncr 
lebans have any concern, I do not believe 
y one of thoſe States wou*d take up Arms 
eunſt us, and leaſt of all ——- I deſire to 
e heard without Interruption ——— I fay, 
aſt of all the Thebans: not that they wiſh 
ell to Athens, or are not inclined to gratify 
lip, but becauſe (ſtupid as they are gene- 
ally faid to be) they well know, that, if 
ey involve themſelves in a War with us, 
ey will expoſe themſelves to great Inconve- 
ences and Diſtreſſes, and ſome other State, 
peace, will lay hold of the Opportunity 
run away with thoſe Advantages they at 
cent enjoy. Nor, if we ſhou'd make 
a upon the Thebaus, on aceount of Qropus, 
any other Claim, do I think we ſhou'd 
ſuffer 


in 
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ſuffer much by it. For ſuch is the nature o 
the Greek Confederacies, that the Allies 0 
either part are ready to aſſiſt in repilling an 
Invaſion, but not in making Conqueſts. Ne 
State wiſhes ſo well either to us or the 7h 
bans, as to deſire that either ſnou'd fwallon 
up the other: they wiſh the Safety of bo 
for their own fakes, but not the Subjectio 
of one to the other. What then are we t 
fear? What are we to provide againſt 
Why, left the War now in agitation ſhou' 
afford the confederate- States a Commo 
Cauſe, For, ſhou'd the Argives, the M. 
ſenians, the Megalopolitans, and the reſt 0 
the Peloponnefians who eſpouſe their Intereſ 
become our Enemies on account of out 
throwing ſome Obſtacles in their way, anc 
negotiating a Peace with the Lacedemoniam 
ſhou'd the Thebans, already indiſpoſed te 
wards. us, become more ſo on account 0 
the Shelter we afford their Exiles, and tif 
IIl-will we fo manifeſtly bear them; ſhou' 
the Theſſaliaxs declare againſt us, for recely 
ing the Phocean Exiles; and Philip, for ou 
refuſing to allow him a Place among tit 


Amphitiyons ;.it is to be fear d, all theſe Stats 


Cl 
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n the ſcore of their own particular Reſent- 
nents, and under pretence of a Decree of 
e Ampbictyons, will unite in a common 
yar againſt us, and each be induced, con- 
ry to its own private Intereſt, to attempt 
ur Deſtruction; as, in fact, happen d in the 
ocean War. 

Nor are you ignorant, that the See 
e Theſſalians, and Philip, tho? their princi- 
Views were different, concurred, by their 
tions, in bringing about the ſame end. 
he Thebans cou'd not hinder Philip from 
netrating, and ſeizing the Paſs of Ther- 
de, or prevent his reaping all the Glory 
their long and painful endeavours. For 
ey ſuffer' d greatly in their Credit and Re- 
ation, tho? they were able to maintain 
emſelves in the poſſeſſion of the Country. 
ut their real View, and for which they 
re all this, was the getting poſleſſion of 
homenus and Coronea. Some, indeed, 
tend, that Philip was conſtrain'd to deli- 
r up theſe Towns to the Thebans. But, 
ruth, he was little concern'd about That; 
principal Aim being, to ſecure Thermo- 
e, to have the honour of putting an end 
do 


Of 
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to the War, and to preſide at the Pythia 
Games. Theſe were the chief Motives, u 
on which Philip acted. As for the The; 
lians, they were far from deſiring to aggri 
dize either Philip or the Thebans : but the 
had their eye upon the Fylean Aſſemblies 
and the Privileges of Delphi, and, in hop 
of obtaining theſe, lent a helping-hand 
Philip in carrying on his Deſigns. Th 
you will find all thoſe States led, by 
purſuit of their own particular Intereſts, t 
Meaſures they never intended to come int 
And this ought to be matter of Cautic 
to us. 

But you will ask me, Muſt we then, thr 
fear of theſe Conſequences, comply vi 
their Demands? And is this what je 
wou'd adviſe? I anſwer, By no me 
But I am confident, we have it yet in e 
Power to act the prudent part, with 
drawing a War upon us. As for thoſe, v 


* 


Md. 


* There were two General Aſſemblies of the Gree 
held at Pylæ or Thermopylæ, one in Spring, and 
other in Autumn; at which time they ſacrificed to C 
Pylagora. 
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ou'd precipitate you into dangerous Mea- 
res, and never reffect on the Conſequences 
War, I deſire they wou'd conſider theſe 
nos, We ſuffer the Thebans to keep 
fon of Oropus; and, ſhou'd we be 
Id, why ? we muſt fairly acknowledge, 
s to avoid the Neceſſity of a War upon 
at account. We have juſt given up Am- 
lis by Treaty to Philip; we ſuffer 
r Cardians to be independent of the reſt 
the Cher/oneſus; we permit the Viceroy 
Caria to keep the Iſlands Chios, Cos, and 
lades; and we hinder not the Byzantians 
om committing Pyracies in our Seas; and 
becauſe we prefer the Tranquillity, which 
tends Peace, to the Diſturbances, which War 
ngs along with it. And, ſurely, it wou'd 
the height of Folly and Abſurdity, when 
e behave in this manner towards particular 
tes, in things of the utmoſt Importance 
our own Government, to engage in a War 
ainſt the united Force of All Greece, for 
mere Delphic Shadow *. 


— 
— 


* Demoſthenes means the Title of Amphictyon, ana, 
ing this Phraſe, perhaps alludes to the following 
ry tel i of him by Piutarch, ------ The Athenians, onc?, 
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in an Aſſembly, forbidding him to proceed in an Orati 
he defired leave to add but a few Words, which bei 
granted him, he ſaid: © A certain young Man, biing, 
% Journey to Megara, in ſummer-time, hired an / 
« by the way: About Noon, the Heat. of the Sun bei 
« very great, the young Man and the Owner wou'd by 
© have taken ſhelter under the Shadow of the Aſi: | 
« the Owner wou'd not ſuffer the young Man to d. 
1% telling him, be had let him the Aſs, and not his Si; 
« dow; but the young Man inſiſted, that, by hiring | 
« Aſs, he had a right to both.” Here Demoſthen 
left off, and was going out; but the Aſſembly call d bi 
back, deſiring he wou'd conclude the Fable. Wherng 
Demoſthenes ſaid: O Athenians, are you ſo eager 
« hear à Story of an Aſs's Shadow, and ſo unwilling | 
« hear what I have to ſay upon Matters of the greats 
«* Conſequence? 
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lip, after other Encroachments upon the 
People of Greece, was now in League with 
the Meſſenians and Argives, 10 invade the 
Lacedæmonians, and had ſent Embaſſaders 
% Athens, with thoſe of his Confederates, 
to juſtify bis Proceedings. The Athenians, 
teing unwilling to break with Philip, or tg 
ſee the Lacedemonians ruin'd, were at a 
ſs how to anſwer their Embaſſadors. De- 
moſthenes undertakes ts do it; but at the 
ſame time puts them in mind, that it was 


the Peace, which they had concluded with 


Philip, at the Perſuaſion of Aſchines, 
which occaſionꝰd this Difficulty. He not only 


Vlames that Orator, but accuſes the reſt of 


Cowardiſe, and the People of e 
He likewiſe inveighs bitterly againſt Philip. 


H! L Notwith- 
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ont that thoſe, who ſpoke 


& Juſtice and great Moderation 0 
your Proceedings, and that Philip has broken 
the Articles of the Peace, from the time it 
bears date to this very Day; (and indeed 
all, which has been offer'd on this Subject Wau: 
has been receiv'd with general Approbation, 
yet ſo little is done in purſuance of theſ 
Diſcourſes, that I cannot imagine to what 
purpoſe you heard them with ſuch Attention 
All our Affairs are ſtill in ſuch a Confuſion 
that, by how much the more plainly it ip 
made appear, That he has not only violated e 
the Peace, but form'd Deſigns againſt Ui. 
Liberty of all the Grecians, by ſo much ti Ver 


more difficult it is to adviſe you, on ti lig 
critical Occaſion. The reaſon is; we gene ot 

rally miſ- time our Conſultations. For it life 
not, Athenians, by Words, but by Action at 
it is not by force of Arguments, but 


Arms, that ſuch unheard-of Inſolencies ougi 
to be repreſs'd. But this is ſo tender 
Point, that . your Orators dare not touc 


upon it, leſt, by diſturbing your Quie 
the 
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ey ſhou*d incur your Diſpleaſure, and there- 
re meanly content themſelves with Invec- 
yes againſt his Perfidiouſneſs, his Injuſtice, 
d Oppreſſion. And thus it comes to pals, 
at both they, and you who ſit here in 
uncil, are much better qualified to vindi- 
te yourſelves by Arguments and Reaſons, 
un to demand Satisfaction, and ſtop the 
rogreſs of Philip's continual Uſurpations. 
mmon-ſenſe, and Experience, ſhew us, 
it every Man excels in that, which he ſtu- 
s and practiſes with greateſt Application: 
d therefore it is no wonder, if he as much 
paſſes you in Diſpatch and Execution, as 
excel him in the Art of compoſing or 
ging of popular Orations. If it would 
ver your purpoſe to diſcourſe readily of the 
ligation of Oaths, of the Laws of Nature, 
| of Nations, you are indeed very well 
hed 3 you might encounter any Adver- 
at this fort of Weapons. But if it be 
buſineſs at preſent, if it immediately 
cerns our Safety, to ſtop the growth of 
Power, leſt it inſenſibly riſe to ſuch a 
d, that we ſhall not be able to ſtem the 
rent, 1t 1s high time to diſmiſs theſe fine 
L 2 Specu- 
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Speculations, and both Speaker and Hearer 
ſhou'd prefer the Solid and Neceſſary to that 
which is only plauſible and entertaining. 

In the firſt place, therefore, if there be 
any one ſo credulous, as not to apprehend 
the fatal Conſequences of this formidable 
Greatneſs of Philip, eſpecially to this Stat 
(againſt which his Deſigns are principally f 
velPd) I cannot but wonder at that Man 
Security. I fear for him who is not in fa 
for the Public at this Juncture. I intreat 
therefore, the favour of your Attention 
whilſt I briefly lay before you the Reaſons 
why 1 look upon Philip as our moſt dangt 
rous Enemy. If it ſhall appear, that 1 ke 
further into theſe matters, than thoſe wh 
differ from me, you will come over to m 
Opinion; if not, follow thoſe, who ha 
ſuch honourable Thoughts of his Juſtice a 
Integrity. 

I will begin with a few "I upon t 
firſt Attempt he made, immediately after t 
Ratification of the Peace: which was | 
ſeizing the important Paſs of Therm) 
and poſſeſſing himſelf of Phocea. This do 
what uſe made he of his new Acquiſiti 
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To which of the States of Greece did he 
chiefly endeavour to recommend himſelf, af- 
er ſo conſiderable an Acceſſion of Power? 
Did he not ſeek all occaſions of gratifying 
the Thebans (not your beſt Friends) in pre- 
frence to you? And wherefore did he this? 
| was not merely to mortify. you; he had 
much greater views in it. Having no regard 
br the Peace and Quiet of the World, nor 
fr the Laws of Juſtice and Equity, but aſ- 
ring to nothing leſs than abſolute and uni- 
jerſal Empire, he wiſely conſider'd, that 
you were no proper Confederates in an En- 
prize of that nature: he ſaw plainly, that 
either the nature of our Government, nor 
ke Genius of our People, nor the conſtant 
practice of this State in all Ages, would ever 
ermit you to betray the meaneſt City of 
reece, whatever Propoſals or Promiſes he 
aud make; but on the contrary, out of a 
hue Senſe of Juſtice and Honour, and a ſea- 
able Foreſight of the bad Conſequences 
{ ſo ſcandalous a Procedure, you would op- 
ole him with as much Earneſtneſs and Vi- 
* as if the War had been already de- 

ny | 


L 3 But 
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But he had a very different opinion of th 
 Thebans; nor was he miſtaken in his Con 
jecture, that they would never be diſturh' 
at his Encroachments and Depredations, pri 
vided they could come in for a ſhare 9 


the Booty; upon that condition, they wou 
be ſo far from moleſting him, or oppoſe 
his Deſigns, that they would be ready to jo i 
him with all their Forces, upon the firſt nc c 
tice. 4 

In like manner, and wich the ſame viene 
he at this time courts and careſſes the N 3 


ſenians and Argives, But this ſeeming neg 
let, O Athenians, redounds highly to you 
Honour and Glory: It is an authentic Proc 
of the ſecret Veneration he has for yo 
Virtue and Generoſity: It is a Teſtimon 
from an Enemy, that he looks upon y« 
as the only People of Greece, who would nd 
give up the Common Cauſe for the greate 
particular Conſiderations, nor admit of an 
Equivalent for the general welfare of Gr 

This Opinion, which he has conceiv 
both of you, and of the Thebans and 
gives, is confirm'd, not only by the preſt 
Conduct of the intereſted Parties, but 9 
| | man 
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many notorious Inſtances in Hiſtory, For, 
as much a Barbarian as Philip is) he has 
heard, at leaſt, if not read, that, when one 
of his Predeceſſors, Alexander by name, was 
ſent hither by the Great King, with full 
Power to offer your Anceſtors the Sove- 
reignty of all Greece, upon condition that 
they. would do homage to him, they had 
ſcarce Patience to hear ſuch a Propoſal ; but 
manimouſly choſe to forſake their native 


ples to the Flames, and undergo the greateſt 
Extremities, rather than be Maſters of all 


ported by ſuch an heroic Magnanimity, they 
xrform'd thoſe many glorious Exploits, 
ich ſo many Hiſtorians and Panegyriſts 
have endeavour*d to deſcribe, but never with 
hat Force and Majeſty, which ſo great a 
dubject requires. We have neither Words, 
dor Conceptions, equal to their Actions 
and therefore I paſs them by with ſilent Ve- 
eration. But how different was the conduct 
o the Thebans and Argives, on that dange- 
ſous occaſion ! They either ſtood wholly neu- 
er, or join'd their Forces with thoſe of the 


man arbarian, L 4 Wo 


Country, to abandon their Houſes and Tem- 


Greece upon ſuch diſhonourable Terms. Sup- 
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He therefore underſtood perfectly the Cha 
racter of both People: He knew, he ſhould 
have an eaſy Purchaſe of thoſe, who had nc 
other meaſure of Right and Wrong, but 
their own Intereſt : but that an Alliance wit 
you would be clog'd with many heavy In 
cumbrances; which he by no means could 
endure. You would have ſerved him, ſ. 
far as Juſtice, and a due regard to the com 
mon Good, would permit, and no further 
What ſhould Philip do with Friends of that 
nice and ſcrupulous Temper ? But the The 
bans, he was aſſur'd, would ſtick at nothing; 
they would not only wear, but even forge] 
their own Chains. This is the true reaſon 
why he preferr'd their Friendſhip to yours 
for he has not ſuch bad Intelligence, as tc 
believe, they have a greater Fleet than we 
nor is he fo well ſatisfied with his Inland 
' Dominions, as to deſpiſe the great Adyan 
tages accruing by Traffic and the Sovereignty 
of the Seas: Nor, tho* he ſeems wholly tt 
have forgot the Articles, has he yet for 
got, with what Submiſſions he obtain'd thi 
late Peace, 


Bu 
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But ſome one, perhaps, will here object, 
that, tho* Philip was appris'd of all this, yet 
| maliciouſly aſſign a falſe Reaſon of his 
proceedings; and that it was upon a Princi- 
de of Juſtice, not Ambition, that he pre- 
err d the Friendſhip of the Thebans to 
jours. 
But this is the moſt unlikely Pretence that 
an be alledg d, and eſpecially by Philip, at 
this time: For with what. face can he, who 
Wow commands the Lacedemonians to quit 
Meſene, and not long ſince delivered up Or- 
thomenus and Coronea to the Thebans, how 
an he, I ſay, pretend to do this out of a. 
principle of Juſtice ? | 

But, they will ſay, he was conſtrain'd to 
do it, much againſt his Will: (For this is 
tie only Excuſe which is left for him): 
He was ſo preſs'd by the Theban Infantry on 
ne ſide, and by the Theſſalian Horſe on the 
ter, that it was not in his power to do 
therwiſe. A very likely Story indeed! Do 
ey then pretend, . that he begins to di- 
liruſt, or is upon ill Terms with the The- 
ans? Some of our wiſe News- mongers in- 

ed ſpread about ſuch Stories, and confi- 

Bil L 5 dently 
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dently affirm, that he intends to fortifd 
Elateia; and yet, how much ſoever he my 
be ſaid to intend it, I dare engage he wi 
never perform it. But I will tell you, no 
what he intends, but what he is now doing 
He joins with the Maſſenians and Argives t 
invade Lacedemon: He furniſhes them wit 
Money and Men: himſelf too is expected 
their Camp with a formidable Army. An 
can any one believe ſuch Inconſiſtencez, a 
that he, who ſo cruelly perſecutes the La 
demonians, merely becauſe they are Enemie 
to the Thebans, would re-eſtabliſh the P 
ceans in Elateia, whom, not long ſince, h. 
has ruin'd? For my own part, I cannot con 
ceive, that, if what he did before was b 
compullion, or if he deſpair'd of the Stead 
neſs of the Thelans to his Service, that he 
would fight their Battels, or expreſs, upo 
all occaſions, ſo much Zeal for their Intel 
reſts. It appears therefore plainly, by hi 
Proceedings at this time, that what he di 
before was not. the effett of Neceſſity, but 
of Choice. 
But his real Deſign, how much ſoever be 
way. diſguiſe it by Fictions and Pretences 


bi 
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by frequent Marches and Counter. marches, 
;, the Ruin of this Commonwealth. The 
Violences, he has already committed, lay 
tim under a ſort of neceſſity of attempting 
t; nor can he think himſelf ſafe till it be 
&&ted. Conſider, I beſeech you, what is 
bis prevailing Paſſion. It is Dominion, it 
x Empire: And he looks upon you as his 
ly Antagoniſts, and Obſtacles in his way 
0 it, He has long treated you moſt inju- 
ouſly ; his Conſcience tells him ſo: Nor 
ld he enjoy the Fruit of his other Uſur- 
ations without keeping poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Places, which, contrary to his Oath, he has 
reſted from you. For if once you ſhould 
cover Amphipolis and Potidea out of his 
unds, he would then be as unſafe in Ma- 
dm, as you now are at Athens. He knows 
therefore, both that he has given you the 
Wizheſt Provocations, and that you are ſen- 
ble of his Intrigues and Practices againſt 
bu. Nor does he think you ſo mean- 
pirited and tame, as to let things paſs in 
his manner: But, taking it for granted, 
at you only wait for a favourable Oppor- 
nity to expreſs your Reſentments, he im- 
proves 
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proves all Occaſions to take from you the 
Power, ſince he can no longer doubt of your 
Will and fix*d purpoſe of doing. it. There 
is nothing ſo vigilant and active as Wicked. 
neſs detected: and therefore he obſerves and 
watches all your Motions; he ſtrengthens 
himſelf with Alliances; careſles and bribe 
the Thebans, and ſuch Cities of the Pelepuy 
neſus, whoſe Avarice diſpoſes them to (i 
down contented with any preſent Adyan 
tage, or whoſe natural Stupidity and cor 
rupt Manners render them incapable of fore 
ſeeing the fad Conſequences of ſuch Engage 
ments. | 
We have very plain Inſtances of this be 
fore our Eyes: no Man of common Sen 
can plead Ignorance of the matter of Fad 
I will go no farther than barely to relate i 


you a Converſation I had, not long ſincꝗ f 
with the Meſſenians and Argives : the RelafWui 
tion of it is more pertinent, than I cod 
wiſh, to our preſent Circumſtances, I pC. 
to them to this effect. | an 
What think you, Meſenians, of the Pete 
oa 


ple of Oꝶyntbus? would they not have take 


it very unkindly, to have been told a 
thin 
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thing to the prejudice of Philip, at a time, 
when he gave them ſo many Demonſtra- 
tions of his Affection? When he had lately 
put into their hands Anlbimus, an ancient 
Domaine of the Macedonian Kings; had an- 
nex'd Potidea to their Territory, and ex- 
pelbd the Albenian Colony out of the place, 
to make room for them, reſerving nothing 
to himſelf, in all appearance, but only the 
Reſentments of the Parties injur'd; and 
leaving to them all the Profits of that place 
and its Dependencies? Would they, then, 
have ſuſpected ſuch a ſudden and fad Re- 


rerſe of their Proſperity, or have believ'd 


the Perſon, who ſhould have warn'd them 
af it? No, they would not have believ'd it. 
And yet they paid very dear for this Libe- 
ality of Philip: They enjoy'd, for a very 
ſhort ſpace, the Revenues of a Country 
uurp'd from their rightful Proprietors : 
They are for ever baniſh*d from their native 


Country; moſt infamouſly betray*'d by one 
mother; ſubdued, and fold, till they became 


vallics and the Rack; and have learn'd, by 
dear. bought Experience, the certainty of 
this 


tie Drug of all Markets; expos'd to the 


— ͤ 
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this Maxim, That the too great Intimacy 
of Commonwealths with Tyrants alwaß 
proves fatal to the Liberty of the former, in 
What think you of the The/alians? Could be. 
they too have believed, that their Conſtitu. il 
tion wou'd be ſubverted, and new-modeld 
into arbitrary Tetrarchies, by that very Many 
who, a little before, had expell'd their other 
Tyrants, had lately reſtor'd to them ii 
Cities of NMiſœæa and Magnęſia? that he, . 

fay, who had made them a preſent of Po. 
lea, which never belong'd to them, wou 
deprive them of their ancient Revenuez, 
their Eſtates and Liberties? They would ne 
ver have believ'd it; and yet, every one 
knows, all this came to paſs. I apply this t 
you, Meſſenians You have ſeen Philip in 
his promiſing, and his giving, Humour: 
you have begun likewiſe to taſte of hi 
Perfidy and Violence: Take warning there 
fore by the Calamities of your Neighbours Mod! 
Hold him, for the future, in the highell 
Deteſtation; abhor the very Sight and Name 
of him. Human Societies have, indeed 
invented many means for their better Secu 


rity; ſuch as Walls, Ditches, Ramparts 
| | and 
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nd the like: All which Defences are rais*d 
ich great Labour, and kept up with con- 
r. inual Expence: But there is one cheap, and 
ever · failing, Preſervative in the Breaſt of 
il conſiderate Perſons, which is highly uſe- 
ful to private Men, but indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ary to Commonwealths, which have the 
misfortune to be ſituated in the neighbour- 
ood of Tyrants : And that is, Circumſpec- 
ton and Diſtruſt, Carry this Charm al- 
"mays about you; never part with it upon. 
ny Terms: So long as you keep it you 
re ſafe, What is it you aim at? No 
joubt, at Liberty: and do you not perceive, 
at not only the Diſpoſition, but the very 
Title, of Philip implies a direct contradic- 
jon to Freedom? Every ſuch King, every 
yrant, at leaſt, 1s a natural Enemy of Li- 
ty, and Subverter of Laws. You ear- 
ſtly defire an end of this expenſive and 
body War : but weigh. well the Conſe- 
ences, leſt it prove, upon Trial, not ſo 
uch an End of the War, as a Beginning of 
bur Slavery. 
This is the Subſtance of what I faid at 
it time: They receiv'd. it with Applauſe, 
and 
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and even with troubleſome Acclamations: it 
was preſs'd upon them by the other Embaſ. 
ſadors, and by ſeveral others afterwards 
and yet, after all, they will not be prevail 
upon to break Friendſhip with Philip, or 
to forbear giving credit to his deluding 
Promiſes. 3 

But it is no ſuch matter of wonder, if 
the Meſſenians, and ſome few Peloponneſan, 
ſhould either miſtake, or act contrary to, 
their true Intereſt : but that you, Athenians 
Men of ſuch Abilities and Diſcernment, 
who have been ſo often warn'd from thit 
Place, and at this time by me, that the 
Deſigns form'd againſt you are ripe for Exe 
cution, that the battering Engines are brougfit 
under your very Walls, that you ſhou'd f 
thus idly in this dangerous Juncture, is tt 
me matter of. Aſtoniſhment, but to yo 
a Preſage, or rather Cauſe, of inevitabl 
Ruin. 

There is nothing, in human Nature, f 
wretched as this unaccountable Humour o 
preferring a little dear- bought Eaſe and pte 
ſent Pleaſure to our own Happineſs and tha 


of our Poſterity. But you will take ti 
mea 
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means of your Safety into Conſideration, 
s ſoon as you ſhall rightly underſtand the 
date of your Affairs. 

| ſhould now tell you, what Anſwer ought 
o be return*d to theſe Embaſſadors : Which 
rould have been a much eaſter Task, if you 
ad proceeded more cautiouſly in ſome for- 
ner Votes and Reſolutions. But, before this 
x done, it were but juſt that ſome Perſons 
hould be call'd to anſwer for themſelves : 
mean thoſe who promiſed you great Mat- 
rs, if you would condeſcend to Sign the 
ite unhappy Treaty of Peace: For neither 
yould I have gone Embaſſador on that Oc- 
lion, nor would you have disbanded the 
Imy, if you had foreſeen how great Ad- 
antages Philip would have made of it: But 
re I am, that the Event was very different 
tom the poſitive Aſſurances, which thoſe 
Ferſons then gave us. 


There is another ſort of Men, whom I 
ould have call*d to a ſtrict Account. You 
lay remember, when I return'd from my 
cond Embaſſy, to exchange the Ratifica- 
ons, perceiving that we were groſly im- 
9d upon, I openly NN againſt the 
Peace? 
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Peace, and conjured you not to let Phi 
become Maſter of Thermopylo and Phicz 
But a fort of Men there were (and they x 
thoſe, whom I would have accuſed) y 
_ ridiculed me as a difficult and moroſe My 
(and what better, ſaid they, can be expect 
from an abſtemious Water-drinker?) 2 
therefore not to be regarded on this Occ 
ſion; but they would engage, provided yall 
would grant Philip a Paſſage thro' tber 
Places, that you ſhould find him as trad hr 
ble as you could deſire; that he would fo 
tify Theſpiz, and Phocea ; would humble : 
Pride of the Thebans; would finiſh the (ff 
thro* the Cher/oneſus at his own Expend 
and give you nothing leſs than the Ifland 
Eubaa and Oropus in Exchange for Am 
polis. All theſe fine Stories were not lon 
ſince told you from this very Place; ti 
are too remarkable to be forgotten, tho 
have very complaiſant Memories, when 
groſſeſt Im poſitions and Indignities are | 
upon you. 
But the moſt unhappy Circumſtance iſ 
all is, that the pernicious Effects of this i 


Treaty do not determine with our ode D. 
0 Li 


— 
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ss, but, beſides the fad Proſpect they af. 
ord us for our own time, extend, by your 
dlemn Decree, to Poſterity : So miſerably 
we you been circumvented in this whole 
Affair. But you will demand, why I enu- 
erate theſe Miſcarriages, and would have 
hoſe Perſons accuſed ſo long after? I will 
tl you the true Reaſon without any Re- 
ve, and I invoke Heaven to atteſt my Sin- 
rity: It is not that I ſeek Honour to my 
lt by Wranglings and Accufations : I ra- 
er abhor them, unleſs abſolutely Neceſſa- 
: much leſs would I give Occaſion to 
ny old Antagoniſts, the Penſioners of 
lip, to demand of him freſh Remittances 
Money, in Conſideration of the great 
{que they run upon his Account: And 
aſt of all, that I love to hear myſelf Talk: 
ut, becauſe I am convinced, that the ex- 
tbitant Power of Philip will occaſion in- 
nicely greater Miſchiefs hereafter, than it 
des at preſent. The Cloud gathers daily; 
e Storm ſeems ready to break over our 
leads: J ſincerely wiſh I may be miſtaken ; 
t if my Prediction ſhould be verified, if 
e Day ſhou'd come, when you ſhall not 
be 
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be inform'd by this or that Orator, hoy 
ſenſibly the growing Power of Philip con 
cerns you, but ſhall ſee and feel it you 
ſelves, you will then grow impatient, and 
furious: Then, perhaps, theſe unhappy In 
ſtruments of your Misfortunes, ſilenced by 
the Conſciouſneſs of their Guilt, and fearing 
the juſt Rewards of their Treachery, vi 
think of providing for their own Security 
nor am I in that caſe without Apprehenſion 
that your Reſentments may fall upon thoſe 
who had no other View, but only to recover 
if poſſible, what theſe Men had loſt, Fo 
Perſons, whoſe Affairs are in the utmoſt Di 
order, ſeldom look out for the true Auihor 
of their Misfortunes, but diſcharge thei 
Spleen upon the firſt Man that comes i 
their way. 

Since therefore Philip gives us a litt 
Reſpite, and our Affairs and Minds are i 
ſome tolerable Conſiſtency, ſo that we © 
yet calmly debate Matters amongſt ourſelves 
I deſire you to recollect, who was that g00 
and wiſe Patriot *, who advis'd you to g 


* The Orator here, and elſeaubere in this Orats 
points at Eſchines. 
4 


p 7, bermopyle and Phocea to Philip : Which 
Conceſſion of yours has put it intirely into 
is Power either to fall upon the Peloponne- 
u, or to march directly hither. So that 
je can no longer ſit here at our eaſe, as 
brmerly, to arbitrate and compoſe Diffe- 
nces betwixt the ſeveral Eſtates of Greece, 


rduced to a Neceſſity of providing for our 
yes, and ſecuring our own Country from 
Invaſion and Ruin, When this ſhall come 
Þ paſs, tho* the Concern of ſome amongſt 
jou may then begin, the Blow was given, 
effect, when that fatal Treaty of Peace 
as concluded. If you had not been fo 
niſerably deluded in that Affair, you might 
we been the happieſt People in the World 
t this Day. For neither would Philip have 
ad ſuch a naval Force as to think of making 
| Deſcent upon your Territory; nor could 
e have invaded you by Land, whilſt you were 
tured by Thermopyle and Phocea, Notwith. 
landing the Reſtleſneſs of his Temper, he 
ould have been forced to fit ſtill, and ob- 
ve the Rules of Juſtice and Moderation, 
Ir would quickly have found himſelf engaged 
in 
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r conſult about foreign Affairs, but are 
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in fuch another War, as the laſt, whic 
conſtrained him to ſue for Peace with f 
much Importunity. 

This may ſuffice to refreſh your Memo 
ries, for the preſent : But I pray all the God 
that there never may be Occaſion of examin 
ing into theſe Matters with the utmoſt & 
verity and Rigour. For I would not hay, 
any one puniſhed, how great a Criminal <6 
ever he may be, if it eannot be done without 
Detriment and Danger to the Publick. 


0 
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Concerning the CYHERSONESUS. 


Tranſlated in 1744. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


— 


bis Oration is a Defence of Diopithes *, the 
Athenian General, in reſpect to an Accu- 
lation laid againſt him by Philip King of 
Macedon. The Athenians had been a long 
ime in Poſſeſſion of the Thracian Cherſo- 
neſus, and, about this Time (according to 
artient Cuſtom) had ſent thither a Colony of 
their poor and indigent Citizens, under the 
Cnmand of Diopithes. The Cherſoneſians, 


lindly, and allotted them Poſſeſſions of Houſes 


2 2 — 


* He abas the Father of Menander the Comedian, 
moſthenes's particular Friend. | 
and 


in general, received theſe Athenians very 
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and Lands. But the Cardians, a People g 
the Cherſoneſus, under pretence that th 
Athenians had no right to that part of th 

Country they inhabited, refuſed to admit an 

F the new Colony; and, when Diopithe 
wou'd have compell d them to it by Force 0 
Arms, they demanded Succours of King Philip 
That Prince hereupon ſent Letters to th 
Athenians, deſiring they would offer no vis 
lence to the Cardians his Chents, but ſet! 
the Diſpute, if they had any cauſe of Cim 
Plaint, in a legal way. But, the Atheni 
ans paying no Regard to this Requeſt, Philig 
ſent a Body of Forces to the Aſſiſtance off 
the Cardians. Diopithes, in return, to 
the Opportunity of Philip*s Abſence in 
inland Parts of Thrace, where he was a 
War with the Odryſians, to invade an 
plunder the Maritime Parts, which wt 
ſubject to the King of Macedon and, bt 
fore Philip could return, had withara 
bis Forces, and ſecured himſelf in the Chi 
ſoneſus. Philip, not having it in | 
Power to revenge himſelf on Diopithes / 
the way of Arms, wrote Letters to i 


Athenian Senate, accuſing that General | 
 breakil 
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breaking the Peace, which had been lately 10 
concluded between the Athenians and Philip. 
Hereupon the Orators, who ſtudied to in- 
gratiate themſelves with that Prince, de- 
claim'd vehemently againſt Diopithes, and 
inſiſted upon his being ſeverely puniſb'd. But 
Demoſthenes «nderiook his Defence; and, 
in this Oration, fhews, firſt, that his Con- 
duct was ftriftly juſtifiable ; for, Philip be- 
ing, in fact, the Aggreſſor, Diopithes might 
juſtly alt againſt him as an Enemy: And, 
ſecondly, that it was not for the Intereſt of 
the State, to paſs any Cenſure upon that 
General, who had provided ſo well for the 
Defence of the Cherſoneſus, and kept Philip 
from poſſeſſing himſelf of that Country. The 
whole Oration is a bitter Invetiive againſt 
Philip, and a ſtrong Exhortation io the 
Athenians 70 make War againſt him, as the 
common Enemy of all Greece, and eſpeciaily 
F Athens. | 


TE T were greatly to be wiſh'd, O Men 
2 of Athens, that your Orators would 
z diveſt themſelves of all Partiality | 
ral | a AﬀeRtion, and ſpeak nothing but chew” -. | 
akin M real 4 
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real Sentiments, eſpecially when Affairs of 
the greateſt Conſequence to the Public are 
the Subject of your Deliberations. But, ſince 
the Motives to ſpeaking are various, ſome 
ariſing from Emulation, and others from 
other Cauſes, it is your Duty, Athenians, in 
all your Decrees and Actions, to conſider Ml, 
only what is moſt Conducive to the Public MW 
Good. | 
The Buſineſs now before us relates to the 
Cherſoneſus, and Philip's Expedition into 
Thrace, where he has now been eleven 
Months at the Head of a formidable Army, 
Nevertheleſs moſt of the Speeches, made 
upon this Occaſion, have turn'd upon the 
Actions and Deſigns of Dzopirbes, For my 
own part, I think it a Matter of no Con- 
ſequence, nor worth diſputing, whether you 
now conſider the Accuſations brought againſt 
thoſe, whom you can at any time punith ac- 
cording to Law, or defer the Conſideration 
of them to another Opportunity. But the 
Deſigns of Philip againſt this State admit 
of no Delay ; nor ſhould we ſuffer our At 
tention to be diverted, by Clamours or Ac 


cuſations of another Nature, from that Enem 
| 3 


liſtai 
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of our Country, whoſe Forces beſiege the 
e Helle/pont, and threaten to deprive us of 
© Mthoſe Poſſeſſions, which, if the preſent Op- 
© Wportunity be neglected, we may never have 
n Wit in our Power to recover. 

nW 1 have been often furprized at Opinions 
deliver'd in your Councils, but never more, 
Athenians, than the other Day, when J heard 
one of your Orators pleading, that you ought 
either to engage heartily in the War, or in- 


the Caſe is this. If Philip is not in Motion 
ith his Forces; if he does not withhold any 
f your Poſſeſſions, contrary to Treaty; if 
e is not ſecretly practiſing with other States 


my Wo declare War againſt you; in God's Name, 


on-Wbſerve the Peace. But, if the Articles of 
youfeace, which we ſwore to obſerve, are noto- 
ous, and upon Record; if it is undeniable, 
hat, long before the Departure of Diopitbes 
d his Colony (who are now charged with 
winning the War,) Philip had unjuſtly in. 


ees of the Senate, ſtill extant, are ſuffi- 
ent Vouchers;) if, ever ſince, with the 
ſiſtance of the reſt of the Greeks, and 

M 2 even 


volably obſerve the Peace. The Truth of 


aded your Poſſeſſions, (of which the De. 
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even of the Barbarians, he has waged per. 
petual War againſt you; what is it theſe 
Men mean, when they adviſe you, either to 
engage in the War, or obſerve the Peace? | 
You are not at Liberty to make your Choicc: 
You have nothing left, but that only juſt and 
neceſſary Meaſure, which they induſtriouſy 
paſs over. And what is that? Why, to o- 
poſe Force againſt Force, — Unleſs they Ml * 
will pretend, that, ſo long as Philip keeps ll © 
clear of Attica and the Piræus, he neither Ml 
inſults the State, nor is at War with it. If 
this be their Rule of judging, whether the Ml ® 
Peace is infring'd or not, it is evident, they Ml d 
propoſe neither juſtifiable, nor ſafe Mea- 


ſures. P} 
Beſides, the Accuſation, they bring againſt © 
Diopithes, deſtroys itſelf, For, ſhall we ſuffer ts 
Philip to do what he pleaſes, provided he Di 
meddles not with Attica ? And ſhall Diopitbes MM © 
not have leave to aſſiſt the Thraciaus 2 And, bef 
if he does, ſhall we charge him with begin- Per. 
ning the War? — But, we muſt not ſuffer PAY 
our mercenary Troops to plunder the Coun- lis 
tries bordering on the Helleſpont; and Dis # 


pithes acts unjuſtly. in intercepting Ships 


that 
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that Sea Be it fo; I have nothing to 
ſay againſt it. But, if they alledge this ſin- 
cerely, and out of a Regard to Juſtice, it 
is, in my Opinion, incumbent on them, at 
the ſame time that they would perſuade us 
to disband our Forces, by calumniating their 
General, whoſe Diligence and Care ſupplies 
them with Pay and other Neceſſaries; I ſay, 
they ought to make it appear, that, if they 
carry their Point, Philip's Army will like- 
wiſe be diſpers' d. But, if they fail in the 
Proof of this, be aſſured, O Athenians, their 
only Aim is to reduce the State to that Con- 
dition, which has occaſion'd all its Loſſes. 

It is notorious, that nothing has given 
Philip the Aſcendant over this State ſo much, 
as his early Improvement of all Advantages, 
his keeping up a ſtanding Force, and the 
Diſpatch with which all his Deſigns are ex- 
ecuted; whereas ſome Stroke is uſually ſtruck 
before we are in Motion, or make any Pre- 
parations for War. Hence it unavoidably 
comes to pals, that he is enabled to maintain 
bis Conqueſts ; whilſt we, by our unſeaſona- 
ble Delays, and negle& of the moſt favou- 
able Opportunities, involve ourſelves in fruit- 

M 3 leſs 
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leſs Expences, and reap nothing but Diſap. 
pointment and Diſgrace. For, whatever your ;; 
Orators may pretend, O Men of Atien;M 5, 
while you ſit idle at home, and none of the 
Forces of this State are in the Field, Phily 
has ample Leiſure and Opportunity to pu 
all his Deſigns in Execution. 

Conſider the preſent Poſture of Afair, 
Philip hovers, with a great Army, about 
Thrace and Theſſaly. In the Spring you wi 
find him laying Siege to Byzantium. And 
can you imagine, the Byzantines will not 

demand Succours from hence ? Surely yo 
cannot. On the contrary, rather than ſub 
mit to Philip, they will throw themſely: 
under the Power of any other State, tho not 
leſs confided in than ours; unleſs he preveni wi 
them by a ſudden and irreſiſtible Attack All 
In this Caſe, as it will be too late for us the 
aſſiſt them with a Naval Force, and no otheneit 
Power will be at Hand to ſupport them n 
nothing can poſſibly ſave them from Ruin ect. 
But, the Folly of the Byzantines exceeds i atel 
Bounds — True; yet ought we to providfſſo v 
for their Safety, becauſe our own is coito : 


eern'd in it. Beſides, we are not ſure, Pho f 
wi 


ve 
pat 
W. 
Ph 
Wi 
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will not invade the Cherſoneſus. On the con- 
tary, if we may judge by his Letter to our 
Senate, he ſeems reſolved upon that very 
Expedition. Now, if we keep an Army 
on Foot, we ſhall not only be able to de- 
fend our own Country, but even to infeſt 
his: Whereas, if we disband thoſe Forces 
we have, what ſhall we do, if he actually 
invades the Cher/oneſus ? — Call Diopithes to 
an Account, perhaps — And what ſhall we 
get by that? — We will immediately diſ- 
patch Succours —— But what if contrary 
Winds ſhould prevent their Sailing ? —But, 
Philip will not bend his Forces that Way — 
Who will undertake, that he ſhall not? Is 
not the Seaſon of the Year almoſt come, in 
which the Helleſpont, abandon'd by you, its 
Allies, muſt inevitably (ſome think) fall into 
the Hands of Philip? But, ſuppoſing he 

ne neither attacks the Cherſoneſus, nor Byzan- 

eg im, but, upon quitting Thrace, falls di- 

-ectly upon Chalcis or Megara, as he 

alately did upon Oreus: Wou'd it be beſt 
go wait for him there, and ſuffer the War 
to approach the Borders of Attica, or 

to find him ſufficient Employment where 

M 4 he 


\ 
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he now is? I confeſs, I ſhould chooſe the 
latter. 

This then being evidently the State of on 
Affairs, let us not endeayour to weaken 
or diſperſe the Army raiſed by Diopithes fo 
the ſervice of the State; but rather add more 
force to it, by Supplies both of Men and 
Money. For, ſhou'd any one put the que 
ſtion to Philip ; Wou'd you chooſe, that th 
Army under Diapithes (whether conſiſting of 
excellent Soldiers, or not, js another que 
ſtion) ſhou*d continue powerful, and in Re 
putation among the Atbenians, and that it 
Numbers ſhou'd be increas'd by the Addi 


tion of the Republic's Forces; or that t r 
Calumnies and Accuſations of ſome among lik 
them ſhou'd break and diſperſe it? I thin Fo 
he wou'd undoubtedly chooſe the latter. And for 
are ſome among us doing the very thing 
Philip wou'd ask of the immortal Gods W/® 
And is it ſtill a queſtion, how our Afiar pity 
came into ſo bad a Situation ? bim 


It is my Deſire, you wou'd examine freel 
into the Condition of the State, and con » 
der what meaſures are proper to be taken Ut 
the preſent Juncture. We are unwilling t 
| 10 
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pay our Contributions; we dare not go to 
var; we miſapply the public Revenues * ;. 
we refuſe payment of the Money aſlign'd to 
Diopithes, and we are angry at his providing 
for the Support of the Army by his own In- 
duſtry, detracting at the ſame time from his 
Merit, and keeping a watch over all his Ac- 
ions; and in the ſame manner is every thing 
tle conducted among us. In this Diſpoſi- 
ton, we neglect our Duty; and while, in 
Words, we extol the Orator, who ſpeaks like 
true Athenian, in our Actions we join with 
his Adverſaries. Therefore, As, when any 


ane aſcends the Pulpit, you preſently ask. 


him, What is to be done? Permit me in 
like manner to ask you, What is to be ſaid? 
For, if you refuſe paying your Contribu-- 
tons; if you decline fighting; if you conti- 
nue to miſapply the public Revenues; if 
you will neither pay what is aſſign'd to Dio- 


pilbes, nor ſuffer him to keep. what he has 


timſelf provided; in ſhort, if you totally; 


— ——— 


» Demoſthenes means the applying large Sums to the - 


Maintenance of the Theatre. See the Argument of the 
Fi Olynthian, 


Ms. © neglect . 
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neglect your Duty; I have nothing left . 
ſay. If you will indulge Calumniators wil; 
ſuch a Licence, as even to accuſe a Man « 
what they pretend he will do, before he h; 
really done it, what can be ſaid? 
It may be News to ſome among you, b 
J think it my Duty to inform them (and 
what I fay be falſe, I acknowledge myſe 
worthy of any Puniſhment,) that all yo 
Commanders, who have been ſent on 
peditions from hence, have taken Mont 
from the Chians, Erythreans, and other In 
habitants of Alia, in proportion to the Nu 
ber and Force of their Ships. Nor are tho 
People ſuch Fools as to give their Mone 
for nothing. It is true, theſe Exactions g 
under the ſpecious name of Free- Gifts; bi be 
in reality, they are the Price they pay f 
the Security of their Trade and Navigatic 
And can it be ſuppoſed, Dropithes will neg 
lect theſe Contributions? How ſhall 
maintain his Army, who receives nothin 
from you, nor has any thing of his ow! 
From the Skies? No, ſurely, but by wh: 
he can collect, beg, or borrow. What the 


2s. the Deſign of his Accuſers, but, by ci 
4 10 
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ting off from him all Supplies, to' puniſh 
him, not only for what he has done, but for 
what he might have done. They pretend, 
he expoles the Greek . Colonies to the Incur- 
ſions of their Enemies. Theſe Men are 
grown ſtrangely fond of the Aſiatic Greeks, 
and expreſs a warmer Zeal for the Intereſts 
of foreign States,. than for the Defence of 
their own Country; as wou'd evidently ap- 
pear, if they cou'd prevail to have another 


Commander ſent to the Helleſpont. If Dic- 


pithes's Conduct is fo highly criminal, it is 


in your power, O Men of Athens, by a 


ſingle Reſolution of the Senate, to reſtrain 
it; and, by our Laws, ſuch Offenders are to 
be publickly accuſed, and not (which wou'd 
be the greateſt Madneſs) to be oppoſed with 
Money and Ships. Againſt an Enemy, 
whom our Laws cannot reach, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily employ our Armies, our Fleets, 
and our Treaſures; but againſt an offending 
Citizen we are ſufficiently arm*d with De- 
crees, Accuſations, and judicial Proceedings. 
And to theſe a wiſe State will have recourſe, 
and not to the raſh Counſels of theſe inſolent 
esch - maker 


But 
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But I do not ſo much wonder at theſt 
Mien: I am rather ſurprized to find ſuch ; 
Diſpoſition in your publick Aſſemblies, that 
if any one ſteps forth, and charges our Mi 
fortunes upon Diopitbes, or Chares, or Ari 
opbon, or any other Athenian, you imme 
diately aſſent, and receive his Oration wit 
a Thunder of Applauſe. But if any one 
ſtands up, and ſpeaks the Truth ; if he fays 
You are deceived, O Men of Athens, Phily 
is the Source of all theſe Evils (for had he 
been quiet, this State wou'd have been { 
too); tho* you cannot deny the truth of 
what he fays, you hear him with as muc 
Reluctance, as if he was the Meſſenger of 
ſome dreadful Calamity, The reaſon is 
but, firſt, in the Name of the Gods, let me 
freely ſpeak what is for the publick Service 
—— The reaſon is; thoſe, who have hac 
the Management of your Affairs for ſome 
time paſt, have render'd you daring and 
terrible. at the Council-board only, but 
' cowardly and contemptible in your warlike 
Preparations. Hence, if you are told, the 
Author of theſe Misfortunes is to be found | 


in the boſom of your own City, and thencQip; 
liabe 
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(MM liable to its Cenſures, you readily believe, 
and are pleas'd that it is ſo: but if any one 
points out to you That Man, who can be 
2M puniſh*d only by being conquer'd, you are 
tt a loſs how to act, and angry to be unde- 
e ceived. On the contrary, O Men of Athens, 
your Magiſtrates ſhou'd have accuſtom'd you 
o a mild and gentle Behaviour in your 
Aſſemblies, in which you meet to determine 
the Rights of your Citizens, and of your 
Allies; and have made you daring and ter- 
rible in War only, in which the Diſpute is 
vith your Enemies and Oppoſers. But 
now, by a mean compliance with your 
Humours, and obſequiouſly courting your 
Fayour, they have ſo formed and moulded 
you, that, in your Aſſemblies, you ſwell with 
Pride and Arrogance, and lend a willing 
Ear to nothing but Complaiſance and Flat- 
ry; while, at the ſame time, the very 
Ring and Safety of the State is expoſed to 
tie dee danger. 
But, in the Name of Jupiter, O Men of 
{thens, ſhou'd the Greeks expoſtulate with 
ou for the many Opportunities you have let 
lip; ſhou'd they ſay: You are perpetu- 
— „ally 


— 
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ce ally ſending Embaſſadors to us, to tell us 
« that Philip has projected the Ruin of al 
66 Greece, that we ought to ſtand upor ou 
& guard againſt him: We cannot contra 
dict it; we have often done it. But, « ( 
„ thoughtleſs and inconſiderate {/henians!' 
ſuch muſt be their Language) © while thi 
„Man was abſent from Macedon ten who! 
Months, prevented by Sickneſs, Weathe 
«© and War, from returning home, did yo 
© take any meaſures to reſtore the Liber 
* of Eubæa, or to recover your own Pol 
«© ſeſſions? Did you not ſit ſtill at home; d 
«© you not indulge yourſelves in full Heal 
«© (if the profound Lethargy, in which 90 
. & were buried, may be call'd Health) whi 
c he eſtabliſh'd two Tyrannies in Ebel 
« one directly over againſt Attica, to brid 
« jt, and the other at Sciathus; and, Wen 
6 conniving at his Enterprizes, and ſufft he ( 
c ing him to invade your Rights, made {cir 
« evident to all the World, that you vo oſt 
ce not ſtir a ſtep to procure the Deſtrudicrit 
of ten Philips? Why then do you {ff} hi. 
«© Embaſſadors to us? Why accuſe Phil h 
„Why give yourſelves this unneceſimp: 
| „Trouble 


f 


the Cherſoneſus. 
« Trouble ? ** Shou'd the Greeks ſay all this, 
what Anſwer cou'd we return? I profeſs, I 
know not. 
There are, who think an Orator is ſuffi- 
ciently anſwer'd by asking him, What then 
z to be done? To whom I reply, with the 
utmoſt Truth and Juſtice, Not what we are 
now doing. But I will be more diſtin&: 
and particular in my Advice, and only de- 
lire, theſe Men wou'd be as ready to act, as 
they are to queſtion. | 
In the firſt place, Athenians, you one 
o be fully perſuaded, that Philip has broke 
the Peace, and is at war with this State; 
hat he is an Knemy to this City, its Terri- 
ory, and all its Inhabitants, eſpecially thoſe, 
yo think themſelves moſt in his favour. 
f they think this incredible, let them re- 
ember the Fate of Eutycrates and Laſthenes 
he Olpnthians, who, when they had betray*d 


heir City to Pbilip, and were thought his 
noſt intimate Friends, were moſt miſerably 


crificed by him. But the principal Object 
f his Malice is, the Liberty of this State; 
d he employs his utmoſt Art and Pains to 


| Impaſs its Deſtruction. 


He knows, how 


preca- 
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256 The Oration concerning 
precarious and inſecure all his Conquet 
muſt prove, ſo long as Athens is free. For 
ſhou'd any reverſe of Fortune befal him (4 
the moſt proſperous are expoſed to many 
all thoſe, whom Force has made his Sub 
jects, wou'd immediately revolt from him 
and put themſelves under the Protection « 
this State. He knows, Athens will never ſ 
down contented with the Enjoyment of ht 
own Liberty, while all the States aroun 
her have loſt theirs ; and that her Arms a 
never more gloriouſly and effectually em 
ploy'd, than in checking the Ambition « 
others, in wreſting their Power out of th 
hands of Uſurpers, and aſſerting the Live! 
ties of all Mankind. He is too ſenſible « 
this, not to.wiſth ſo great an Obſtacle to 
ambitious Deſigns removed out of the wa 
In the firſt place, therefore, you. ought 
' conſider him as an irreconcileable Enemy 
the Freedom of this State; and nothing b 
a firm Perſuaſion of this will rouze you to 
ſerious Conſideration of the true State of ya 
Affairs. by 
In the next place, be aſſured, that all 
preſent Deſigns are levell'd againſt this Cit 
" 
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nd that all oppoſition to him tends in ſome 
degree to the ſecurity of this State. For 
an any one be ſo weak as to imagine, that 
Philip wou'd undergo all the Fatigues and 
Hazards of a Winter Campain, only to 
conquer a few paultry Towns of Thrace, 
ach as Drongilus, Cabyle, and Maſtira; and 
not rather with an eye to the Harbours, the 
Docks, the ſilver Mines *, and the rich 


Revenues of Athens? Will he ſuffer you 


bng to enjoy. theſe Advantages, and take 
up his own Quarters in a. mere Dungeon F, 


mly to taſte the wretched Products of the 


ſhracian Soil? No, he endures the one, that 
he may get poſſeſſion of the other. 

If you are convinced of theſe Truths, 
jou will think it prudent to ſhake off this 
leſtruct ive Indolence; you will raiſe the ne- 
ſary Supplies; you will concert Meaſures 
ith your Allies and Confederates; and pro- 
ide for the Support of a ſtanding Army; 


1— 2 1 — 
— 


2 They were at a place in Attica, call'd Laurium. 
N Ev Bagg.dew. It was a kind of Pit, into which 
b Athenians of the Tribe of Hippothoon u/ed to caſt 


lalgfactors ſentenced to death. It is uſed figuratively 


ur Orator. 
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258 The Oration concerning 
| that, as Philip has his Legions in readine 
1 for the Invaſion and Conqueſt of the Greets 
| yours may likewiſe be ready for their Pro 
| tection and Defence. Nothing is to be don 
by ſending only auxiliary Forces raiſed | 
haſte. You muſt keep on foot a larg 
Army, ſupply it with all things neceſfar 
appoint public Treaſurers *, and regulate th 
Expences in the moſt frugal manner. Whe 
this is done, your Treaſurers will be accou 
table for the Disburſements, and your Gt 
nerals for the Operations of the War. 
you reliſh this Advice, and take your me 
ſures accordingly, you will either procul 
(what is much to be defired) an honour: 
ble Peace, and oblige Philip to retire hom 
with his Forces, or you will contend wi 
him upon equal terms. If any one think 
all this cannot be done without great Tro 
ble and Expence, he thinks very right! 
for, it muſt be confeſs'd, the Inconvenienc 
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* The Athenians choſe certain Magiſtrates, by l 

. out of thoſe, whoſe Eſtates wwere valued at Five hundr 

Medimni, an Attic Meaſure containing fix Hul, 

Theſe Officers had the care both of the ſacred, and pub 
Money, lodg d in the Temple of Minerva. 
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of War are many and great: but if he 
reflects on the Dangers, to which the Neg- 
of theſe Meaſures will expoſe the State, 
will ſee the Expediency of engaging 
tartily in a buſineſs of ſo much conſe- 
wence, | 

Cou'd we be ſatisfied, upon the word of 
me God (for no Mortal, in that caſe, 
ou'd gain belief) that we might ſafely 
let all means of Defence, and be un- 
er no fear of an Attack from Philip; 
et, by the immortal Gods, it wou'd ſully 
e Glory of Athens, and the Fame of our 
uſtrious Anceſtors, for the ſake of our 
vn particular Repoſe, to leave the reſt of 
lie Greeks expoſed to Slavery. I wou'd 
ner die than offer you ſuch Advice. If 
y one elſe gives it you, and you embrace 
cannot help it; negle& your own De- 
tice, and abandon the common Cauſe. 
ut if no one is ſo raſh as to adviſe ſuch 
Conduct; if we are convinced, that the 
ore Conqueſts we ſuffer Philip to make, 
de ſtronger and more powerful Enemy 
e have to deal with; why all this Reluc- 
mce? and when, Athenians, ſhall we be- 


gin 
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gin to take care of our Affairs? — The 
I ſuppoſe, when ſome urgent Neceſſity co 
pels us. — But ſuch a Neceſlity (in 
opinion of a Free People) has been | 
at our Doors; and, ſurely, we ſhall 
wait for the Neceſſity of Slaves. E 
conſider the difference: To a Free M: 
there cannot be a greater Neceſſity, . 
a corrupt and ſcandalous Adminiftrati 
of Public Affairs; but to a Slave, 
moſt preſſing Neceſſity is, the Smart 
corporal Puniſhment — May it never 
our own Caſe! 

In repreſenting to you the Conduct 
your Leaders for ſome time paſt, I h 
- willingly omitted ſeveral Particulars. 
one thing I muſt obſerve. No ſooner 
the leaſt mention made of Affairs relat 
to Philip, but up ſtarts one or other am 
you, and cries out, How deſirable a th 
is Peace! How burthenſome the Supp 
of an Army! Theſe Men wou'd pur 
us of all our Wealth! And, with E 
mations of this kind, they obſtruct all ji 
Meaſures, and afford Philip Leiſure 


Opportunity to put all his Deſigns in E 
cli 
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Mn And thus you gain preſent Eaſe and 
niet, (which, in the Event, I fear, will be 
nd too dear a Purchaſe;) and theſe Men, 
mours and Rewards. But, why all this 
ins to perſuade you to Peace? Are you 
t ſufficiently inclined to it of yourſelves ? 
t them employ their Eloquence in per- 
ding Philip to it, who is actually at War. 
they can prevail with him, they are ſure 
your Concurrence. They complain of 
thenfome Expences; but thoſe can never 
ſo, which are incurr'd in providing for 
Safety: The greateſt Burthen will be, 
hat we muſt ſuffer by neglecting to do ſo. 
d, as to exhauſting the Public T reaſure, 
z beſt prevented by a careful and. frugal 
nagement of it, not by a total Neglect 
applying it to the moſt uſeful Purpoſes. 
r my own part, O Men of Aubens, I am 
ly ſcandalized, to ſee you ſo anxious 
ut the Expences of a War, when it is in 
r own Power to prevent, as well as 
iſh, all Profuſion and Miſapplication of 
public Money; and at the fame time 
© Wunaffected with the Progreſs of Philip's 
nk ms, who is plundering all the Grecian 
cyl States 
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262 The Oration concerning 
States in their turns, and ultimately con 
triving the Deſtruction of this. 
But, how comes it to paſs, O Men e 
Athens, that, when Philip wages open Wa 
and lays Siege to the Grecian Towns, no 
of theſe Men ever pretend, he is committin 
Acts of Violence and Injuſtice, but lay th 
whole blame of the War on thoſe, wh 
wou'd perſuade you to reſiſt his Attempt 
and take up Arms in the Cauſe of Liberty 
The true Reaſon is: They are ſenſible, th; 
a War muſt neceſſarily be attended vit 
many and great Inconveniences; and there 
fore would divert the whole Weight of th: 
popular Indignation, which any ill Succeſſ he 
wou'd probably excite, upon thoſe, whi 
give you the moſt ſalutary Advice; thai 
whilſt the Vengeance of the State falls 0 
theſe, inſtead of Philip, they may find thei 
Account in turning Accuſers, and skree 
their own Miſcondu& from public Cenſure 
This is their real Meaning, when they cr 
out, Some among you wou'd plunge th 
„ State in a new War: ' This is at th 
bottom of all their Cavilling. But I a 
— nothing has encouraged Philip 1 th: 


invad 
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* our Rights, and at this very time to 
iſt the Cardians, ſo much as the general 
verſion of the Athenians to War. Whilſt 
E will not acknowledge that he is at War 
ith us, can we expect, he will be ſo Senſe- 
as to - contradict us, and inſiſt upon it 
at he is? But, ſhou'd he actually Invade 
„ what ſhall we then ſay? As for Philip 
mſelf, he will even then deny that he is 
War with us; as he did to the Orizans, 
hen his Army was in their Country; and 
the Phereans, before he laid Siege to their 
ty: Nor did he profeſs himſelf at War 
th the Olynthians, till he had march'd his 
vrees into their Territory. Will you, then, 
the blame upon thoſe, who, now, ad- 


ale you to repel Force with Force? Our 


oming Slaves will then be inevitable: for 
Nee is no other Mean, if, on the one 
and, we will not oppoſe Force to Force, 
on the other, the Enemy will allow us 
Reſpite. | 

Nor is the Danger, to which Athens is 
y5'd, the ſame with that, which threatens | 
er States. It is not merely the Conqueſt, 


the utter Deſtruction, of this City, which 
Philip 
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Philip aims at. He knows, you neither wil, 
nor can, be Slaves. You are accuſtom'd tg 
Empire, and can, if you pleaſe, give him 
more Trouble than all the World beſide, 
Let us then be aſſured, that the very Being 
of our State is in Danger; and let us not 
only deteſt, but ſeverely puniſh, all thoſe 
who wou'd ſell both themſelves. and thei 
Country to Philip. We muſt not expect u 


have cenſured thoſe domeſtick ones, wh 
favour: their Deſigns againſt us. For, fo long 
as you ſplit upon theſe, as upon ſo man 
Rocks, you will never do any thing again 
thoſe, till it is too late. But, what is it en 
.courages him to inſult you, as he non 
plainly does? Why does he delude other 
with ſpecious Pretences of Kindneſs, whil 
he employs open Menaces againſt you? Hi 


jection ; he deceiv'd the unhappy Olynthian 
by giving them Potidea, and other Things 
and he is now practiſing the ſame Arts 
gainſt the 'Thebans, whom he has put | 
Poſſeſſion of Bæotia, and deliver*d from al 
hazardous and expenſive war, Thus, whil 

| the 
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theſe ſeveral States have had ſome imme- 
date Advantages in View, ſome of them 
have already ſuffer'd in a manner notorious 
Mo the whole World, and others are ex- 
Poſed to the ſame Danger. As for you, O 
Men of Atbens, (not to reckon up all your 
Loſſes) in the very Concluſion of the Peace, 
bow were you over-reach*d, and how ſhame. 
billy plunder'd! Phocis ! Thermopyle ! And, 
1 Thrace, Doriſcus, Sellium, and Cherſoblep. 
% himſelf ! Were they not all loſt? Does 
ot Philip even now keep Poſſeſſion of Car. 
i, and openly avow it? And why, think 
jou, does he treat you in ſo ſingulat a 
anner? The Reaſon is, becauſe, in Athens 
one, it is lawful to eſpouſe the Intereſt of 


ich by betraying his Country, has full Li- 
erty of delivering his treacherous Advice, 
nilſt the Poſſeſſions of the State are expos'd 


Wi, had not the People been infatuated 
the Surrender of Potidea. In Theſſaly, it 
dd have been unſafe to eſpouſe his Cauſe, 
ad not the Multitude, by the Expulſion of 

N =: 


nEnemy 3 and the very Perſon, who grows 


Prey to the Enemy. At Ohnthus, no 
ne wou*d have dared to plead in favour of 


* 
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their Tyrants, and the Recovery of their Ran 
of Ampbictyons (both the Act of Philip) com 
in for their Share of Advantage. Nor wou 
it have been more ſafe at Thebes, before th 
Defeat of the Phoceans, and the reſtoring 
of Bæotia. In Athens alone, tho' Philip h; 
not only robb*d us of Amphipolis and Cardiq 
but fortify*d Eubæa fo as to be a conſta 
Check upon this State, at Athens alone, it! 
lawful to plead in favour of Philip. Na 
of thoſe who eſpouſe his Intereſt, ſome 
from being poor, are become rich; other! 
from unknown and obſcure, Diſtinguiſh' 
and Illuſtrious: While you, on the contrar 
have exchanged your Glory for Obſcurit 
and your Riches for Poverty. For I recko 
the Wealth of a State to conſiſt in its A 
liances, and its Credit at home and abroad 
but in all theſe you are totally bankrupt. B 
neglecting theſe Advantages, and ſufferin 
yourſelves to be deprived of them, you ha 
render'd Philip Great and Succeſsful, an 
formidable both to the Greets and Barbar 
ans; and yourſelves deſpicable and aba 
don'd ; diſtinguiſh'd, indeed, by an outli 
Shew of Plenty and Affluence, but, as 


a 
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ny real Proviſion for the Strength and Se- 
urity of the State, contemptible and ri- 
liculous. : : 

cannot but obſerve, how inconſiſtent 
he Behaviour of ſome of your Orators is 
mth the Advice they give you. They wou'd 
erſuade you to ſit ſtill under the Injuries 
jou ſuffer ; but they will not fit ſtill them- 
flves, tho* no Injury is offer'd them. What! 
by they, ſhall we diſſemble our Opinions? 
dall we be Cowards, and afraid to ſpeak ? 
for my own part, I neither am, nor defire 
p be thought, a bold, forward, and impor- 
nate Speaker, Nevertheleſs, I cannot but 
tem myſelf more truly brave and coura- 
tious, than theſe raſh Counſellors. It is not 
Mark of true Courage, to be zealous for 
lecuſations, Proſecutions, and Puniſhments, 
the neglect of the Public Utility. The 
onfidence of ſuch Men ariſes from their 
kfety, which they effectually ſecure by ad- 
ling you to ſuch Meaſures only, as carry 
d immediate Appearance of Danger to the 
ſtate, Whereas the Man of true Courage, 
d real Patriotiſm, is he, who, for the 
© Wie of the Public Good, often oppoles 
; 2 the 
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the general bent of the People; who give i 
the moſt wholſome, tho? not always the moi: 
palatable, Advice; who prefers vigoroug $ 
Meaſures, tho* attended with Difficulty andi o 
Danger, to timorous, tho' ſeemingly ſafer, M1 
Counſels; and who is willing to be accoun- ! 
table to the State for the Succeſs of what g 
adviſes or undertakes, This is the trulyMm 
brave Man; not thoſe, who, by a temporizingMin 
Obſequiouſneſs, have weaken'd the ſtrongeſti¶ e 
Supports of the State. Men! whom I amWou 
ſo far from deſiring to emulate, and from 
thinking good Citizens, that ſhou'd any on 
ask me, What Service have you done theWtic 
State? Inſtead of reckoning up the Pub Ci. 
lic Offices I have borne, the Gallies I harte 


fitted out, the Contributions I have paid 
the Captives ] have ranſom'd, and othe 
Acts of Humanity done by me, I would al 
ledge nothing but my Diſapprobation of the 
preſent Conduct of Affairs. Tho? I might 
accuſe, proſecute, and puniſh, as well as others 
I was never led to ſuch Practices by Inclif 

nation, Avarice, or Ambition. On the con 
trary, I have ſacrificed my own Reputatio 
and Credit with you, by conſtantly givin 
ſuc 


— 


advanced the Reputation and Credit of the 
state. This, perhaps, I may boaſt of with- 
out exciting Envy. But I ſhould have thought 
] afted the part of a very bad Citizen, had 


grandized myſelf, but have ruin'd the Com- 
nonwealth, For I ever look'd upon the 
Intereſts of the Government and of the 


what is eaſieſt to be done, We are natu- 
ally inclined to take up with the latter; but 
the Underſtanding and Eloquence of a good 
Citizen ought to be employ*d in promoting 
te former. 5 3f 

I have heard it objected to me, that I 
© indeed give good Advice, but that the 
foſture of Affairs requires ſomething more 
han Words, Upon which I will fairly de- 
er my Sentiments. I am of Opinion then, 
that the Duty of a Counſellor is only to pro- 
Poſe what is fitteſt to be done. And this, I 
ink, may be eaſily proved. You may re- 
nember what Timotheus once ſaid to you, 


3 
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ſuch Advice, as, if follow'd, wou'd have 


[ adviſed ſuch Meafures, as would have ag- 


Pcople as inſeparable ; and think every one 
dught to propoſe what is beſt, rather than 


en he was adviſing you to aſſiſt the 
Eu- 
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Eubæans againſt the Thebans, who had in 
vaded them: O Athenians (ſaid the Orator 


© are you now deliberating what Meaſures 


« you ſhall take, when the Enemy is au 


& ally in the Iſland ? Why do you not preſ 


c to the Haven, and embark immediately! 
„ Why do you not cover the Sea wit 
c Ships? This was Timotheus's Advice 
and, by following it, you effected the Buſi 
neſs. But if, thro* Indolence, you had neg 
| lected it, wou'd the State have reap'd thi 
Advantage it then did ? no, certainly. I 
like manner, whatever -is propoſed by me 
or any one elſe, at preſent, as fit to be done 
the putting it in Execution depends intire] 
upon yourſelves, the explaining and inforcing 
the Advice is alone the proper Buſineſs ol 
the Orator. 

I will briefly recapitulate what I woulc 
propoſe, and have done. My Advice is, that 
you raiſe the neceflary Supplies of Money 
that you recruit and maintain the Army nov 
on Foot; that you look into, and rectify 
paſt Miſcarriages, and not give all up fot 
the Cavils of a few Men; that you fenc 
Embaſſadors to the neighbouring States, witi 

prope 
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proper Inſtructions for the Management of 
jour Intereſts abroad; that you ſeverely 
puniſh, and hold in utter abhorrence, all 
corrupt Betrayers of the State at home, that 
ziſe and good Men may find their Account 
n a prudent and virtuous Behaviour. If you 
follow this Advice, and rouze from your 
preſent  Thoughtleſneſs and Inactivity, you 
may promiſe yourſelves ſucceſs in all your 
WW Undertakings. But if you exert yourſelves 
only in praiſing and applauding an Oration, 
nd will not ſtir'a Step when any thing 1s to 
ee done, the Orator may ſpare his pains; 
or all the Eloquence in the World will not 
sse a State, which does nothing to prevent 
ts own Ruin. 
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THE THIRD 
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Tranflated, in 1702, 


By the Honourable Colonel Stanhope. 


* 


The ARGUMENT. 


Philip pretending to be at Peace with the Athe- 
nians, and yet doing them many Injuries, the 
Orator here exhorts them to rouze from their 
Lethargy, and provide againſt the Dangers, 
which threatned themſelves, and all Greece, 
from the common Enemy. | 


HO much has been ſaid, Men of 
e Athens, almoſt in every Aſſembly, 
concerning the Injuries, which Phil 
has done, not only to you, but to the other 
Greeks, ſince he made Peace: And tho? it 
be agreed by all (I am confident of it) even 
by thoſe, who do not act as they ought, that 


it is incumbent on every Man to direct hi 
Words 


Art 
chile 
* at 


Words and Actions towards repreſſing and 


vithſtanding, our Affairs brought to ſuch 
Paſs, by our Miſmanagement, that I fear 


bly ſoever it may ſound to you, Thar, 
hould all your Orators, and your ſelves, 


have conſpired, they to propoſe, and you 


o enact, what was moſt Pernicious, our 


- Wcondition could not be worſe than it now. 
s This ill State of our Affairs may be 
aſcribed to many Cauſes, for one or two 


would never thus have ruined them. But, 


Ar 


noſt pleaſing to you, than uſeful to the State, 
dome of them, Athenzans, if they can but 


0 care for the future, nor imagine that you. 
wht to be more careful. Others, by im- 
caching your Miniſters, and charging them 
ith falſe Crimes, labour only to make one 
en ert of your City puniſh the other, that, 
nat hile you are thus employed, Philip may 
his at Liberty to ſay and do whatever he 
ds 
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chaſtiſing this Man's Inſolence, I ſee, not- 


„i may. be ſaid with Truth, how diſagreea- 


won inquiry, you will find a principal one 
o be, the Corruption of your Speakers, 
ho chooſe rather to propoſe. what will be 


kcure to themſelves Power and Credit, take 


N 5 pleaſes. 
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pleaſes, Theſe are the Meaſures which you 
follow; and theſe are the Cauſes of your I 1 
Confuſion and your Errors. I intreat you,  : 
Athenians, to bear with my Freedom of Ml i 
Speech, and not to be angry at the Truths Ml ( 
I ſhall tell you. Conſider rather, that, in t 
other things, you think it ſo neceſſary to Ml 
allow Liberty of Speech to all who inhabit m 
your City, that even Strangers, nay your MW ar 
Slaves, ſhare it with you; it being common 
to ſee Servants among you ſpeak their Sen- 
timents with greater Freedom than Citi- 
Zens are allow'd to do in ſome other States, 
And yet this Freedom is baniſhed from 
your Councils: from whence it follows, that, 
being perpetually cajoled and flattered by 
Diſcourſes ' contrived to pleaſe your Ears, 
you live deluded in a miſtaken Security, bee. 
whilſt the Publick is really in the utmolY opp 
danger. If, therefore, you are at preſengſÞ If 
in the ſame Diſpoſition, I have nothingWken 
more to ſay; but if you are willing to hearus, 
without Diſguiſe or -Flattery, what may#ou 
conduce moſt to your Welfare, I am tht 
ready to ſpeak : for tho*, thro' our Supine 


neſs, things are in a very ill Poſture, it 
00 
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rot yet impoſſible to redreſs them, provided 
you reſolve to act as you ought, What I 
am about to ſay may appear a Paradox, tho? 
It be moſt true. It is, that the very fatal 
«Ml Cauſe of our paſt Misfortunes proves 
the greateſt Security for our future Suc- 
of «6. But what do I mean by this? I 
nean, that the wretched Condition you 
MW are in is to be imputed wholly to your own. 
nM Neglet, who have not done one ſingle 
ding, which might prevent it: for if theſe 
i. Misfortunes had come upon us, notwith- 
ſtanding we had taken prudent Meaſures, . 
there would then be no hopes left of Amend- 
ment; whereas Philip can now be ſaid to 
have overcome only our Sloth and Negli-- 
rence, but not the State: You cannot have 
been defeated, who never moved a Step to 
oppoſe him. 

If we were all agreed, that Philip has bro- 
ken the Peace, and is making War againſt 
us, it would only be neceſſary to conſult. 
about the moſt eaſy and ſecure Methods of 
reſiſting him: But fince there are Men ſo 
unreaſonable as to hearken to the falſe Sug- 
geſtions of ſome of your Speakers, who, at 
the 


I ̃ — —ü— 4ä— 
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the very time when Philip is ſeizing neigh-M p 
bouring Towns, has poſſeſsd himſelf of NN 
many Places which belong to you, and is Nhe 
unjuſtly diſturbing all Mankind, would yet Wit 
make us paſs for the Aggreſſors, and charge 
ſome of us with being Authors of the War; 
it is neceſſary to proceed with Caution, and 
to rectify ſuch a miſtake, leſt, if any Man 
ſhall, in Speech or Writing, hci how we 
may beſt defend ourſelves, he may after- 
wards be impeached and tryed as a Diſturber 
of the Peace. I, therefore, begin by de- 
claring this to be my Opinion, that, if the 
Choice of War or Peace be left in our Me w 
power, if it be poſſible for us to enjoy Peace, 
we ought certainly to chooſe it ; and whoever 
is of the ſame Opinion ought to juſtify it 
by Speaking and Voting without Prevarica- 
tion. But if a Neighbour, powerfully arm- 
ed, amuſes us with the name of Peace, while 


he is committing Acts of Hoſtility, what is 
there left for us to do, but to oppoſe Force e O! 
to Force? If, after his Example, you will Im, 
give to the War, you ſhall make againſt Þ's tc 
him, the name of Peace, I conſent ; But if ins. 
any Man can really imagine That to be a, 
Peace, 
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Peace, by which Philip, ſubduing all our 
Bl Neighbours, is forcing a Way to attack us, 
Ihe is certainly not in his right Senſes : at beſt 
Mit can be ſaid to be a Peace but on one ſide, 
that is, a Peace of the Athenians with Philip, 
but not of Philip with the Athenians. This 
Advantage he has purchaſed by ſo many 
Iribes, that he can make War upon you, 
hilſt Athens moſt religiouſly obſerves Peace 
rith him. We are certainly the moſt ſtupid 
f Men, if we expect that he will ever de- 
are War againſt us: no, tho' he were in 


e will not own it; his Treatment of others 
n the like caſe may ſufficiently warn you. 
e owned not his Deſign upon Olynthas, 
| he came within five Miles of that un- 
ppy City: he then ſent them this Meſſage, 
at one of theſe two things were neceſſary, 


ile ther that they ſhould quit Ohynthus, or 


is Wnſelf Macedon. If, at any time before, 
rce e Olynthians conceived the leaſt Jealouſy of 
vill n, he took it very ill, and ſent Embaſſa- 


nſt Urs to vouch for the Sincerity of his Inten- 


ns. When he marched againſt the Pho- 


, did he not pretend it was to aſſiſt 
them 


he middle of A/zica, or in our very Port, 
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them as his Friends and Allies? Their Em. 
baſſadors were attending him in his Camp, 
and many amongſt us thought that Expedi. 
tion might prove fatal to the Thebans, It 
was under the like pretence of Alliance and 
Friendſhip, that he lately entered The: 
ſaly, and ſeized Phere, which he ſtill keeps; 
and, laſt of all, he has told the unhappy M;; 
Oritans, that, hearing of the Factions and 
internal Diſtempers of their City, he had, Nee. 
out of his Affection, ſent Soldiers to viſit Mn: 
them, judging it to be the Duty of a true rat 
Friend, and good Ally, not to be wanting on Was 
ſuch occaſions. Can you then believe, that, Pb 
ſince he rather choſe to employ Deceit, than the 
open Force, againſt Enemies, whoſe little Wma 
Power could not be dangerous to him, andfWT;. 
whoſe Reſiſtance, if they had been prepared po 
could ſcarce have ſecured them; Can yo, 
I ſay, believe, that he will declare open 
War with you, eſpecially. when he finds you 
ſo willing to be deceived? No, it cannot 
be; he would be the moſt fooliſh of Men 
if, finding you, 'as he does, diſpoſed to re 
ſent the Injuries, he has done you, not againſt 
him, but againſt each other, and to vent al 
you 
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your Indignation in impeaching and bring- 
„ing to trial ſome of your own Citizens, he 


- W ſhould put an end to your Strife and Fac- 


t tions, encourage you to take up arms againſt 
d himſelf, and deprive our venal Orators of 


your Reſolutions, which is, that Philip does 
not make war upon us. | 
But is it poſſible, O ye Gods! that any 
reaſonable Man will judge, whether a Prince 
makes war, or keeps the Peace, by the 


Actions? No, there can be no ſuch Man. 


the laſt Peace, and before Diopithes com- 
manded your Armies, or you had ſent the 
Troops which are in the Cherſoneſus, had 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of Serrium and Doriſcus, 
and driven out the Garriſons, which our Ge- 
eral had placed in Serrium, and the holy 
Mountain, What name then ſhall we give 
o ſuch Overt Acts? For, take notice, he 
had then ſworn to obſerve the Peace. Nor 
kt any Man object, of how little moment 
heſe Actions were to our State: for whe- 
mer theſe were trifles in themſelves, and of 
2 | | no 


their moſt ſpecious Argument for delaying 


rames he gives to either, rather than by his 


Philip, immediately after the Concluſion of 
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no conſequence to us, is another Queſtion, 
But that the Tranſgreſſion of what is juſt 


[2 . W 
and ſacred, whether it be in great or ſmall I 
matters, ought to have the ſame weight, is 
certain, But even now that he ſends merce- 0 


nary Soldiers, owns his giving Aſſiſtance, Ig 
and writes ſuch Letters to your Subjects of I, 
the Cher/one/us, which both the King of 
Perfia and all the Greeks own of right to be 
yours, how ſhall we term ſuch Proceedings? 
For he profeſſes, that he makes no War. 
For my part, I am ſo far from allowing, 
that, whilſt he is guilty of ſuch Practices, he 
does not violate the Peace, that I look on 
his Attempts upon Megara, his Endeavour ron 
to eſtabliſh Tyranny in Eubæa, his preſent 
Expedition to Thrace, his ſecret Practices in rm 
the Pelbponneſus, and, in ſhort, his doing all N 
this with a high hand, relying on his Force, Now 
as fo many notorious Acts of Hoſtility, andi hen 
direct Breaches of the Peace; unleſs you will, o 
ſuppoſe him, who is erecting Machines and 
Batteries againſt a Town, to be at Peace 
with that Town, till the very Inſtant that tis, c... 
Engines begin to play and ſhake its Walls 
But That no Man will maintain; on tht 

contrary 
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contrary, whoever is erecting Works, by 
which I am to be taken, makes War upon 

| me, tho' a Dart has not been thrown, or 
in Arrow ſhot. Reflect then, Athenians, 
Joo what Dangers you will be expoſed, if he 
effects theſe Projects, if the People of the 
f Helleſ pont be alienated from you, if your 
f Enemy becomes Maſter of Megara and 
Eubæa, and if he engages the Peloponneſus 
in his Intereſt, Can you, then, I ask, look 
dn him, who is raiſing ſuch Engines againſt 
your State, to be at Peace with you? You 
muſt certainly judge quite otherwiſe. For 
rom the Day that he ruin'd the Phoceans, 
rom that Day, I pronounce, he has made 
ar upon you; and for that reaſon I af- 
rm, that you ought in prudence 1mmedi- 
tely to ſtop his Progreſs, and that, if you. 
ce Wow defer it, it will be out of your power, 
nd hen you ſhall hereafter attempt it. I am 
lo of an opinion far different from others, 
ho have adviſed you: They are for delt- 
rating and debating, what is fit to be done 
ncerning Byzantium and the Cherſoneſus, 
hereas I think you ought to aſſiſt them, 


Ichout any delay, to take the utmoſt care 
ar} 2D leſt 
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leſt any TI befal them, and to ſend forth. il : 
with whatever is wanting to the Generals W f 
you have there. You ought next to deli- I 
berate about the State of all Greece, as being g 
expoſed to the greateſt danger. I ſhall lay MP 
before you the Reaſons I have to be thus A. 
apprehenſive, that, if my Fears be well! 
founded, you may become ſenſible of your 
Danger, and take ſome care for your own tte 
Security, tho* you neglect that of others, N vii 
If, on the contrary, they appear chimeri-(icr 
cal, and that you judge me ſtruck with a 
panick Terror, I am willing, both now and 
ever after, to forfeit your Attention, and to 
be accounted guilty of the ARGS Extrara 
_ 

To convince you, then, with how muc 
reaſon I am alarm'd for you, I might offer 
to your Reflexions, from how ſmall a Be 
ginning and low State Philip is arrived . 
his preſent Grandeur: I might next deſcrib 
the miſerable State of Greece, torn and di 
vided by the Rage of Faction, and the im 
placable Animoſities of contending Partie 
Which Poſture of Affairs at home duly co 
ſider'd, we ought not ſo much to wonde 
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at the prodigious growth of Ppilip's power, 
from the time paſt to this Day, as we 

bhould have reaſon to do, if, after having 
gained ſo much upon us, he ſhould not 
proceed and ſubdue the whole. But theſe, 
nnd many other Conſiderations of this kind, 
! ſhall wave at preſent, and inſiſt on this 
r chiefly, that he has obtained one Point by 
ne Conceſſion of all the. Greeks, beginning 
s Nvith yourſelves, which was ever conteſted 
i- Jeretofore, and which produced all the Wars 
ve ever had in Greece. What is, then, this 
nighty Advantage we allow him to uſurp? 
lt is no leſs, Athenians, than the Privilege 
of doing in Greece whatever he pleaſes, of 
leſtroying ſingly whomſoever he thinks fit, 
f ravaging Provinces, and reducing Towns 
o Slavery. You were formerly the Um- 
res of Greece, and held the Reins during 
eyenty-three Years. The Spartans enjoy*d 
e fame Rank Twenty-nine, And, of late, 
ie Thebans make a conſiderable Figure, 
mice the Battle of Zeufra, But neither 
rtieiI0u, nor the Thebans, nor Sparta, were ever 
confÞ8ficred, by the other Greeks, to exerciſe an 


ndeFbitrary Power over them. Quite contrary, 
Athe- 


IV 
[ dl 
im 


univerſally agreed to make War upon you, 


us by the other? But Philip has, in not ful 
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Alihenians: when you, or rather your An- 
ceſtors, were thought to want Moderation 
towards ſome of your Neighbours, it was ll © 


and thoſe, who had no reaſon to complain I 
of you on their own account, appear'd as 


forward in the Quarrel, as thoſe who had 2 
been injured. Again, when the Lacedemo- WM" 
zians ſucceeded you in Power, they no MW" 
ſooner began to carry themſelves with Inſo- 4 

a 


lence, and with a high hand to make 
changes in ſeveral Governments, but all 
Greece joined in a War againſt them, not 
excepting thoſe, who had been well treated 
under their Government. But it is needleſs 
to urge other Examples; have not we our 
ſelves, and the Spartans, been engaged in 
Wars undertaken purely in the Defence o 
others, whom we ſaw injured, when no 
the leaſt Injury had been offer*d to either of 


thirteen Years that he has appeared upon the 
Stage, done more Injuries to Greece, tha 
could ever be laid to the charge, either 0 
the Spartans during their Thirty, or of you 


Anceſtors during their Seventy Years Adm 
niſtratio! 
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niſtration. Yes, Athenians, all the injurious 

Proceedings, that can be imputed to either 

of theſe States, during ſo long a Tract of 

Time, put together, equal not the ſmalleſt 

part of his. Nor will what I here advance 

require far-fetch'd Proofs; for, to fay no- 
| thing of Olyathus, Methone, Apollonia, and 
two and thirty Towns in Thrace, all of which 
are ſo miſerably deſtroy'd, that a Traveller 
vill not diſcover the leaſt Trace or Fooiſtep, 
that ever they were inhabited ; and to paſs 
oer ſo great a People as the Phoceans, who 
ote wholly cut off; let us reflect on the pre- 
od kent State of the Theſſalians. Has not Phi- 
> ip, deſtroyed their Towns, ſubverted their 
boyernment, and divided their Country in- 
b four Diſtricts, ſubject to as many Te- 
o archs: fo that, inſtead of ſome Towns, 
not bich were before oppreſſed by particular 
ofTyrants, the whole Country is now inſlaved 
coli his Viceroys. Do not the Towns of Eu- 
th labour under the Yoke of Tyrants, and 
chanſÞ''s at the Gates, as it were, of Thebes and 
er obens? Does he not write plainly in his 
you piſtles, 7 profeſs to be in Peace with all who 
ami obey me ? nor does he oily write lo, but 
ation confirms 
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confirms his Words by Actions. He is ren. 
dring himſelf Maſter of the Helleſpont, hav. 
ing before attacked Ambracia: Elis, a Tow 
ſo conſiderable in the Peloponneſus, is become Il 
ſubject to him; and, not long ſince, he at-M* 
tempted to ſurpriſe Megara. Neither Greece, MW" 
nor the Country of the Barbarians, can con- 

tain his Ambition, Yet we, who are Gre: 
cians, ſee and hear all this, without Emo- 
tion. We think not of ſending Embaſlie| 
to awaken each other, and to rouze up ou - 
Indignation, We ſeem rather plunged 1n : Th 
profound Lethargy; and, as if the Ram ne 
parts of each Town were an impenetrablaÞ*< 
Barrier that divided it from all Mankind 
we have not, to this Hour, done the lea 
thing which we might or ought to hay 
done; not taken the leaſt ſtep towards uni 
ting in our common Defence, towards con 
tracting Friendſhips and Alliances for ov 
mutual Security. We neglect and overloo 
the growing Power of our Enemy, and eac 
of us thinks, that he gains ſo much ti 
for himſelf, as Philip is employing to t 
Deſtruction of his Neighbour z but how | 


ſecure the common Liberty of Greece, 
| Schent 
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Scheme, no Meaſures are ſo much as thought 


of; and yet no Man can be ignorant, that 
Philip, like a Fever, or any other periodical 
Diſtemper, the Return of whoſe Fits is cer- 
ain, is making a ſure Progreſs towards him, 
who thinks himſelf fartheſt from danger, 

It is true, Athens and Sparta have for- 
merly committed Acts of Injuſtice : But the 
Greeks, who were then oppreſſed, were at 
kaſt oppreſſed by Greeks, and became ſub- 
er to their Brethren and Countrymen. 
Their Tranſgreſſion might be compared to 
the Fxtravagance of a Son, born Heir to a 
reat Eſtate, which if he miſmanages and 
quanders, he deſerves indeed Reproof and 
lame, yet can it not be ſaid of him, that 
W: is a Stranger, nor will he be thought to 
ave forfeited his Right of Inheritance : But 


* a Slave, or ſuppoſititious Son, ſhould 
eee and deſtroy what he is no way related 


gnity is far more grievous, and deſerves 
e utmoſt Reſentment. Why then do not 
len reaſon thus in relation to Philip, who is 
0 er from being a Cree, or having any 
OF Wition to Greece, that few, even among 


4 7 
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ti 


all Men would agree, that ſuch an In- 
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the Barbarians, would own the Place of hi: 
Extraction? A vile Macedonian! ſprung 
from a Country, which formerly did not af- 
ford a good Slave! And with what Indig. 
nity does this Man treat us all! After ſo 
many Greek Towns deſtroyed by him, does 
he not preſide at the Pythian Games, the 
general Entertainments of all Greece? and if 
he does not vouchſafe to aſſiſt in Perſon, he 
ſends his Slaves thither to have the Direction M1 
of them. He is Maſter of Thermopylz, and Ml 4 
the Paſſages into Greece; he guards them x 
with foreign Soldiers; he has aſſumed the 
Privilege of being firſt admitted to conſult 
the Delphic Oracle, contrary to your Right, 
to that of the Theſ/alians, the Dorians, and 
of all the Ampbictyons, to whoſe Afſembl 
not all, even Greeks, are allowed to ſenc 
Repreſentatives. He preſcribes to the 7% 
ſalians how they are to be govern'd ; hi 
ſends his mercenary Soldiers, ſome t( 
Porthmus, to drive out the Eretrians ; other 
to Oreum, to (et up there the Tyrant PHI 
ſtides. All this the Grecs ſee, and bt: 
patiently: They look on it as on a Stor 


of Hail, which every Man prays may Mea 


ho 
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ght upon his own Grounds, but no 0a 
> Wl £0es about to fence againſt, 


Nor do we ſuffer only the Injuries and 


Affronts, offer' d to Greece in general, to 
paſs unpuniſh'd: our Inſenſibility goes yet 
farther, and is carried to the higheſt pitch, 
ſince no one thinks of revenging his own 
Wrongs. Has not Philip invaded Ambracia 
and Leucas, both Towns ſubject to Corinth £ 
Has he not forced NaupaFus from the 


Etolians ? Has he not taken Echinus from 
the Thebans ? Is he not marching againſt the 
Mꝛantines your Confederates? And, to fay 
o more, is he not now in poſſeſſion of Car- 
da, the greateſt Town of the Cher ſoneſus? 
Thus inſulted, thus notoriouſly injured, we 
e all of us irreſolute and indolent; we only 
bok at one another, and miſtruſt one ano- 
her. Now, if he treats, with ſuch Inſo- 
knce, the whole Body of Greece, what think 
jou will be his Carriage, when he ſhall 
ave ſucceſſively ſubdued each of us? What 
en can be the Reaſon of our preſent paſ- 
ive Diſpoſition? For there muſt be ſome 
Keaſon aſſignable, why the Greeks, who 

o have 


Achaians, and ſworn to deliver it to the 
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have been ſo zealous heretofore in defence 

of Liberty, are now ſo prone to Slavery, 

There was then, Athenians, a Principle fix'd 

in the Minds of all Men, which is no more, 

That Principle overcame the Per/ian Wealth, 
preſerved the Freedom of Greece, and never i 
failed to make us Conquerors both by Sea; 
and Land. But, now that it is worn out, \ 
all goes to ruin amongſt us. And what was « 
this Principle? It was ſomewhat very plain 
and ſimple; it was an implacable Hatred m 
againſt all who ſuffered themſelves to be bi · Nun 
bed by Men ambitious of Power, or by the 
Enemies of Greece. To have been con- 
victed of Bribery was, then, accounted the 
higheſt Guilt; it was puniſhed with the ut- 
moſt Severity; no Mercy, no Remiſſion 
was to be expected. It was not, then, pol yer 
fible to purchaſe of your Orators, or Gene · I did. 
rals, with ready Money, thoſe critical Oc uſe}, 
calions, thoſe favourable Opportunities 
which Fortune ſometimes offers to the In 
active and Careleſs againſt the moſt Vigc 
rous ard Diligent. No Gold could, then 
weaken our firm Concord at home, our Hs 
tred and Diſtruſt of Tyrants and Barbarians 
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or any of our other virtuous Diſpoſitions. 
But all theſe are now bought and ſold pub- 
i lickly as in a Market. Corruption has now 
introduced Manners quite oppoſite, which 
„have proved the Bane and Deſtruction of 
 W our Country. If Men are angry now, it is 
aW with thoſe, who detect and reprove ſuch 
tl Villainy, Is a Man known to have re- 


as Wl ceived foreign Money? People envy him. 
in Does he own it? They laugh. Is he for- 


mally convicted? They pardon him. Thus 
US, 


Numbers of Men; have larger Revenues ; 
and abound in all Things, which are 
thought to make the Strength of a Go- 
yernment, more than ever our Anceſtors 
did. But all theſe Advantages are rendred- 
uſeleſs to us by the Practices of thoſe, who 
traffick for the Publick. The Truth of all 
| here advance, concerning your preſent 
Diſpoſitions, you are but too ſenſible of: I 
need not undertake to prove it. But that, 
in former times, you were quite otherwiſe 
affected, I ſhall prove, not by Arguments 
0 92 of 


univerſally has this Contagion ſpread amongſt 


We are now ſtronger in Shipping, and 


lies, and that he ſhall ever be infamous, 
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of my own, but by an Inſcription of your 
Anceſtors: they ordered it to be engraven 
on a Pillar of Braſs, and to be preſerved in 
our Citadel, not for their own uſe (they 
needed not Inſcriptions to remind them of 
their Duty to the Publick) but that you 
might have an everlaſting Monument and 
Example of the Neceſſity you lie under to 
guard, with the utmoſt care, againſt Corrup- | 
tion, The Inſcription is this; Be Arthmius 
the Zelite, Son of Pythonax, infamous, and 
an Enemy to the People of Athens, and their 
Confederates, he and his Poſterity. The 
Reaſon follows, why this was done. — Becauſe | © 
be brought Gold from Media into Peloponne- I G 
ſus: it is not ſaid, fo Athens. This is the In- WW c. 
ſcription, Conſider now, in the Name of g. 
Jupiter, and all the Gods, and reflect with W w 
yourſelves, how the Athenians of that Age II ni 
reaſoned, and how much Dignity they ex- 
preſſed by this Action, They declare this 
Arthmius an Enemy to their State and Al- 


TT W 20. 1 Mm > 13 IIS, 


with his Poſterity, for having, as a Slave, 
in obedience to his Maſter the King of 
Perſia's Command, ( Zelea being in that 

King's 
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King's Dominions) brought his Gold, not 
into Athens, but only into Greece, Nor by 
this was meant Infamy alone: For what 
did it import a Zelite to be debarred from 
all Honour and Privilege, or to be ſhut out 


from all Society, at Athens? This there- 
fore is not the Senſe of the Inſcription; but 


it implies a capital Puniſhment : As when, 
in Caſes of Murder, a Man flies from Ju- 
ſtice, let ſuch an Offender, ſays our Law, die 
infamous: And whoever kills him, let him 
be accounted guiltleſs. 

Our Anceſtors thought it was incumbent 
on them to watch for the Security of all 
Greece: otherwiſe they would not have con- 
cern'd themſelves at what pernicious Bar- 
gains were driving in the Peloponneſus; nor 
would they have inflicted ſo ſevere a Pu- 
niſhment, as the Proſcription above-men- 
tion'd, on ſuch as were diſtributing Bribes 
there, When they follow'd ſuch meaſures, 
it is no wonder that Greece was formidable 
to the Barbarians, who are now become ter- 
rible to us; for you obſerve not the ſame 
Conduct, either in this, or any other thing. 
You are conſcious of the Truths I tell you; 

O 3 it 
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It is therefore needleſs for me to ſpend more 
time in acculing . all the Greeks; for I do 
that ſufficiently in cenſuring you. They are 
all equally blameable; none are leſs in fault 
than yourſelves. I therefore pronounce, that, 
in order to retrieve the wretched Condition, 
to which your Miſmanagement has reduced 
you, you muſt uſe your utmoſt Application, 
exert the greateſt Vigour, and attend to 
wholeſome Advice. But who ſhall give it? 
Do you command me to ſpeak, and will you 
calmly hear it? Let the Clerk read. 


Here the Clerk reads, after which Demoſthenes 
proceeds. 


J find this frivolous Argument, made ute 
of by ſome, to comfort and flatter us, That 
Philip 1s yet far from being ſo powerful as 
were formerly the Lacedemonians : they were 
Maſters of the Sea and Land; they had for 
Confederate the great King; in ſhort their 
Power ſeemed irreſiſtible. Athens notwith- 
Sanmng (= bez) eoped with this formida- 
ble Power, and is ſtill a City. In anſwer 
to this, I ſhall obſerve, that, amongſt the 


many Changes and — which 
have 


8 
0 
» 
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have been made of late, nothing ſeems to 


have received a greater Alteration, or to 


have been brought to ſo great a degree 
of Perfection, as the Art of War. For 
we are told, that not only the Lacedemonians, 
but all the other Greeks, made Expeditions 
formerly, which laſted only the four or five 
Summer Months: during which time they 
infeſted their Enemy's Country with. Troops 
compoſed of their own Citizens heavily 
armed z and at the end of that Seaſon every 
Man returned to his own home. Beſides, 
their Simplicity and Plain-dealing, at that 
time, was ſuch, that Gold and Silver were 
never made uſe of to procure Advantages 


in War, which was then ſubject to certain - 


Laws of Probityz whereas, now, you ſee 
that Traitors have almoſt ruin'd us, and 
that nothing is decided in the Field by 
open Force, or fair fighting. You hear of 
the many ſudden Expeditions, which Philip 
makes without oppoſition ; the Succeſs of 
them is owing, not to his Phalanx or heayy 
armed Troops, but to his Light Horſe and 
foreign Archers; with theſe he is always in 
motion, and ready to lay hold on every 

N O4 Advan- 
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Advantage, which the Diſcord and mutual WI 
Jealouſies, raiſed by his Emiſſaries, give t 
him over a City. He has no Sallies to 
fear from a Place, where each Man's Dif- YI | 
fidence, and Apprehenſion of Treachery, Nr 
makes him backward to hazard any thing, WW 1 
Unmoleſted, he is ſuffered to wait for his Y © 
Engines, and whatever is neceſſary to form t. 
a regular Siege. I may add, that he knows No 
no difference of Summer and Winter; ro Wi 
Seaſon is to him improper for Action. Since I » 
you know all this, does it not behove you to W v 
keep the War out of your own Country? lf of 
For if you compare this Man's way of ma. If th 
king War with the Simplicity of your an- P. 
cient Enemies the Lacedemonians, and take ¶ pc 
your meaſures upon that foot, you will cer- I to 
tainly be undone, Your chief care there- M 
fore muſt be, by early Preparations, and by Il be 
finding work for him at home, to prevent I in: 
his invading you. Nor is it your buſineſs to I cal 
engage him in pitched Battles; the Expe- I the 
rience of his Troops may there give him a I for 
Superiority over you. But, as to the main I yo! 
of the War, we have by Nature a thouſand I abi 
Advantages over him; amongſt others, the I bac 
Situation 
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Situation of his Country, which lies ex- 
tremely expoſed to be infeſted and haraſſed 
by our Fleets and Armies. But there will 
be wanting, beſides Fleets, or Armies, or 
military Proweſs, ſome other things to make | 
us victorious. Wiſdom, and Steadineſs in | 
our Counſels, and a juſt Reſentment againſt 
thoſe, who take his part amongſt us. You | 
ought to be fully perſuaded, that it will be 
impoſſible to get the better of your Enemies 
without Doors, *till you have puniſhed thoſe, 
who are doing his bulineſs in the midit 
of your City. But, O prodigious! you nei. 
. ther can, nor will, inflict ſuch neceſſary 
1- WM Puniſhment ; you ſeem infatuated, or rather 
te poſſeſſed and inſtigated by ſome evil Demon, 
r- W to ſuch a degree, that you applaud theſe 
e- Mercenaries: be the Motive what it will, 
y be it Envy, or the Pleaſure you take in hear- 
nt ing Railing, and ill- natured Jeſts, yourſelves 
to call up theſe Hirelings to ſpeak.. That 
e. they are hired, and have received. Bribes, 
a © ome of them cannot deny: nevertheleſs 
in W you laugh, and are pleaſed, when they 
nd abuſe ſome honeſt Patriot. Nor is this, tho? 
he bad enough, the worſt Miſchief you have 
on 4 drawn. 
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drawn on yourſelves; theſe Wretches are in 
truſted with the Adminiſtration, and you 
have made it ſafer for them to betray the 
Publick, than for honeſt Men to defend it. 
That you may be warned of the Calamities, 
to which the Deference you have for theſe 
Men will expoſe you, I will inſtance to you 
ſome known Examples. There were, in 
Olynthus, amongſt the principal Citizens, 
two. Factions, the one devoted to Philip, 
and abſolutely govern'd by him; the other 
zealous for their true Intereſt, and uſing 
their utmoſt Endeavours to preſerve their 
Country from Slavery: now which of theſe 
two, think ye, were the Authors of its 
Ruin? Which of them. betray*d the Body 
of Horſe, whoſe loſs proved fatal to that 
City? Philip*s Partizans were guilty of this 
Treachery. Whilft Olyathas was in being, 
they ſo blackened the Reputation of virtuous 
Men by Calumnies and the Imputation of 
forged Crimes, that the deluded People ba- 
niſh'd Apollonides. Nor is Olynthas the only 
Example of a People undone by. ſuch. Prac- 
tices. The ſame Diſorder has, in other 
Places, been attended. with the fame Conſe- 
quences 


ſequences, When the People of Eretria 
had, by driving out Plutarch and his fo- 
reign Soldiers, made themfelves a free States 
and were Maſters of Porihmus, ſome of 
them inclin'd to us, and ſome to Philip; 
the latter prevailed, and the unhappy Ere- 
irians were at length perſuaded by them to 
baniſh their Defenders; the Conſequence 
of which was, that Philip, their Friend 
and Ally, ſent into their Town Hipponi- 
cus, with a thouſand Soldiers, who razed 


the Walls of Porthmus, and eſtabliſh'd 


over them three Tyrants, Hipparchus, Au- 
tomedon, and Chtarchus, Not fatisfied with 
this, he has, twice ſince, driven them out 
of their Country, when, recover*d from 


their paſt Errors, they aſpired to become 


free. Eurylochus and Parmenion were ſeve- 
rally the Miniſters of his harſh Commands, 
But to what purpoſe ſhould I dwell longer 


on this Subject? Are not Philitides, Me- 


nippus, Socrates, Thoas, and Agapeaus, be- 
come Tyrants of Oream? and were they 
not lately corrupt Citizens of that Town, 


wholly devoted to Philip's Intereſt ? This 


18 r known, and that Euphræus, a 
Man, 
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Man, who for ſome time reſided in your 
City, and who, to the utmoſt of his 
power, ſtruggled to preſerve his Country 
from Tyranny, was by his Fellow-Citizens 
treated with ſuch Scorn and Indignity, as 
would be tedious to relate. For, the Year 
which preceded the Ruin of Oreum, he, 
having obſerv'd the Practices of Ppiliſtides 
and his Aſſociates, accus'd them of Trea- 
ſon, when a Faction, ſupported and en- 
courag'd by Philip, laid hold on him, 
and hurried him to- Goal, as a Diſturber 
of the Publick Tranquillity. The People, 
| who ſaw this Violence, inſtead of ſupport- 
ing the innocent Man, and puniſhing the 
Authors of his Oppreſſion, ſided with them, 
inſulting over the Patriot; ſaid he had no- 
thing but what he deſerved, and rejoiced at 
his Sufferings. The Traitors by theſe means 
became ſole Maſters, and, acting without 
control], eaſily compaſſed their pernicious 
Deſign of delivering up the City to their 
Patron. For if any were apprehenſive of 
their treacherous Practices, the Example of 
Eupbræus ſtruck ſuch an Awe and Terror 


zato them, that not a Man durſt warn them 
of 
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of their approaching Calamity, till the 
Enemy appear'd under their Walls; and 
whilſt, in that Confuſion, ſome defended 
themſelves, others let in the Enemy. The 
Town being thus treacherouſly taken, theſe 
Men lord it, and are become Tyrants ;. they 
have baniſh'd, or put to Death, all ſuch as 
had appear*d forward to defend themſelves, 
and to deliver Euphræus. That generous. 
Citizen kilPd himſelf, to give a laſt con- 
vincing Proof, that his oppoſing Philip pro- 
ceeded from a ſtrit Regard to Juſtice, and 
a ſincere Love to his Country. You may, 
perhaps, wonder, what Motive could induce 
> I the Olyn:h:ans, the Eretrians, and the Oritans, 
„Iod be thus byaſs'd towards. the Partizans of 
Philip, preferably to thoſe who adviſed them 
t Iv purſe only their true Intereſt, It was the 
s ame, which prevails with you, Athenians ;, 
t Wit was, that whoever will give falutary 
s Advice can never be guilty of Flattery, nor 
r Ifect Popularity at the Expence of Truth: 

f Illis only Aim is to fave the Public. The 
5 Meorrupt Miniſter, on the contrary, does the 
r MWereateſt Service to Philip, by foothing and, 
n Nattering the Multitude. Did an honeft 
bf Citizen, 
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Citizen, at Ohynithus, or elſewhere, propoſe 
a Tax? The Hirelings oppoſed it. Did one 
ſay, a War was neceſſary, and that Philip 
was not to be truſted? The others were for 


Peace, and for Julling them into a Security, 


which Jafted till it was too late to prevent 
their Ruin, You will eaſtly imagine, they 
did not agree better in other things; which 


makes it needleſs for me to go through | 
more Particulars, The Penſioners ever | 
ſtudied to propoſe what would be moſt grate. | 


ful at the preſent time. The well meaning 
Citizen never feared to utter what was ne- 
ceſſary for the Public Safety, how diſagreea- 


ble ſoever. When, at length, the People | 


became fenſible of their Condition, and were 


no longer to be deluded by Flatteries, de- 


ſpair of Succeſs made them negligent; they 


gave Way to the Times, and thought it was | 


in vain to ſtruggle with an Enemy, whom 
their own Negligence had raiſed to be an 
Overmatch for them. I call the Gods to 
witneſs, Athenians, that I tremble, leaſt this 
prove to be one Day your Caſe; leaſt ſuch 
a Deſpair may ſeize you, when the late Re- 


flexions you ſhall make will be found to be 
| Ts ; 


1 
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of no uſe. I therefore do not barely hate, 
] abhor and deteft thoſe, who are bringing 
ſuch Miſchiefs upon you: Whether thro? 
Defign, or thro* Ignorance, they ruin you, 
what imports it? But why talk I of Ruin, 
Athenians * Heaven avert ſuch a Calamity. 
It is better a thouſand times to die, than, 
by a baſe Complaiſance for Flatterers, to 
ſtrengthen our Enemy, and to ſacrifice any 


of thoſe, who, in their Speeches and Coun- 


ſels, have endeavour'd to aſſert your Liberty. 
Have not the Oritans been egregiouſly Re- 
warded for the Confidence they placed in 
Philip's Emiſſaries, and their Expulſion of 
Eupbhraus ? Or let the Eretrians boaſt of the 
kind Return made them for having diſmiſ'd 
your Embaſſadors, and ſurrender'd them- 
ſelves. to Clitarcbus: They are now Slaves, 
are whip'd and tortur'd. Nor has he ſpared 
the Olynthians, who made Laſthenes, his Crea- 
ture, General of their Horſe, and baniſh'd 
Apollonides. It is Folly, it is Stupidity, when 
we foreſee theſe Evils, inſtead of arming 
ourſelves, and taking the wiſeſt Precautions 
againſt them, to be amuſed by the Diſcourſes 
of our Enemies, and to belicve, upon their 

Credit, 
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Credit, that our State is ſo powerful, that 
we can have no Reaſon to fear. For can 
any thing be more wretched, than, after an 
unfortunate Event, to ſay, who could have 


thought it? We ought to have done thus | 


and thus, and to have avoided ſuch and ſuch 


Meaſures. The Olynthians may now talk of | 


proper Meaſures, which if they had taken 


would have prevented their Ruin. The Ori. 


tans may do the like; the Phoceans, and, in 
ſhort, all thoſe, who have been ruin'd, may 


now hold the ſame Diſcourſes: But what will | 


they now avail them? It is the Duty of the 
Pilot, Mariners, and every Man on board 
a Ship, be ſhe great or ſmall, to be watch- 


ful and diligent while ſhe is in good Con- 


dition; for if, thro? their Careleſſneſs or Un- 
skilfulneſs, ſhe be ſurpriz'd by a ſudden 
Storm, if their Prudence do not obviate the 
Danger, and her Sails be not taken in, they 
will in vain. ſtruggle when ſhe is founder'd, 
or the Sea has broken in upon her. Thus 
ought we, Athenians, whilſt we continue a 
great State, enjoy great Power, and have 
a great Name - What ought we to 
do? I will tell you freely, and propote 


myy 
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my Opinion, that you may approve or re- 
ject it. 


Io put yourſelves in a Poſture, you muſt 


begin by equipping a Fleet, finding neceſ- 
fary Funds for the War, and raiſing Sol- 
diers; for, ſhould the reſt of Greece be wil- 
ling to be Slaves, it will nevertheleſs be your 


Duty to appear as the Aſſertors of its Li— 


berty. When your Preparations are made, 
and Greece is acquainted with them, let us 
invite other Nations to join with us. Let us 
lend Embaſſies for this Purpoſe to the Pe- 
loponneſus, Rhodes, Scio, and even to the 
King of Perſia; for that Prince ſeems not 
to be unconcerned, leaſt this Upſtart bring 
all to Confuſion, If your Negotiations prove 
ſucceſsful, you will have Confederates to ſhare 
with you the Dangers, and to bear part of 
the neceſſary Expences: If they ſhould not 
ſucceed to your Wiſh, you will ſtill gain 
time upon your Adverſary; Nor is gaining 
of time an Advantage to be lighted, when 
you have for Enemy an abſolute Prince, 
whoſe Councils are not ſubject to the De- 
lays, which are unavoidable in popular Go- 
rernments. That Embaſſies are not uſeleſs, 

you 
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deſired, to our Troops in the Cher ſonaſus 
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you may gather from what happen'd laſt 8 
Year, when, in Company with that excellent I you! 
Man Polieutius, Hegeſippus, Clitomachus, Ly. ¶ peo 
curgus, their other Collegues, and my ſelf, N Gre, 
went from Town to Town, in the Pelopon. ¶ niſt 
neſus, aggravating the Injuries of our Ene- N stat 
my; for by this means we ſtopp'd his Pro- ¶ But 
greſs, ſaved Ambracia, and prevented bis N Cree 
Irruption into the Peloponneſus. I ſhall not Rig 
indeed adviſe you to encourage and rouze Ipenc 
up other People, if yourſelves perſevere to Hand 
neglect every thing which is neceſſary. It Wis an 


would be ridiculous for Men, fo Indolent vill 


in their own Affairs, to affect a Concern thing 


for others, and to ſtir up in others an Ap- Npreſe. 


prehenſion of future Dangers, when them: Neerta 
ſelves have no Senſe of thoſe that are preſent. Yregle 
I do not adviſe you to take Meaſures thus all be 
inconſiſtent ; but I propoſe that we imme if the 
diately ſend Money, and whatever elſe i; ppl 
been 
That we begin to put ourſelves in a good ach. 
Poſture; and when we ſhall thus have ſet an Yo 
Example to others of what is fit to be done, Npropo 
that we then invite, afſemble, inſtru, and il bel; 
encourage the other Greeks. 


Such 


1 


| 


1 
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Such Meaſures will befit the Dignity of 
your State, But if you expect, that the 
People of Chalcis, or Megara, will fave 
Greece, whilſt you fit idle, you are ſtrangely 
miſtaken. It will be happy for thoſe petty 
States, if each of them can preſerve itſelf. 
Bur to protect the Honour and Safety of 
Greece belongs of right to you. It is a 
Right your Anceſtors purchaſed at the Ex- 
pence of great Labour and many Hazards; 
and they have bequeathed this glorious Task, 
as an Inheritance, to you. But if each Man 


will fit with his Arms a- croſs, expecting every 


thing from Fortune, and ſeek only to avoid 
preſent Trouble z in the firſt place, he will 
certainly find no Body to do what himſelf 
neglects ; and I fear moreover, leaſt we may 
ll be forced to do what we would not. For 
f there were any ſuch as would officiouſly 
ſupply your Inactivity, they would have 
ven found long ſince; but there are none 
luch, Z 
You have my Opinion, Athenians : I have 
propoſed Meaſures, which if follow'd will, 
believe, ſtill retrieve your ſinking Repu- 
tation. 
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tation. If any Man has any thing better to 
offer, let him ſpeak, and propoſe it; and 
may the Reſolutions, you ſhall take, (I beg 
of all the Gods,) prove ſucceſsful to the 


State | 
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Tranſlated, in 1702, k | 

| Þ i | 

By Mr. 1 0 ©” = 0 1 
The ARGUMENT. 1 | 

the Subjeft of this Oration is, in general, the [ | 


ſame with that of the preceding. What is oy 
peculiar to it, is, principally, that Demoſt- A148 
henes here adviſes the Athenians 1% ſend an 
Embaſſy, and make an Alliance with the | 
King of Perſia; and endeavours to bring ' i 
about an Agreement and Harmony between - Fi 
the Rich and Poor, by perſuading the Poor | 
not to aim at levelling the Riches of the f 
Republic, and depriving the Wealthy of their f 
Eftates; and the Rich, not lo envy the Poor 
the little Advantages they received out of the 4 
Public Stock. | i | 
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It ſeems to have been ſpoken in haſte, on th! 
receipt of ſome, ſudden, bad News from 
Theſſaly, in relation to the Propreſs of 
Philip*s Arms; which may, in ſome meaſure, 
account for the Orator's recurring to many 
of the ſame Arguments, and in almoſt the 
fame Words, be had uſed in the foregoing 
Orations, particularly that Concerning the 
Cherſoneſus. | 


2 ! conſult, are not only of Conſequence 
to you, but eyen neceſlary to the very Being 
of your Commonwealth; ſo I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſpeak, concerning them, what I be- 
lieve to be for your Intereſt. Now, in the 
number of Diſorders, under which the State 
labours (which are great, and have gain“ 
Strength by time) there is not one, O Men 
of Athens, more fatal in your preſent Cir 


cumſtances, than that you are gone off trom 
the Conſideration of Public Affairs, and, { 
long as you continue ſitting, attend only tc 
News; and then each of you, returning 
home, is fo far from employing his Thought 
about 
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bout t the matter, that he does not 10 much 
as remember it. It is true, the Inſolence and 
Encroachments of Philip upon all Mankind 
are as great and frequent as you are told. 1. 
But, that it is impoſſible by Words and Ha- Wi! 
rangues to reſtrain him from them, no Body N 
ſure is ignorant. If any one is not able to | 
diſcover this ſome other way, let him reaſon j | 
thus. We never loſt our Cauſe, when the | 
Juſtice of it was the matter in Diſpute, and, | 
upon all Occaſions, as far as Words go, 
Wave maintain'd the Superiority. Are then = 
Inis Affairs, by virtue of this, in an ill Con- 8 
dition, and thoſe of our State in a good? i 
Surely, far otherwiſe. For why! He pre- 1 
ſently arms, he marches, he makes brisk 19 
Attempts with all his F orces; while we ſit 1 
till, ſome ſpeaking, and others attending to + 
the juſtice of the Cauſe. Thus, of courſe, 1 
Deeds get the better of Words; and all Men — 1 
attend, not to our former or preſent Argu- | 
ments about Right and Juſtice, but to our 1 
Actions: And they, at preſent, are ſuch 2s # | 
re unable to protect thoſe, who are oppreſ&d = me | 
by him. For, more I mult not ſay. | 
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To proceed : The People, in every State th 
about us, being divided into two ſorts; the ſti 
one, neither for governing others by force, = dr 

nor for being enſlaved to any one, but for (fe 
enjoying quietly their Conſtitution, Laws, I fie 
and Liberties; the other, ambitious to lord ce: 
it over their Countrymen, and not refuſing J or 
Subjection to any, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they I ot! 
may compaſs that End: Thoſe of this Dif. I rel 
poſition, who affect Tyranny and arbitrary ¶ alo 
Power, have every where prevail'd ; and [ All 
know not whether there be one State left, W you 
your own excepted, in which the Authority ¶ Pite 
of the People is firmly preſerved. Thoſe my 
Modellers of Government, by his Aſſiſtance, I to 
have prevailed by every Method, by which | Ath 
Actions of Conſequence are perform'd. The ¶ Pub 
firſt and moſt univerſal of which is, that ¶ lenc 
thoſe, who are willing to be bribed over to *£qu 
their Intereſt, know where to apply, and I Hoto 
who will disburſe the proper Sums: And a 
ſecond, not a whit Jeſs effectual than the 
other, that they have a Force ready to cruſh 
all thoſe, who oppoſe them, whenever they cluſi 
ſhall think fit to call for it. But we, O Men /e; 


of Athens, are not only deficient in theſe I mon; 
things, 


Plac, 


N 
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things, but cannot be awaken'd, and are 
ſtupified like thoſe who have taken Man- 
drake, or ſome ſuch Potion, Conſequently 
(for Truth muſt be ſpoken) we are fo vil- 
fied and deſpiſed, that, among thoſe con- 
cern'd in the ſame Dangers with ourſelves, 
ſome diſpute with us the Command, and 
others the place of Congreſs; whilſt others 
reſolve to depend upon their own Strength 
alone, rather than defend themſelves by an 
Alliance with us. But why do I recall to 
your Mind theſe Miſcarriages? I call 7u- 


piter and all the Gods to witneſs, it is not 


my Deſire to incur our Diſpleaſure, but 
to convince every one of you, O Men of 
Athens, that, as in private Affairs, ſo in the 
Public, tho? each Day's Sloth and Indo- 
lence does not immediately ſhew the Con- 
ſequences of every Neglect, yet they will 
notoriouſly appear at the Foot of the Ac- 
count. 

You now ſee the Lond of thoſe 
Places, which you diſregarded at the Con- 
cluſion of the Peace; as, Serrium and Dori- 
ſcus; Names hardly heard of by many a. 
mong you, Theſe, however, being ſighted 
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were the ruin of Thrace and Cher /obleptes your 
Allies. Philip then, perceiving your Neg- 


lect of theſe Places, and that you ſent. them 


no Aſſiſtance, demoliſn'd Poribmus, and, 
by eſtabliſhing a Tyranny in Eulaa, in the 


very face of Allica, has begun, as it were, 
the Blockade of this City. This likewiſe 
being not worth your Care, he almoſt rook | 
Megara. You took no Notice of, nor {tirr'd | 


a Foot at any one of theſe Actions, nor ſo 


much as gave him to underſtand, you wou'd 
not ſuffer him to go on in this manner. An- 
troaz he bought, and {don after made him- | 


iclf Maſter of Oreus. Many things I omit; 
as Phere, his Inroad upon Ambracia, his 


Cruelties in Elis, and many more. For it | 


15 not to enumerate all who have been op- 


preſs'd and mal- treated by Philip, that | 
have recited theſe, but to demonſtrate to 
you, that Philip will never ceaſe oppreſſing 


all Mankind, and ſubduing whom he pleaſes, 


if he meets with no Oppoſition. 


There ure ſome among you, who, before 
they hear the State of your Affairs, are ready 


to ask, What then muſt we do? Not that 


they deſign to do it, when they are told, 
| (for 
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(for then they wou*d be moſt ſerviceable to 
the State) but only to interrupt what we 
have to ſay. Nevertheleſs I muſt tell you 
what you ought to do. In the firſt place, 
O Men of Athens, you muſt be firmly per- 
ſuaded, that Philip is at War with this Re- 
public, and has broke the Peace; that he 
hates this City, and the very Foundations on 
which it ſtands ; let me add, its Religion, 
and its Gods, who, I pray, confound him! 
But eſpecially, that he is an Enemy to its 
free Conſtitution, and is perpetually laying 


Schemes for its Deſtruction. And this Diſ- 


poſition towards us is become almoſt neceſ- 
ſary to him. For, do but reflect: He aims 
at univerſal Monarchy, and he conſiders you 
as the only Oppoſers of his Views. He has 
long injur'd you, and is conſcious he has ſo 
done. By what he has uſurp'd from you 
he ſecures to himſelf the Enjoyment of all 
his other Acquiſitions. For, had he given 
up Ampbipolis and Potidea, he would not 
have thought himſelf ſafe in Macedon, his 
own Country. He is, therefore, ſure of theſe 


two things, that he has treacherous Deſigns | 


againft 7 and that you are aware of it. 
„ If 
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If then he thinks you in your Senſes, he 
muſt think you have juſt Cauſe to hate him, , 
And, beſides theſe things, which are ſo very 
conſiderable, he is convinced, that, tho? he 
were Maſter of all the World beſides, he 
could poſſeſs nothing ſecurely, ſo long as 
you preſerve your Liberty. But, ſhould any 
Miſcarriage befall him (and all human Af- 
fairs are ſubject to many) all thoſe, whom 
he now keeps under by Force, would revolt 
from him, and fly to you for Protection. | 
For, you are not ſo much qualified for gain- 
ing Empire over your Neighbours, as for 
preventing others from obtaining it, and 
wreſting it out of the Hands of thoſe who 
have uſurp'd it; in a word, for breaking 
the Meaſures of thoſe, who aim at univerſal 

Monarchy, and aſſerting the Liberties of all 
Mankind. For this Reaſon, he is unwilling 
your Liberty ſhould maintain its ground a- 
gainſt his Advantages; and in this he rea- 
fons upon juſt and true Principles. Upon 
theſe Accounts then you ought, in the firſt 
Place, to eſteem him the irreconcileable Ene- 


my of your Conſtitution and Liberty, 
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In the next place, be perfectly aſſured, 
that all his preſent Intrigues aud Prepara- 
tions are deſign'd againſt our Republic. For 
there is no one among you ſo weak, as to 
imagine Philip can ſet any Value on thoſe 
wretched Places in Thrace, (for by what other 
Name can we call Drongilus, Cabyle, Ma- 
ſtira, and other Places he has taken in that 
Country ?) or that, for the ſake of getting 
theſe, he undergoes the Fatigues and extreme 
Dangers of W inter-Campains ; that, as for 
the Ports of Athens, its Docks, its Naval 
Strength, its Silver-Mines, its great Reve- 
nues, its Situation, and its Glory, (all which 
may neither he, nor any other, by ſubduing 
our State, ever be Maſter of!) for all theſe 
he has no Deſire, but will leave you the 
peaceable Enjoyment of them; while, for 
the ſake of a little wretched Corn laid up 
in the Thracian Granaries, he himſelf takes 
up his Winter-Quarters in Dens and Caverns. 
No, it cannot be: but it 1s in order to be 
Maſter of what we poſſeſs here, that he is 
employ'd both there and every where elle. 
Being therefore fully perſuaded of theſe 


things, you ought not to call upon him, 
"4 who, 
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who, in every Queſtion of State, is your 
faithful Adviſer, to bring in a Decree of 


War. For this is not to do what is expedi- | 
ent for your Country, but to provide a Per- | 
ſon, who may bear the weight of your In. 


dignation. For you now fee plainly, that, 


if any one had brought in a Decree of War, | 
upon Philip's firſt, ſecond, or third breach 


of the Peace, (for there are many ſucceſſive 


ones) and he had, after that, aſſiſted the | 
Cardians (as he now does, tho* no Athenian | 
has yet propoſed any Decree of War againſt | 
him) ſuch your Adviſer would have been | 
torn to Pieces, as the Cauſe of Philip's ſend- | 
ing Aſſiſtance to the Cardians, Seek not, 


therefore, an Object of your Hatred upon 


Philip's Account, nor expoſe any one to be | 
torn to Pieces by his Penſioners: Nor give | 


your Votes for a War, and then quarrel a- 


mong yourſelves, whether it was requiſite or 


not: But rather uſe the ſame Methods in 


defending yourſelves, that he employs in | 


attacking you. Supply thoſe, who are now 
at War with him in their own Defence, 
with Money and other Neceſſaries; and to 
this Purpoſe, pay your Contributions readily, 


Pre- 
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prepare a good Force both by Sea and Land, 
and provide Horſes, Tranſports, and every 
thing neceſſary for War, 

The preſent Management of our Affairs 
is Quite ridiculous: Nay, I folemnly declare 
it to be my Opinion, that Philip himſelf 
would not wiſh us to alter our Conduct in 
any one Inſtance, You aſſemble after the 
Buſineſs is done; you waſte your Money in 
fruitleſs Expences; you quarrel who ſhall 


have the Management of your Affairs; you 


grow angry, and accuſe one another, I will 
tell you whence all this proceeds, and point 
out to you the Remedy. Your Affairs, O 


Men of Athens, are never begun, and eſta- 
bliſh'd at firſt, upon a right Foundation. If 


ſome buſineſs ariſes, you begin to apply 
yourſelves to itz if another ſtarts up, you 
quit the firſt, and purſue the ſecond, But 
this will not do now. Nothing of conſe- 
quence can be affected by occaſional Arma- 
ments. You muſt ſet on foot a conſiderable 
Force, eſtabliſh Funds for its Maintenance, 
and appoint Treaſurers for the Management 
of them; you muſt uſe all poſſible Cautions 
to prevent any Embezzlement of the Public 

F 4 Money; 
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Money; and when all this is done, your I th 
Treaſurers will be accountable for your Ex-. I th 
pences, and your Generals for Services per- at 
form*d : Nor muſt you leave it in the Power I G 
of your General to ſail wherever he pleaſes, 


or to act in any thing contrary to his Or- I ® 
ders. If you will follow this Advice, you f fe 
will either oblige Philip ſtrictly to obſerve te 


the Peace, and contain himſelf within the 
bounds of his own Country, or you will 8. 


contend with him upon equal Terms. And, II © 
perhaps, O Men of Athens, as you are now fo, 
inquiſitive after all Philip's Motions, he will C0 

N then be as ſolicitous to know, upon what an 
0 Expedition the Forces of this Republic are I *' 
gone, and where they will make a De- da 
ſcent. fin 

If any one thinks, what I have adviſed I P” 

will be attended with great Expence and I 
Difficulty, he thinks very rightly ; but ſor 

let him reckon what will be the Con- ef 
ſequence to the State, if we do not readily a 

el 


ſet about it, and he will ſee it is for our 
Advantage to do willingly what muſt be I P** 
done. For even ſhould one of the Gods her 


engage (and no Mortal can be ſecurity in 
| this 


* 
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this Caſe) that, tho? you ſit ſtill, and ſuffer | 


things to take their courſe, Philip will not 
attack you, yet, I call Fupiter and all the 
Gods to witneſs, it wou*d be infamous and 
baſe, and unworthy of the Atbenian Power, 


and the glorious Actions of your Anceſtors, 


for the ſake of your own Eaſe and Quiet, 
to ſuffer all Greece to be expogd to Slavery. 
For my own part, I had rather die, than 


give ſuch Advice: If any one elſe will give 


it, and you are diſpoſed to follow it, be it 
ſo, ſit ſtill, and ſuffer things to take their 


courſe. But if no one is of this Opinion, 


and we are all convinced, that, the more 
we ſuffer Philip to be Maſter of, the more 
dangerous and formidable Enemy we ſhall 
find him, Why do we delay? Why do we 
procraſtinate? When ſhall we be in a Hu- 
mour to do our Duty ? Then, perhaps, when 
ſome Neceſſity obliges us. But the Neceſſity 
of free Men, and a free State, is not only 
come, but already paſt; and, for the Ne- 
ceſlity of Slaves, we have great reaſon to 
pray it may never come upon us. For, 


here lies the difference: to a free Man the 
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higheſt Neceſſity is a diſhonourable Situation 
of Affairs: but that of Slaves is Stripes and 
Tortures; things not fit to be mention'd 
here, and which Heaven avert! 

It is therefore highly blameable in you, 
O Men of Athens, to pay fo ſlight a Re- 
gard to things, to which you ought to fa- 
crifice your Lives and Fortunes. Whatever 
Excuſe may be alledg'd in behalf of this 
Conduct, you deſerve, ſurely, extreme Re- 
' proach for being ſo unwilling to. hear what 
you ought not only to hear, but to conſult | 
about. It is uſual with you, when things 
are quiet, not ſo much as to hear or conſult 
about the leaſt Affair, till Neceſſity, as at 
preſent, calls loudly upon you. While Phi. 
tip is making Preparations againſt you, you 
live at your eaſe, and neglect to provide in 
like manner againſt him; and if any one ſays | 
any thing tending that way, you preſently 
explode it. But, when you hear of ſome 
Town loſt or beſieged, then you give At- 
tention, and begin to prepare; whereas it 
was then the time to liſten to your Adviſers, 


and conſult what was to be done, when you 
were 
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were averſe to it, and now is the time to 
act, and make uſe of Preparations already 
made, when you are ſitting and hearing 


Advice. It is owing to this Diſpoſition, that 


you act ſo contrary to all Mankind: All 


other People conſult before Action, but you 


after. : 

I ſhall now mention what was long ſince 
requiſite, and is ſtill ſo. Money, in the 
preſent Circumſtances, is the thing moſt 
wanting to this State; and ſome lucky Ac- 
cidents have fallen out, without our ſeeking, 
which if we make a right uſe of, perhaps 
this Point may be gained. For, in the firſt 
place, thoſe, whom the Great King * con- 


fides in, and takes to be in his Intereſt, hate 


Philip, and are at War with him. In the 
next place, the Man, who is Philip's chief 
Agent, and privy to his Preparations againſt 
the King, has been ſpirited away; and the 
King will be inform'd of theſe Practices, 
not by us (for he might think we ſpoke 
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* The King of Perſia, fo called by the Greeks. 
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with a view to our own particular Intereſt) 


but by the very Actor and Manager of 
them. So that the Information will obtain 


Credit, and your Embaſſadors will have oc- 
caſion to ſay nothing but what the King 
wou*d gladly hear; that is, that we ought 


Jointly to revenge our common Injuries, and | 
that Philip, by attacking us firſt, will be- 


come more formidable to the King : for if 


he ſucceeds againſt us, being deſerted, he 


will march againſt him without any fear, 
To this purpoſe, it is my Opinion, you 
ought to ſend an Embaſſy to the King, 


without regard to that fooliſh Prejudice, by | 
which you have ſo often ſuffer'd, that he is 


a Barbarian, and a common Enemy of all 
Greece, For my own part, when J ſee any 
one afraid of a Man at Saſa or Ecbatana, 
and talking of his Il-will towards this Re- 
public; (tho? he formerly aſſiſted to reſtore 
our Affairs, and has now offer*d to do the 
fame; and ſurely it is not his Fault, if you 
reject his Offers;) but, with regard to the 
Man, who is juſt entring our Doors, the 
growing Robber of the Greeks in the Heart 

of 
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of Greece, telling quite another Story; I 
am ſtruck with wonder, and fear for that 
Man, who is not afraid of Philip. 


But there 1s another thing, which hurts. 


the Public Service, and that is, "thoſe inju- 
rious, railing, and indecent Speeches, which 


furniſh a Pretence to thoſe, who are unwil- 


ling to diſcharge their Duty to the Publick : 
for, in every Defect, where ſomebody ought 
to have ſeen the thing done, you will find 
the blame laid upon this. Tho? it is with 
reluctance I mention this, I am reſolved not 
to diſſemble it. For I am perſuaded, 1 ſhall 
offer ſomething to the Rich in behalf of the 
Poor, and to the Needy in behalf of mo- 
ney'd Men, which will tend to the ſervice 
of the Publick. If we cou'd remove from 
among us thoſe Railings, which ſome Per- 
ſons make about the Money appropriated to 
the Theatre, and the apprehenſion that that 
Matter will never be determin'd without 
ſome great Inconvenience, nothing wou'd 
tend more to the bettering our preſent Cir- 
cumſtances, and ftrengthning every part of 
the Republic. Conſider the thing in this 
light, 
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light. Firſt, with reſpect to thoſe, who 
ſeem to be in want: There was a time, when 
the public Revenues of this State did not 
exceed One hundred and thirty Talents; nor 
was there one, among thoſe able to equip a 
Galley, or advance to the Exchequer, who 
refuſed doing his Duty becauſe the public 
Money was deficient; but the Gallies failed, 
Money was raiſed, and we did every thing 
that became us to do. By the favour of 
Fortune, our publick Revenues increaſed, 
and our Income now is Four hundred Ta- 
tents , without any Detriment to the Men 
of Eſtates, but rather to their Advantage: 
for all the Men of Wealth ſhare in the 
Management of it, and with good reaſon. 
Why then do we reproach one another up- 
on this account, and make it a Pretence 
for not doing our Duty? unleſs it be, that 
we envy this aſſiſtance of Fortune, which 
has befall'n the Poor, whom IJ can never 
envy myſelf, nor approve that others ſhou'd. 
In private Families, I never obſeryed any 
young Man behave himſelf fo fooliſhly and 


perverſely towards his Elders, as to ſay, he 
will 
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will do nothing, unleſs every one does as 


much as himſelf: this wou'd be breaking the 
Laws of Good- behaviour; for ſurely he is 
bound by Nature, and by the Laws, to per- 
form thoſe Offices, which his Parents re- 
quire of him, readily and chearfully. As 
therefore each of us, in our private Capacity, 
has a Parent, ſo we ought to eſteem the 
whole People the common Parents of the 
State, and that it is not only right not to 
deprive them of any thing, which the Con- 


ſtitution gives them, but even, if no ſuch 
Proviſion were made, that the Defect ſhou'd 


be ſupply'd ſome other way. If the Rich 
will come into this Notion, they will not 
only be true to Juſtice, but to their own In- 
tereſt likewiſe. 

As to the Poor and Neceſſitous, I wou'd 
adviſe them likewiſe to remove the Cauſe 
of Diſcontent and Complaint, which the 
Rich have againſt them: For I proceed as 
before, not being backward -to ſpeak the 
truth in behalf-alſo of the Wealthy, For 
my own part, I cannot believe there 1s any 


one, of any Nation whatever, eſpecially an 
Atheman, 
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Athenian, of ſo barbarous and unnatural a 
Diſpoſition, as to repine at the Advantages 
of the Poor. Where then lies the Cauſe of 
Complaint? Why, in this; that they ſee 
many Perſons transferring this Practice from 
the public Revenues to private Eſtates, and 
the Promoters of it becoming thereby con- 
ſiderable among you, and, as far as Safety 
can make them ſo, immortal; and, at the 
fame time, their private Suffrage at variance 
with their public Clamour. This is the oc- 
caſion of Diſtruſt and ill Blood. For you 
ought, O Men of Athens, fairly to com- 
municate to each other the benefits of your 
Conſtitution; the Rich, who are under no 
Difficulties or Apprehenſions about their 
Subſiſtence, employing part of their Wealth, 


in times of Danger, for the public Safety; | 


and the bulk of the People depending upon 
the publick Stock, and receiving their. re- 
ſpective Shares, but conſidering private 
Eſtates as peculiar to the Owners. Thus a 
ſmall State may become Great, and a. great 
one continue ſo. 


Theſe 
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Theſe then ſeem to be the reſpective Du- 
ties on either part: but it is neceſſary to de- 
monſtrate to you how they may be regularly 
perform'd. For many of the Cauſes of your 
preſent Circumſtances and Confuſion are of 
long ſtanding; which if you are willing to 
hear, I am ready to recite. The Baſis, O 
Men of A/hens, upon which your Anceſtors 
left you, is removed. You have been led 
to eſteem 1t an impertinent and a vain Ex- 
| pence, to be the Sovereigns of Greece, to 


maintain a large Force, and to protect the 


Injur'd and Oppreſs'd; but to think it a 
wonderful Happineſs and Security, to live at 
Peace, to neglect Opportunities, and ſuffer 
one Loſs after another, till you have ſcarce 
any thing left. In conſequence of this, ano- 
ther, ſtepping into the Poſt you ought to 


have maintain'd, is become Great and Pow- - 


erful, and Maſter of almoſt All. This rich, 
this great, this glorious thing, for which the 
mightieſt States have ever contended (while 
the Spartans were diſabled, the Thebans ta- 
ken up with the Phocean War, and we re- 
gardleſs of it) hath he borne away without 
a Competitor. And thus hath he eſtabliſh'd 
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a a formidable Power, and numerous Al- 
liances; and all Greece has been involved in ſo 
many and great Difficulties, that it is not eaſy 
to adviſe what Meaſures ought to be taken. 
But, amidſt all the States, which are 
threatned by the preſent calamitous Circum- 
ſtances, none, in my Judgment, are in 
greater danger than yourſelves; not only 
becauſe Philip's Deſigns are chiefly levelbd 
againſt you, but becauſe you are, of all, 


the leaſt careful to provide againſt them. If 


you flatter yourſelves, from the flouriſhing 
State of your Commerce, and a throng'd 
Exchange, that the Commonwealth is in no 
danger, you form a wrong Judgment of 
things. For this is, indeed, the way to 
judge, whether the Markets are well or ill 
ſupply'd; but with reſpect to that State, 
which, whoever atms at the Dominion of all 
Greece, muſt know, will alone oppoſe him, 
and appear at the head of the Common 
Liberty; for that State, Trade can never be 
the Teſt, whether its Condition be flouriſh- 
ing or otherwiſe: it muſt be conſider'd, 
whether it can depend upon the Friendſhip of 
its Allies, or whether it can raiſe a power- 
| ful 
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ful military Force; in both which, you are 
far from being in a .good Condition. This 
you will be convinced of, if you reflect in 


this manner. When were the Affairs of 


Greece in the greateſt Diſorder? No Man 
can aſſign any other Period of Time than 
the preſent. In all former Times, the Gre- 
cian Affairs were divided between two In- 


tereſts, the Lacedemonian and ours: of the 


reſt of the Greeks, ſome follow'd us, and 


ſome the Lacedemonians. The Perſian was 


equally ſuſpected by all, and, tak ing part 


with the weaker ſide, was only fo far truſt- 


ed, till he had reſtored the Balance of Power; 
wirlich done, he was as odious to thoſe he had 
ſaved, as their original Enemies, But now, 
firſt of all, that Monarch is in Friendſhip 
with all the Greeks; tho', indeed, leaſt of 
all with us, unleſs we now ſettle that mat- 
ter upon a better Foundation. In the next 


place, we have many Pretences to be at the 


head of the League. All, indeed, claim 
the Precedence, and are full of Envy and 
Jealouſy againſt each other: from whence 
ariſe great Inconveniences. Each ſtands up- 


— ſeparate n ; the Argives, the The- 


bans, 
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bans, the Corinthians, the — the 
Arcadians, and ourſelves. 

But, notwithſtanding the Grecian Affairs 
are divided into ſo many Parts, and diſtinct 
Governments, it is remarkable (if I muſt 
ſpeak the, truth boldly) that none of the 
Greek Senates or Councils are Jeſs buſied 
about Affairs relating to the common Inte- 
reſt, than our own. No State enters into 
Negotiations with us, thro' Love, Confi- 
dence, or Fear. 
Athens, is owing, not to a ſingle Cauſe (for 
then we might eaſily ſet it right) but to va- 
rious and continual Miſcarriages. The Par- 
ticulars I omit, but will point out one, in 
Which all the reſt center; firſt intreating a 


favourable Hearing of the Truths I ſhall F* 


freely utter. 

The Oppornanieies which might be im- 
proved to your Advantage, are bought and 
ſold : you partake, indeed, of Peace and 
Quiet, and, charmed therewith, ſhew no 


Reſentment againſt thoſe who deceive you, 
but ſuffer them to pocket the Purchaſe- 
Money. As to the other Matters, it is not 


my Deſign to examine into them at preſent. 
But 


And this, O Men of 
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But I muſt obſerve, that, when any thing 


relating to Philip is brought before you, 


ſomebody ſtarts up, and perſuades you not 


to be ſo mad as to declare War, telling 


you, how deſirable a thing it- is to live in 
Peace, how burthenfome to maintain an 
Army, and that ſome Men wou'd fain be 
plundering the public Treaſure. In this 
manner they talk, pretending to tell you no- 
thing but the Truth. But, in my opinion, 


it is not a time to perſuade you to live in 


Peace, who are ſo well inclined to do ſo, 
but rather Him, who is ſo intent upon mak- 
ing War: for if once he be perſuaded, the 
Work is done with reſpect to you. Nor 
ought we to grudge thoſe Expences, which 
the care of our Safety renders neceſſary, but 


rather what we muſt ſuffer if we ſpare them: 


Nor, in order to prevent the Plunder which 
is apprehended of the public Treaſure, ought 
we to deſert the Neceſlities of the State, 
but rather find out a Method for its fafe 
and frugal Application. I muſt confeſs, -I 
am greatly ſcandalized, to ſee ſome among 
you ſo ſolicitous about the public Treaſure, 
which it is in your own power to ſecure, 
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and even to puniſh any Attempts againſt it; 
and, at the fame time, ſo unconcern'd at 
Philtp's plundering all Greece without Di- 
ſtinction, and that 1 in the direct Road to 
you. 

Whence, then, is it, O Men of Athens, 
that no one has ever told you, that he, who 
ſo manifeſtly violates the Laws of ' Juſtice, 
and ufurps the Sovereignty -over whole Na- 
tions, is the guilty Perſon, and actually at 
Mar; but many pretend, they are the Au- 
thors of the War, who wou'd perſuade you 
to oppoſe him, and ftand up in defence of 
your own Rights? The Reaſon is, becauſe 
they wou'd lay the blame of all thoſe Dit- 
fliculties, which ſhall be occaſion'd by the 

War (and many Difficulties muſt unavoid- 
ably happen in War) upon thoſe, who fin- | 
cerely adviſe you for your true Intereſt. For 
they well know, if, with general Conſent, 
and one Spirit, you return Hoſti]:ties, both 
that you will overcome Philip, and that 
there will be an end of the Penſions they 
receive from him : but that, if, upon the 
firſt piece of IIl- ſucceſs, you lay the blame 
of it upon Particulars, and turn from Fight- 

ing 
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ing to Impeaching, they, by managing the 


Proſecutions, - ſhall ſecure two Points, a 
high Reputation with you, and conſiderable 
Sums from him; and that the Vengeance 
of the State, which ought to fall upon them- 
ſelves, will by this means light upon thoſe, 
who have adviſed you for the beſt. This 
is their Aim, and the true ground of their 
Accuſations, that ſome Perſons are fond of 
beginning a War. This, however, I may 


venture to affirm, that, tho' no Abenian 


hath as yet propoſed a decree, of War, 
Philip is in poſſeſſion of many things be- 
longing to this State, and at this very time 
aſſiſts the Cardians againſt us. But he wou'd 
be void of all Senſe and Diſcretion, if, when 
we aſſert that he is not at War with us, 


Ihe ſhou'd endeavour to confute us in this 


point. For, if thoſe, who ſuffer Injuries, 
diſſemble them, why need he be concern'd, 
who offers them? But, when he actually 
invades us, what ſhall we then ſay? He 
will, even then, tell us, he 1s not at War 
with us; as he told the Oritæ, when his 
Army was in their Country; and the Phe- 
reans, before he aſſaulted their Walls; and 
the 
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the Chats, before he had e into 


their Territory. Shall we, then, pretend, 


that thoſe, who exhort us to defend ourſelves, 
make the War? Will any thing, then, re- 
m for us, but Slavery ? 

Nor is our Danger the ſame with that 
of other States. It is not Philip's Deſign, 
merely to ſubdue our Republic, but utter- 
ly to extirpate it. For he knows, you nei- 
ther will, nor can, be Slaves: Tou have 
been uſed to command; and you have it in 
your power, if occaſion offers, to give him 
more Diſturbance than all the World be- 
ſides. For which reaſon you muſt expect 
no Mercy, if he gets you in his power. 
Be aſſured therefore, the Conteſt will be of 
the laſt Importance; and let thoſe, who 


have fold themſelves to Philip, feel the | 


weight of your immediate Indignation. You 
can never ſubdue your Enemies abroad, till 
you have puniſh'd thoſe at home: for it is 
through theſe you muſt make your way to 

come at thoſe. | 
Whence is it that Philip uſes Inſults and 
Menaces towards you, while he deludes others 
with offers of Kindneſs? He reduced the 
OO Theſſalians 
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Theſſalians to their preſent Slavery, by giving 
them many Advantages: The Artifices, by 


which he deceived” the poor Olynthians, are 
innumerable z as the giving them Potidea, 
and other things. At this very time, he is 


conquering the Thebans, by yielding to 


them Beotia, and freeing them from a long 
and heavy War. All theſe States, having 


firſt reapꝰd ſome Advantage, either already 


ſuffer in the manner we all know, or muſt 


| ſuffer in their turn. As for you, Athenians, 


(what he has taken from you in War I paſs by) 


in the very Treaty of Peace, how many ways 


were you deceived? Of how many thing, 
deprived ? Did he not ſecure to himſelf the 
Phoceans, Thermopyle, and, in Thrace, Do- 
riſcus, Serrium, and Cherſobleptes himſelf ? 


Is he not, at this time, avowedly, depriving 


you of Cardia? How comes it to paſs 
that he treats you, and others, in fo diffe- 
rent a manner? The reaſon is, becauſe, in 
this State alone, Liberty is given to ſpeak 
for the Intereſt of. the Enemy; and the very 
Perſon, who betrays you for Money, may 
ſpeak freely before you, at the very time 
your Pofleſſions are taken from you, It 


o” wou'd 
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wou'd not have been ſafe, at Ohꝶnibus, to 
have pleaded in behalf of Philip, if the 
People themſelves had not ſhared in the 
Advantage, by gaining Potidea. It would 
not have been ſafe, in Theſſaly, to have eſpouſed 
the Intereſt of Philip, if the Theſalians had 
not ſhared in the Advantage, by Philip's ex- 
pelling their Tyrants, and reſtoring to them 
the Privileges of the Anphictyons. Nor would 
the fame thing haye been allowed at Thebes, 
before he gave them up Bæotia, and deſtroy'd | 
the | Phoceans, / But at Athens; after Philip 
has not only taken from us. Ampbipolis, and 
the Country of the Cardians, but is even 
blocking up this City on the ſide of Eubæa, 
and at this very time marching towards By- 
zantium, at Athens, it is ſafe to ſpeak for 
the Intereſt of Philip. N ay, of the S peakers, 
ſome, from meer Beggars, are become on a 
ſudden rich, and, from Men of no Name 
or Repute, eminent and honourable; whilſt 
you, on the contrary, from honourable are be- 
come inglorious, and, from wealthy, indigent. | 
For ] eſteem the Riches of a State to be, its 
Allies, its Credit, and the Good-will of its 
Neighbours; in all which you are poor and 
un- 
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unprovided : And, ever ſince you are be- 
come regardleſs of thefe things, and have 
ſuffer'd your Affairs to go on in this man- 
ner, he has been growing rich, great, and 
formidable both to the Greeks and Barbari- 
ans; and you yourſelves have fallen into 
Neglect and Contempt: Flouriſhing, indeed, 
in an outſide Shew of Plenty, but, in real 
Proviſion of things 2 for fuch times, 
ridiculous. 

Your Adviſers ſeem to me to conſult their 
own Intereſt, and that of the State, in a 
very different manner. They tell you, you 
ought to fit ſtill, even tho' you are injur'd ; 
whereas they themſelves cannot be quiet, 


tho" injur'd by no Body. But, hard Words 


apart, ſhould any one fay, Tell me, Ariſto- 
demus, why do you,' who very well know 
(and no one can be ignorant in this Caſe) that 
a private Life is ſecure, and free from Dan- 
ger and Trouble, but That of the'Dealers in 
Public Affairs expoſed to Strife, Uncertainty, 
Fatigue, and great Inconveniences; why do 
you, I ſay, decline that which is quiet and 
eaſy, and [chooſe that which is ' ſurrounded 
__w Difficulties and Dangers? What wou'd 


Q 2 you 
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you reply? For, ſhou'd we allow that to 
be true, which. is the beſt thing you can 
' ay, that you are ated by the Motive of 
Glory and Honour, I wonder how poſſibly 
you can think, that, for the ſake of theſe, 
it is fit you yourſelf ſhou'd undergo ſuch 
Toil, and hazard every thing, and yet ad- 
viſe the Public lazily to give every thing up. 
You will not pretend, it is neceſſary you 
ſhould make a Figure in the State, but the 


State itſelf none among the reſt of Greece. 


Nor can I ſee, why it is for the Safety of 
the State to meddle only with what imme- 
diately concerns itſelf, but dangerous for you 
not to be buſier than the reſt of the World. 
On the contrary, you, by being over-buſy, 
and the State, by ſitting ſtill, are expos'd 
to the laſt of Dangers. But, perhaps, 
you have a Stock of Reputation from your 
Father and. Grandfather, which you ought 
to keep up; Bat the State derives nothing 
from our Anceſtors but what is lou 
and obſcure. Is thi the Caſe ? By no 
means. Your Father, if like you, was no 
better than a Pick-pocketz but the An- 


ceſtors of this — ſuch as all 
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the Greeks experienced in a double Delive- 
rance by their Hands iro the 2 
Dangers. 

But ſome of your Stateſmen ds not ma- 
nage their own, and the Affairs of the Pub- 
lic, equally and impartially. For how is 
it equal, that ſome of them, from a Goal, 
ſhould have raiſed themſelves to ſuch a height 
as.to forget their Origin, while they have 
reduced their Country, which ſtood the Pro- 
tector of all the reſt of Greece, and held the 
firſt Rank, to the loweſt degree of J Eno. 
miny and Contempt? 

Tho' I have ſtill much to PE I FIN 
for it is not for want of Words, at this or 
any former time, that your Affairs have 
been brought into Diſorder ; but, tho? you 
hear what is for your Intereſt : and are con- 
vinced that right Advice is given you, you 
liſten with the ſame Attention to thoſe, 
who wou'd -poiſon and pervert all things: 

not that you are ignorant of their Motives 
for you diſtinguiſh at firſt Sight, who ſpeaks 
for his Penſion, and manages for Philip. 
and who ſpeaks honeſtly, and with a View 


to our real Good: But, by impeaching the 
latter, 


96 
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latter, and turning the Buſineſs into Railing 
or Ridicule, you furniſh yourſelves with 
an Excuſe for not doing what is nern 
to be done. 

This is the Truth, told you, for your 
beſt Advantage, with Plainneſs and Freedom, 
and out of a ſincere Affection: Not a Speech, 
filled with Flattery, Miſchief, and Deceit; 
ſuch as would put Money into the Speaker's 
Pocket, and the Affairs of the Common- 
wealth into the Hands of its Enemies. Either, 
therefore, you muſt alter your Conduct, or 
blame no Body but yourſelves for the bad 
N of your. Affairs. 
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